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PREFACE. 



The object of this book is to present the essential facts of Latin 
grammar in a direct and simple manner, and within the smallest 
compass consistent with scholarly standards. While intended 
primarily for the secondary school, it has not neglected the needs 
of the college student, and aims to furnish such grammatical in- 
formation as is ordinarily required in undergraduate courses. 

The experience of German educators in recent years has tended 
to restrict the size of school-grammars of Latin, and has demanded 
an incorporation of the main principles of the language in com- 
pact manuals of 250 pages.* Within the past decade, several gram- 
mars of this scope have appeared which have amply met the 
exacting demands of the full Gymnasial Latin course, — a period of 
study representing quite as much reading as that covered by the 
average American undergraduate. 

The publication in this country of a grammar of similar plan 
and scope seems fully justified at the present time, as all recent 
editions of classic texts summarize in introductions the special 
idioms of grammar and style peculiar to individual authors. 
This makes it feasible to dispense with the enumeration of 
many minutiae of usage which would otherwise demand con- 
sideration in a student's grammar. 

In the chapter on Prosody, I have designedly omitted all 
special treatment of the lyric metres of Horace and Catullus, as 

1 One of the most eminent of living Latinists, Professor Eduard Wolfflin, of 
Munich, has expressed the opinion that the essentials may be given within even 
smaller compass than this. See his Preface to the Schmalz-Wagener LuUeinische 
Grammatik, 1891. 
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iv Preface, 

well as of the measures of the comic poets. Our standard editions 
of these authors all give such thorough consideration to versifica- 
tion that repetition in a separate place seems superfluous. 

In the matter of 'hidden quantities/ I have conformed to 
Lewis's Latin Dictionary for Schools ^ and the same editor's later 
Elementary Latin Dictionary, In several cases this procedure 
has involved a sacrifice of convictions as to the actual quantity of 
vowels; but the advantages of uniformity in our educational 
practice seemed, for the present at least, to warrant this conces- 
sion of personal views. 

The discussion of inflectional forms and of the development of 
case and mood constructions has been reserved for the Appendix 
for Teachers^ where these and some other matters receive full 
and systematic consideration. 

To several of my colleagues, who have generously assisted me 
with their advice and criticism during the preparation and print- 
ing of this book, I desire to offer my sincerest thanks, especially 
to Professors H. C. Elmer and B. I. Wheeler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, Professor Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor George L. Hendrickson, of the University of Wisconsin, 
and Professors Francis W. Kelsey and John C. Rolfe, of the 

University of Michigan. n t? n 

C. £. S. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Dec. 15, 1894. 



PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

In this edition I have marked all long vowels in conformity with 
the lists contained in my Appendix for Teachers (p. 52 ff.). Lewis, 
whose Latin Dictionaries I had originally followed, has meanwhile, 
in the last edition of the Elementary Dictionary^ accepted my 
markings in a majority of the cases wherein I had expressed dis- 
sent from him. C. E. B. 

Ithaca, Feb. 10, 1896. 
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Part 1. 
sounds, accent, quantity. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1. The Latin Alphabet is the same as the English, 
except that the Latin has no w. 

1. K occurs only in Kalendae and a few other words; y and a 
were introduced from the Greek about 50 B.C., and occur only in foreign 
words — chiefly Greek. 

2. With the Romans, who regularly employed only capitals, I served 
both as vowel and consonant ; so also V. For us, however, it is more 
convenient to distinguish the vowel and consonant sounds, and to write 
i and u for the former, j and v for the latter. Yet some scholars prefer 
to employ i and u in the function of consonants as well as vowels. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SOUNDS. 

2. I. The Vowels are a, e, i, o, u, y. The other letters 
are Consonants. The Diphthongs are ae, oe, ei, au, eu, ui. 

2. Consonants are further subdivided into Mutes, Liquids, 
Nasals, and Spirants. 

3. The Mutes are p, t, o, k, q ; b, d, g ; ph, th, oh. Of 
these, — 

«) p, t, o, k, q are voiceless,^ i,e. sounded without voice or 

vibration of the vocal chords. 
F) b, d, g are voiced,^ i,e, sounded with vibration of the vocal 

chords. 

1 For * voiceless/ ' surd,* * hard,' or * tenuis ' are sometimes used. 

2 For ' voiced,' * sonant,' ' soft,' or * media ' are sometimes used. 

B I 



2 Sounds, Accent, Quantity. 

c) ph, th, ch are aspirates. These are confined almost exclu- 
sively to words derived from the Greek, and were equivalent 
to p + h, t + h, c + h, j>. to the corresponding voiceless mutes 
with a following breath, as in Eng. loop-hole, hot-house, block- 
house. 

4. The Mutes admit of classification also as 

Labials, P, *>, ph. 

Dentals (or Linguals), t, d, tb. 
Gutturals (or Palatals), c, k, q, & ch. 

5. The Liquids are 1, r. These sounds were voiced. 

6. The Nasals are m, n. These were voiced. Besides its 
ordinary sound, n, when followed by a palatal mute, also 
had another sound, — that of ng in sing, — the so-called 
n adulterinufn ; as, — 

anceps, double, pronounced angceps. 

7. The Spirants (sometimes called Fricatives) are f, s, h. 
These were voiceless. 

8. The Semivowels are j and ▼. These were voiced. 

9. Double Consonants are x and «. Of these, x was 
equivalent to cs, while the equivalence of s is uncertain. 

See § 3. 3. 

10. The following table will indicate the relations of 
the consonant sounds : — 





VOICBUSS. 


VOKBD. 


ASPDtATBS. 






P, 


b, 


ph. 


(Labials). 


Mutes, 


t, 


a, 


th, 


(Dentals). 




. c, k, q. 


& 


ch. 


(Gutturals). 


Liquids, 




l,r, 






Nasals, 


f, 


m,n, 




(Labial). 


Spirants 








(Dental). 
(Guttural). 


Semivowels, 




],▼. 







The Double Consonants, x and z, being compound sounds, 
do not admit of classification in the above table. 
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SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

3. The following pronunciation (often called Roman) is 
substantially that employed by the Romans at the height of 
their civilization ; i,e, roughly, from 50 B.C. to 50 a.d. 

1. Vowels. 

a 2&\VL father; & as in the first syllable of <zA^ ; 

6 asinM^; i 3ls in met; 
1 as in machine ; I as in pin ; 

5 as in note; 5 as in obey, melody; 

fl as in rude; il as in put; 

7 like French u, German U, 

2. Diphthongs. 

ae like ai in aisle; eu with its two elements, « and tt, pro- 

oe like oi in oil; nounced in rapid succession ; 

ei as in rein ; ul occurs almost exclusively in cui and 

au like ow in how; huic. These words are pronounced 

as though written kwee and wheek, 

3. Consonants. 

b, d, f, h, k, 1, m, n, p, qu are pronounced as in English, except that 

bs, bt are pronounced ps^ pt. 
c is always pronounced as k, 

t is always a plain /, never with the sound of sh as in Eng. oration, 
g always as in get; when nga precedes a vowel, ga has the sound of 

gWy as in angnls, langnidus. 
j has the sound of j^ as in yet. 

r was probably slightly trillecf with the tip of the tongue, 
s always voiceless as in sin ; in suftdeS, suftvis, buGbcS, and in com- 
pounds and derivatives of these words, su has the sound of sw. 
V like w. 

X always like ks ; never like Eng. gz or 2. 
z uncertain in sound ; possibly like Eng. zd, possibly like 2, The latter 

sound is recommended. 
The aspirates ph, ch, th were pronounced very nearly like our stressed 

Eng. p, Cyt — so nearly so, that, for practical purposes, the latter 

sounds su0ice. 
Doubled letters, like 11, mm, tt, etc., should be so pronounced that 

both members of the combination are distinctlv articulated. 
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SYLLABLES. 

4. There are as many syllables in a Latin word as there 
are separate vowels and diphthongs. 

lii the division of words into syllables, — 

1 . A single consonant is joined to the following vowel ; as, vo-lat, 
ge-rit. 

2. Doubled consonants, like tt, sb, ^/^., are always separated; as, 
▼it-ta, mis-BUB. 

3. In case of other combinations of consonants, such as can stand at 
the beginning of a word are joined to the following vowel ; as, ma-gl- 
Btrl, dl-gnuB, t6-xl. 

4. But compounds are separated into their component parts ; as, 
per-it, ab-rftdit. 

QUANTITY. 

5. A. Quantity of Vowels. 

A vowel is long or short according to the length of time required for 
its pronunciation. No absolute rule can be given for determining the 
quantity of Latin vowels. This knowledge must be gained, in large 
measure, by experience ; but the following principles are of aid : — 

1. A vowel iB long,^ — 

a) before nf, db, and before gn in nouns and adjectives in 
-gnuB, -gna, -gnum ; as, tnfftnB, dXgniui, Blgnum. 

b) when the result of contraction ; as, nQum for nihUum. 

c) before j ; as, htLjus. 

2. A vo-wel iB Bhort, — 

a) before nt, nd ; as, amant, amandus. A few rare exceptions 
occur in cases of compounds whose first member has a long 
vowel ; as, nSndum (n5n dum) . 

b) before another vowel, or h ; as, meuB, traho. Some excep- 
tions occur, chiefly in proper names derived from the Greek ; 
as, Aen6&a. 

Note. — Occasionally we meet with vowels that are sometimes long, sometimes - 
short. Such vowels are called common. The variation appears only in poetry. 
Elxamples are the first vowel in D!9,na, dh5. 

1 In this book, long vowels are indicated by a horizontal line above them ; as, 
&, i, 5, etc. Vowels not thus marked are short. Occasionally a curve is set abovQ 
short vowels ; as, S, \i. 



B. Quantity of Syllables. 

Syllables are distinguished as hng or short according to the length 
of time required for their pronunciation. Their quantity is governed 
by the following principles : — 

1. A syllable is long,^ — 

a) if it contains a long vowel ; as, mftter, mftgnua, dlua. 
&) if it contains a diphthong ; as, causae, foedus. 
c) if it contains a short vowel followed by x, z, or any two con- 
sonants (except a mute with 1 or r) ; as, axis, gaza, rests. 

2. A syllable is short, if it contains a short vowel followed by a 
vowel or by a single consonant ; as, mea, amat. 

3. Sometimes a syllable varies in quantity, vis. when its vowel is 
short and is followed by a mute with 1 or r, i.e, by pi, cl, tl ; pr, or, 
tr, etc.; as, &grl, volilcrla,^ Such syllables are called common. In 
prose they were regularly short, but in verse they might be treated as 
long at the option of the poet. 

Note. — These distinctions of long and slwri are not arbitrary 
and artificial, but are purely natural. Thus, a syllable containing a 
short vowel followed by two consonants, as ng, is long, because such 
a syllable requires more time for its pronunciation; while a syllable 
containing a short vowel followed by one consonant is short, because 
it takes less time to pronounce it. In case of the common syllables, 
the mute and the liquid blend so easily as to produce a combination 
which takes scarcely more time than a single consonant. Yet by sepa- 
rating the two elements (as ag-rl) the poets were able to use such 
syllables as long. 

ACCENT. 

6. I . Words of two syllables are accented upon the first ; as, t^git, 
xnSrem. 

2. Words of more than two syllables are accented upon the penult 
(next to the last) if that is a long syllable, otherwise upon the ante- 
penult (second from the last) ; as, amftvi, anUmtis, misenim. 

3. The enclitics -que, -ne, -ve, -ce, -met, -dum always throw an 
accent back upon the preceding syllable, when the simple word is ac- 
cented on the antepenult ; as, miserdque, homin^que. 

4* Sometimes the final -e of -«ie and -ce disappears, but without 
affecting the accent ; as, tantdn, istlc, illdc, vid^n (for vidSsne). 

1 To avoid confusion, the quantity of syllables is not indicated by any sign. 
3 But if the 1 or r introduces the second part of a compouod, the preceding 
syllable is ahvays long ; as, abrump^J. 
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5. In utrique, each^ and plSr&que, most^ -que is not properly an 
enclitic; yet these words accent the penult, owing to the influence 
of their other cases, — ut^rque, utrtimque, plSrtimque. 

6. But in other words, -que does not throw back an accent unless 
it is a true enclitic, meaning and. Thus, regularly, dinique, tindique, 
titlque, ftaque ; but if Itaque means and . . . so (-que being enclitic), 
It is accented Itdque. 

VOWEL CHANGES.i 

7. I. In CompoundB, — 

a) 6 before a single consonant becomes 1 ; as, — 

collig5 for con-leg5. 

b) & before a single consonant becomes I ; as, «- 

adig5 for ad-ag5. 

c) & before two consonants becomes S ; as, — 

ezpers for ex-para. 
d) ae becomes i ; as, — 

conquIr5 for con-quaer5 
e) au becomes u, sometimes o ; as, — 

conclild5 for con-claud5; 

expl5d5 for ex-plaud5. 

2 . Contraction. Concurrent vowels were frequently contracted into 
one long vowel. The first of the two vowels regularly prevailed ; as, — 

trSs for tre-es; c5pia for co-opia; 

mftl5 for ma(v)el5; c5g5 for co-ago; 

amftati for amft(v)iBti; c5mo for co-em5; 

debe5 for d6(h)abeo; jilnior for ju(v)enior. 

nil for nihil; 

3. Parasitic Vcwels. In the environment of liquids and nasals 
a parasitic vowel sometimes develops ; as, — 

vinculum for earlier vlncluni. 
So perlculum, saeculum. 

4. Syncope. Sometimes a vowel drops out by syncope; as, — 

Srdor for ftrldor (cf. aridus) ; 
▼ald6 for valld6 (cf. validus), 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these fure here treated. 
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CONSONANT CHANGES.^ 

8. I. Rhotacism. An original b between vowels became r ; as, — 

arb58, Gen. arboris (for arboais); 
genuB, Gen. generis (for genesis) ; 
dirim5 (for dis-em5) . 

2. dt, tt, ts each give s or ss ; as, — 

pSnsum for pend-tom; 

▼ersum for vert-tom ; 

miles for mllet-s ; 

sessus for sedtus ; 

passus for pattus. 

3. Final consonants were often omitted ; as, — 

cor for cord; 

Iftc for lILct. 

4. Assimilation of Consonants. Consonants are often assimilated 
to a following sound. Thus : accurr5 (adc-); agger5 (adg-); asser5 
(ads-); alllLtus (adl-); apport5 (adp-); attuU (adt-); arrlde5 
(adr-); affer5 (adf-); occurr5 (obc-); supp5n5 (subp-); offer5 
(obf-); comi5 (comr-); collfltus (coml-); etc, 

5. Partial Assimilation. Sometimes the assimilation is only 
partial. Thus : — 

a) b before s or t becomes p ; as, — 

scrlpsi (scrlb-sl), scrlptum (scrlb-tum). 

b) g before s or t becomes o ; as, — 
Actus (ag-tus). 

c) m before a dental or guttural becomes n ; as, — 
eundem (eum-dem) ; prinoeps (prim-ceps) . 

PECULIARITIES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 

9. Many words have variable orthography. 

I. Sometimes the different forms belong to different periods of the 
language. Thus, quom, voltus, volnus, volt, etc, were the prevailing 

1 Only the simplest and most obvious of these are here treated. 
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forms almost down to the Augustan Age; after that, oum, vultiis, 
vulniiB, vult, etc. So optumua, majcamas, lubet, lubldS, etc., down 
to about the same era ; later, optimus, mSximus, libet, Ubld5, etc. 

2. In some words the orthography varies at one and the same 
period of the language. Examples are ezspect5, ezpect5 ; ezsista, 
eziatS ; epiatola, epistola ; adulSscfins, adoltecSns ; paulus, paul- 
lu3 ; cottidie, cotXdifi ; and, particularly, prepositional compounds, 
which, even in those cases where actual assimilation took place lA the 
spoken language (§ 8. 4), often made a concession to the etymology in 
the spelling ; as, — 

ad-ger5 or agger5; ad-serd or aflserS; 

ad-Uci5 or alUcl5 ; in-Utus or ilULtua ; 

ad-rogSLnB or arrogftna ; 8ub-move5 or summoveS ; 

and many others. 

3. Compounds of jaciS were usually written 6ici5, d61ci5, adlcio, 
obicio, etc.y but were probably pronounced as though written adjlciS, 
ob]lcl5, etc. 

4. Adjectives and nouns in -qtma, -quum; -vns, -vum; -nns, 
-uum preserved the earlier forms in -quos, -quom; -vos, -▼cm; 
-uos, -uom, down through the Ciceronian age; as, antlqtiOB, anfl- 
quom; saevos; perpetuos; equos; aerroa. Similarly verbs in 
the 3d plural present indicative exhibit the terminations -quont, 
-quontur ; -vont, -vontur ; -uont, -uontur, for the same period ; as, 
relinquont, loquontur ; vivont, metuont. 

The older spelling, while generally followed in editions of Plautus 
and Terence, has not yet been adopted in our prose texts. 
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INFLECTIONS. 



10. The Parts of Speech in Latin are the same as 
in English, viz. Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections ; 
but the Latin has no article. 

11. Of these eight parts of speech the first four are 
capable of Inflection, i.e, of undergoing change of form 
to express modifications of meaning. In case of Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Pronouns, this process is called Declen- 
sion; in case of Verbs, Conjugation. 



Chapter I. — Declension. 

A. NOtJNS. 

12. A Noun is the name of a persotty place^ things or 
quality ; as, Caesar, Caesar ; R5ma, Rome ; penna, feather; 
virtus, courage, 

1. Nouns are either Proper or Common. Proper nouns are perma- 
nent names of persons or places ; as, Caesar, Roma. Other nouns 
are Common ; as, penna, virtflt. 

2. Nouns are also distinguished as Concrete or Abstract. 

a) Concrete nouns are those which designate individual objects ; 
as, m5ns, mountain] ^h^^foot; di6s, day] mSns, mind^ 

9 
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Under concrete nouns are included, also, collective nouns ; 
as, legiS, legion ; comit&tus, retinue, 
b) Abstract nouns designate qualities; as, cdnatantia, stead- 
fastness ; paupertfls, poverty. 



GENDER OF NOUNS. 

13. There are three Genders, — Masculine, Feminine, 
and Neuter. Gender in Latin is either natural or gram- 
matical. 

Natural Gtonder. 

14. The gender of nouns is natural when it is based 
upon sex. Natural gender is confined entirely to names 
of persons ; and these are — 

1 . Masculine, if they denote males ; as, — 

nauta, sailor ; agricola, farmer, 

2. Feminine, if they denote females ; as, — 

mftter, mother ^ rfigina, queen. 

Ghrammatical Gtonder. 

15. Grammatical gender is determined not by sex, but 
by the general signification of the word, or the ending of 
its Nominative Singular. By grammatical gender, nouns 
denoting things or qualities are often Masculine or Femi- 
nine, simply by virtue of their signification or the ending 
of the Nominative Singular. The following are the general 
principles for determining grammatical gender : — 

A. Gender determined by Signification. 

1. Names of Rivers y Winds, and Months are Mascu- 
line; as, — 

Sequana, Seine; Eurus, east wind; AprHia, April. 

2. Names of Trees, and such names of Countries, 
Towns, and Islands as end in -us, are Feminine ; as, — 
quercuB, oak; Pontus, Pontu5\ Corinthus, Corinth; Rhodus, Rhodes. 



Number. — Cases. 1 1 

Other names of countries, towns, and islands follow the gender of 
their endings (see By below) ; as, — 

Delphi, m. ; Leuctra, n. ; Latium, n. ; TIbur, n. ; Carthftg6, f. 

3. Indeclinable nouns are Neuter ; as, — 
nihil, nothing; neffts, wrong. 

Note. — Exceptions to the above principles sometimes occur ; as, Allia (the 
river), f. » 

B, Gender determined by Ending of Nominative Singular. 

The gender of other nouns is determined by the ending 
of the Nominative Singular.^ 

Note i . — Common Gender. Certain nouns are sometimes Mascu- 
line, sometimes Feminine. Thus, sacerdSs may mean either priest or 
priestessy and is Masculine or Feminine accordingly. So also clvis, 
citizen I parens, parent; etc. The gender of such nouns is said to be 
common. 

Note 2. — Names of animals usually have grammatical gender, 
according to the ending of the Nominative Singular, but the one 
form may designate either the male or female ; as, Snser, m., goose 
ox gander. So vulpSs, f., fox; aquila, f., ec^le. 

NUMBER. 

16. The Latin has two Numbers, — the Singular and 
Plural. The Singular denotes one object; the Plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

17. There are six Cases in Latin : — 

Nominative, Case of Subject ; 

Genitive, Objective with of; 

Dative, Objective with to ox for; 

Accusative, Case of Direct Object ; 

Vocative, Case of Address ; 

Ablative, Objective with by^ from, in, with. 

1 The great majority of all Latin nouns come under this category. The prin- 
ciples for determining their gender are given under the separate declensions. 
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1. Locative. Vestiges of another case, the Locative (denotin^^ 
place where), occur in names of towns and in a few other words. 

2. Oblique Cases. The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Abla- 
tive are called Oblique Cases. 

3. Stem and Case-Endings. The different cases are formed by 
appending certain case-endings to a fundamental part called the 
Stem.^ Thus, portam (Accusative Singular) is formed by adding^ 
the case-ending -m to the stem porta-. But in most cases the final 
vowel of the stem has coalesced so closely with the actual case-ending 
that the latter has become more or less obscured. The apparent case- 
ending thus resulting is called a termination. 



THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 

18. There are five Declensions in Latin^ distinguished 
from each other by the final letter of the Stem, and also 
by the Termination of the Genitive Singular, as follows : — 

DscLBNsioN. Final Lbttbr op Stbm. Gbn. Termination. 

First fl ^e 



Second 5 -I 

Third 1|[ -Is 

Fourth il -da 

Fifth 6 4l 

Caaes alike in Form. 

19. I. The Vocative is regularly like the Nominative, except in 
the Singular of nouns in -us of the Second Declension. 

2. The Dative and Ablative Plural are always alike. 

3. In Neuters the Accusative and Nominative are always alike, and 
in the Plural end in -S. 

4. In the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Declensions, the Accusative 
Plural is regularly like the Nominative. 

1 The Stem is often derived from a more primitive form, called the Boot. 
Thus, the stem porta- goes back to the root per-, por-. Roots are mono- 
syllabic. The addition made to a root to form a stem is called a Suffix. Thus 
in porta- the suffix is -ta-. 



First Declension, 1 3 

FIRST DECLENSION. 
S-Stems. 

20. Pure Latin nouns of the First Declension regu- 
larly end, in the Nominative Singular, in -a, weakened 
from -a, and are of the Feminine Gender. They are 
declined as follows: — 

Porta, gate; stem, porta-. 







SINGULAR. 






Casbs. 


Mbanings. 




Tbkminations. 


Norn. 


porta 


a gate (as subject) 




-a 


Gen, 


portae 


of agate 




-ae 


Dot. 


portae 


to ox for agate 




Hi< 


Ace, 


portam 


a gate (as object) 




-am 


Voc, 


porta 


Ogate! 




-a 


AbL 


porta 


wUh^ byy from, in a 

PLURAL. 


gate 


-a 


Norn, 


portae 


gates (as subject) 




-ae 


Gen, 


portarum 


of gates 




-arum 


Dot, 


portis 


to or for gates 




-iB 


Ace, 


portas 


gates (as object) 




-as 


Voc, 


portae 


gates! 




-ae 


Abl, 


porOi 


with, by, from, in gates 


-iB 



1. The Latin has no article, and porta may mean either a gate or 
the gate; and in the Plural, gates or the gates. 

Peculiarities of Nonna of the First Deolenaion. 

21. I. Exceptions IN Gender. Nouns denoting males are Mascu- 
line; as, nauta, sailor; sisrioola, farmer ; also Hadrla, Adriatic Sea, 

2. Rare Case-Endings, — 

a) An old form of the Genitive Singular in -as is preserved in 
the combination pater f amilias, father of a family ; also 
in mater f amilias, fHiua f amilias, fOia f amilias. But the 
regular form of the Genitive in -ae is also admissible in 
these expressions ; as, pater familiae. 

b) In poetry a Genitive in -ai also occurs ; as, auiai. 
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c) The Locative Singular ends in -ae ; as, R5mae, at Rome, 
d) A Genitive Plural in -urn instead of -ftrum sometimes occurs ; 
as, Dardanidum instead of Dardanldarum. This termina- 
tion -um is not a contraction of -Srum, but represents an 
entirely different case-ending. 

tf) Besides the regular ending -1b, we find also -ftbus in the 
Dative and Ablative Plural of dea, goddess, and filia, daugh- 
ter, especially when it is important to distinguish these nouns 
from the corresponding forms of deus, god, and flliiiB, son. 
A few other words sometimes have the same peculiarity ; as, 
llbertftbuB (from VSbextBL, freedwoman), equftbus (mares)j 
to avoid confusion with libertXa (from Ubertus, freedman) 
and equlB (from equus, horse). 

Ghreek Nomui. 

22. These end in -fi (Feminine); -as and-fis (Masculine). 
In the Plural they are declined like regular Latin nouns 
of the First Declension. In the Singular they are declined 
as follows : — 

ArchiftB, Ar Chios. EpitomS, epitome. Com6t6a, comet. 
epitomS cometSs 

epitomte cometae 

ejpitomae cometae 

epitomfin comet6n 

epitome cometfi (or -i) 

epitomfi comete (or -ft) 

1 . But most Greek nouns in -6 become regular Latin nouns in -a, 
and are declined like porta; as, grammatica, grammar; mflBica, 
music; rhetorica, rhetoric. 

2. Some other peculiarities occur, especially in poetry. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
d-S terns. 

23. Pure Latin nouns of the Second Declension end 
in -UB, -er, -ir, Masculine ; -um, Neuter. Originally -us in 
the Nominative of the Masculines was -os, and -um of the 
Neuters -cm. So also in the Accusative. 



Norn. 


Archifts 


Gen. 


Archiae 


Dat. 


Archiae 


Ace. 


Archiam (or -ftn) 


Voc. 


Archia 


AbL 


Archia 



Second Declension. 
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Nouns in -ut and -um are declined as follows : — 





"aoxVj^y garden; 


Bellum, 


war; 




stem, hort5-. 


stem, bell5-. 






SINGULAR. 










Tbrmination. 




Tbrmination. 


Nom, 


hortuB 


-U8 


bellum 


-um 


Gen, 


horti 


-I 


belli 


-I 


Dat, 


hortS 


-5 


bell5 


-5 


Ace, 


hortum 


-11m 


bellum 


-um 


Voc, 


horte 


-e 


bellum 


-um 


AbL 


hort5 


-5 

PLURAL. 


bell5 


-6 


Norn, 


hortI 


-I 


bella 


-a 


Gen, 


hort5nim 


-5nim 


bell5rum 


-5rum 


Dot. 


hortb 


-Is 


belUs 


-Is 


Ace, 


hortSs 


-5s 


bella 


-a 


Voc, 


hortI 


-I 


bella 


-a 


Abl, 


hortls 


-IB 


belllB 


-Is 


luns in -er and -ir are declined as follows 


► * "^ 


Puer, boy; 


A^er, field; 


Vir, man ; 




stem, puer5-. 


stem, agr5-. 


stem, vir6-. 








SINGULAR. 




Termination. 


Norn. 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Gen, 


puerl 


agii 


virl 


-I 


Dai, 


puerS 


agr6 


vir6 


-6 


Ace, 


puenim 




virum 


-um 


Voc, 


puer 


ager 


vir 


Wanting 


Abl 


puer6 


agr5 

PLURAL'. 


vir6 


-5 


Nom. 


puerl 


agri 


virf 


-I 


Gen, 


puer5nim 


agrorum 


vir5rum 


-5rum 


Dat, 


puetlB 


agris 


virfs 


-Is 


Ace, 


puerSs 


agrds 


vir6s 


-5s 


Voc, 


puerl 


agrI 


virf 


-I 


Abl. 


puerls 


agris 


virls 


-Is 



I . Note that in words of the type of puer and vir the final vowel 
of the stem has disappeared in the Nominative and Vocative Singular. 
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In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of ager^ the stem is further 
modified by the development of e before r. 

2. The following nouns in -er are declined like puer: adulter, 
adulterer] gener, son-in-law; Liber, Bacchus; sooer y f(Uker-in-law ; 
vesper, evening; and compounds in -f er and -ger, as slgnifer, armiger. 

Nouns in -vus, -vtun, -qnus. 

24. Nouns ending in the Nominative Singular in -tub, -vum, 
-quuB, exhibited two types of inflection in the classical Latin, — an 
earlier and a later, — as follows: — 

Earlier Inflection {including Caesar and Cicero), 

Servos, m., slave, Aevom, n., age. Bquos, m., horse, 
SINGULAR. 

Nom, servos aevom equos 

Gen, servi aevi equi 

Dot, servo aevo equo 

Ace, servom aevom equom 

Voc, serve aevom eque 

Abl, servo aevo equo 

Later Inflection {after Cicero), 

SINGULAR. 

Nam, servus aevum equus 

Gen. servi aevI equi 

Dot, . servo aevo equo 

Ace, servum aevum equum 

Voc, serve aevum eque 

Abl. servo aevo equo 

I. The Plural of these nouns is regular, and always uniform. 



Peculiarities of Inflection in the Second Declexision. 

25. I. Proper names in -ius regularly form the Genitive Singular 
in -i (instead of -ix), and the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie); as, 
Verglli, of Vergil, or O Vergil (instead of Vergllil, Vergilie). In 
such words the accent stands upon the penult, even though that be 
short. 

2. Nouns in -ius and -ium, until after the beginning of the reign 
of Augustus (31 B.C.), regularly formed the Genitive Singular in -I 
(instead of -ii); as, — 



Second Declension, ly 

Norn, ingenium flliaa 
Gen. ing^nl fill 

These Genitives accent the penult, even when it is short. 

3. FXliuB forms the Vocative Singular in -I (for -ie); viz., fill, 
Oson! 

4. Dens, god, lacks the Vocative Singular. The Plural is inflected 

as follows : — 

Norn, dl (del) 

Gen, defirum (deum) 

Dai, dlB (deb) 

Ace. defis 

Voc, dl (del) 

AbL db (deb) 

5. The Locative Singular ends in -I ; as, CorinthI, at Corinth, 

6. The Genitive Plural has -tun, instead of -0nim, — 

a) in words denoting money and measure; as, talentoin, of 
talents; modium, of pecks, 

b) .in dauxnvir, triumvir, decemvir; as, daamvlrom. 

c) sometimes in other words ; as, Uberum, of the children ; 
Booium, of the allies, 

Ezoeptions to Gkender in the Second Declension. 
26. I . The following nouns in -us are Feminine by exception : — 

a) Names of countries, towns, islands, trees — according to 
the general rule laid down in § 15. 2. 

b) Five' special words, — 

alvus, belly; 
carbasus, /lax; 
colus, distaff; 
humus, ground; 
vannus, winnowing-fan, 

c) A few Greek Feminines ; as, — 

atomus, atom ; 
diphthongus, diphthong, 

2. The following nouns in -us are Neuter : - 
pelagus, sea ; 
virus, poison ; 
vulgus, crowd, 
C 
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Greek Nouns of the Second Declension. 

27. These end in -os, -6s, Masculine or Feminine; and 
-on, Neuter. They are mainly proper names, and are 
declined as follows: — 



Barbitos, m. and f., 


Androgeds, m., 


nion, r 


lyre. 


Androgeos. 


Troy. 


Norn, barbitos 


Androgeos 


Ilion 


Gen. barbiti 


Androgeo, -i 


Ilii 


Dat. barbitS 


AndrogeS 


IU6 


Ace. barbiton 


Androged, -5n 


Ilion 


Voc. barbite 


AndrogeSs 


Ilion 


Abl. barbit6 


Androge6 


Tli6 



1. Nouns in -os sometimes form the Accusative Singular in -um, 
instead of -on ; as, D61um, Delos. 

2. The Plural of Greek nouns, when it occurs, is usually regular. 

3. For other rare forms of Greek nouns the lexicon may be con- 
sulted. 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

28. Nouns of the Third Declension end in -a, -e, -I, -6, 
-y, -c, -1, -n, -r, -s, -t, -x. The Third Declension includes 
several distinct classes of Stems, — 

I. Pure Consonant-Stems. 
II. X-Stems. 

III. Consonant-Stems which have partially adapted 
themselves to the inflection of X-Stems. 

IV. A very few Stems ending in a long vowel or a 
diphthong. 

V. Irregular Nouns. 

I. Consonant Stems. 

29. I. In these the stem appears in its unaltered form 
in all the oblique cases; so that the actual case-endings 
may be clearly recognized. 



Third Declension. 
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2. Consonant-Stems fall into several natural subdivisions, according 
as the stem ends in a Mute, Liquid, Nasal, or Spirant. 



30. 

I. 
2. 
3- 



A. Mute-Stems. 
Mute-Stems may end, — 

In a Labial (b or p); as, trab-s ; prInoep-B. 

In a Guttural (g or c) ; as, r6mex (r6meg-B); dux (due -a). 

In a Dental (d or t); as, lapis (lapid-s); miles (mllet-s). 



I. Stems in a Labial Mute (b, p). 



Tral 


>s, f., beam. 


Princeps, m., chief. 








SINGULAR. 


Termination. 


Nom, 


trabs 


princeps 


-B 


Gen. 


trabis 


principis 


-is 


Dat. 


trabi 


principl 


-I 


Ace. 


trabem 


principem 


-em 


Voc. 


trabs 


princeps 


-s 


Abl. 


trabe 


principe 

PLURAL. 


-e 


Nom. 


trabfis 


principfis 


-6s 


Gen. 


trabum 


principum 


-um 


Dat. 


trabibus 


principibus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


trabfis 


principCs 


-6s 


Voc. 


trabCs 


principCs 


-6s 


AbU 


trabibus 


principibus 


-ibus 



2. Stems in a Guttural Mute (g, c). 

32. In these the termination -s of the Nominative Singular unites 
with the guttural, thus producing -x. 

R6mex, m., rower. 
singular. plural. 
remig68 
remigum 
remigibus 
remig68 
remig68 
remigibus 



Nom. 


remex 


Gen. 


remigis 


Dat. 


remigi 


Ace. 


remigem 


Voc. 


remex 


Abl. 


remige 



Dux, c. 


y leader. 


singular. 


PLURAL. 


dux 


duc6s 


ducis 


ducum 


duc5 


ducibus 


ducem 


duc6s 


dux 


duc68 


duce 


ducibus 
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3. Stems in a Dental Mute (d, t). 

33. In these the final d or t of the stem disappears in the Nomi- 
native Singular before the ending -b. 



Lapis, m., stone. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom, lapis lapidfis 

Gen. lapidis lapidum 

Dot. lapidl lapidibos 

Ace. lapidem lapidfis 

Voc. lapis lapidSs 

Abl. lapide lapidibus 



Mllesy m., soldier. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

miles mllitfis 

militis militom 

mllitl militibus 

mllitem militfis 

miles mTlitfis 

milite militibaa 





B. 


Liquid Stems. 




t. These end in -1 or -r 








Vigil, m., 


Victor, m., 


Aeqnor, n.^ 




watchman. 


conqueror. 
SINGULAR. 


sea. 


Nom 


vigil 


victor 


aequor 


Gen. 


vigilis 


victorls 


aequoris 


Dat. 


vigill 


victoii 


aequorl 


Ace. 


vigilem 


victorem 


aequor 


Voc. 


vigil 


victor 


aequor 


Abl. 


vigile 


victore 

PLURAL. 


aequore 


Nom 


vigilSs 


victorSs 


aequora 


Gen. 


vigilum 


victorum 


aequorum 


Dat. 


vigilibus 


victoribus 


aequoribus 


Ace. 


vigilSs 


victorfis 


aequora 


Voc. 


vigilCs 


victorfis 


aequora 


Abl. 


vigilibus 


victoribus 


aequoribus 



1 . Masculine and Feminine stems ending in a liquid form the Nomi- 
native and Vocative Singular without termination. 

2. The termination is also lacking in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Singular of all neuters of the Third Declension. 
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C Nasal Stems, 
35. These end in -n,^ which often disappears in the Norn. Sing. 





lte6, m,, lion, NAmen, 


n., name. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Norn. 


leo 


leonfis n5men 


nomina 


Gen. 


leonis 


le5niun nominU 


nominum 


Dat, 


leoni 


leonibuB n5minl 


ndminibns 


Ace, 


leonem 


leonSs nomen 


nomina 


Voc, 


leo 


leonSs nomen 


n5mina 


Abl, 


leone 


leoniboa nomine 
D, B-Stems, 


nominibua 


M58, m., custom, Oenus, n., race. Honor, m., ho 






SINGULAR. 




Nom, 


mos 


genus 


honor 


Gen, 


moris 


generis 


honoris 


Dai, 


morl 


generf 


honoil 


Ace, 


morem 


genus 


honorem 


Voc, 


m5s 


genus 


honor 


Abl 


mdre 


genere 

PLURAL. 


honore 


Nom, 


morte 


genera 


honorfia 


Gen, 


morum 


genemm 


honorum 


Dot, 


moribns 


generibtui 


honoribua 


Ace, 


morte 


genera 


honorfia 


Voc, 


morte 


genera 


honorte 


Abl, 


maribus 


generibua 


honoribua 



I . Note that the final a of the stem becomes r (between vowels) 
in the oblique cases. In some words (honor, oolor, and the like) 
the r of the oblique cases has, by analogy, crept into the Nominative, 
displacing the earlier a, though the forms honoa, colda, etc., also occur, 
particularly in early Latin and in poetry. 



1 There is only one stem ending in -m, — hiezna, hlemla, winter. 
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U. /-Stems. 
A, Masculine and Feminine X-Stems, 

37. These regularly end in -is in the Nominative Singu- 
lar, and always have -ium in the Genitive Plural. Originally 
the Accusative Singular ended in -im, the Ablative Singular 
in -I, and the Accusative Plural in -to; but these endings 
have been largely displaced by -em, -e, and -fis, the end- 
ings of Consonant-Stems. 

38. TxiBB\A,i., cough; Ignis, m.,^r^; SkmUm, c^ enemy ; 

stem, tussi-. stem, Igni-. stem, hosti-. 







SINGULAR. 




Tbrmikation. 


JVom, 


tussis 


Ignis 


hostis 


-is 


Gen. 


tussis 


Ignis 


hostis 


' -is 


Dot. 


tus^ 


Ignl 


hostI 


-I 


Ace, 


tussim 


ignem 


hostem 


-im, -em 


Voc, 


tussis 


Ignis 


hostis 


-is 


AbL 


tusrf 


ignl or -e 

PLURAL. 


hoste 


-e,-I 


Norn. 


tuss6s 


ignSs- 


hostSs 


-te 


Gen. 


tussium 


ignium 


hostium 


-ium 


Dot, 


tussibus 


ignibus 


hostibus 


-ibus 


Ace. 


tus-sTs or -Ss 


Ignis or -6s 


hostis or -te -Ib, -te 


Voc. 


tuss6s 


IgnSs 


hostfis 


-te 


Abl. 


tussibus 


Ignibus 


hostibus 


-ibus 


I . To the same class 


belong — 






*amusai8, rule. 


oorbis, basket 


soobis, sawdust. 


apis, 


bee. 


cr&tis, hurdle 


'^secfLria 


, axe. 


auris, 


ear. 


♦f ebris, fever. 


sfimentds, sowing. 


avis, 


bird. 


orbis, circle. 


*sitis, thirst. 




axle. 


ovis, sheep. 


torris, brand. 


*bilris 


y plough-beam. 


pelvis, basin. 


*turris. 


tower. 


clavis, key. 


puppis, stern 


trudis, 


poU. 


ooUis, hiU. 


restis, rope. 


vectis. 


lever. 






and many others. 




Words marked with a star have Ace. -im, Abl. -I. Of the others, many 


at times show i-forms. Town and river names in -is regularly have -im, -I. 
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2. Not all nouns in -is are J-Stems. Some are genuine consonant- 
stems, and have the regular consonant terminations throughout, nota- 
bly, cania, dog; juvenis, youths 

3. Some genuine X-Stems have become disguised in the Nominative 
Singular ; as, pars, part^ for par(ti)s ; anas, duck^ for ana(ti)s ; so 
also mors, death; dds, dowry; nox, night; sors, lot; mfins, mind; 
ars, art; gfins, tribe; and some others. 

B, Neuter \Stems, 

39. These end in the Nominative Singular in -e, ^, and 
-ar. They always have -I in the Ablative Singular, -ia in 
the Nominative, Accusative, and Vocative Plural, and -lum 
in the Genitive Plural, thus holding more steadfastly to 
the i-character than do Masculine and Feminine I-Stems. 

Sedlle, seat; Animal, animal; Caloar, spur; 
stem, sedlli-. stem, animftli-. stem, oalcari- 







SINGULAR. 




Termination. 


Nom. 


sedile 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


Gen, 


sedTlis 


animalis 


calcaris 


-is 


Dat. 


sediU 


animall 


calcarl 


-I 


Ace. 


sedile 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


Voc, 


sedile 


animal 


calcar 


-e or wanting 


AbL 


sedill 


animall 

PLURAL. 


calcar^ 


-I 


Nom. 


sediUa 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Gen. 


sedilium 


animalium 


calcarium 


-ium 


Dai. 


sedilibus 


animalibns 


calcaribuB 


-ibus 


Ace, 


sediUa 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Voc, 


sedilia 


animalia 


calcaria 


-ia 


Abl. 


sedilibuB 


animalibus 


calcariboa 


-ibus 



1. In most words of this class the final -i of the stem is lost in the 
Nominative Singular ; in others it appears as -e. 

2. Proper names in -e form the Ablative Singular in -e ; as, S5racte, 
Soracte; so also sometimes mare, sea. 



1 MSnsis, months originally a consonant-stem (mSns-) , has in the Genitive 
Plural both mSnsium and mSnsum. The Accusative Plural is mSnafis. 
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m. Consonant-Stems that have partially adapted themselves 
to the Inflection of I-Stems. 

40. Many Consonant-Stems have so far adapted them- 
selves to the inflection of l-stems as to take -ium in the 
Genitive Plural^ and -Is in the Accusative Plural. Their 
true character as Consonant-Stems, however, is shown by 
the fact that they never take -im in the Accusative Singu- 
lar, or -I in the Ablative Singular. The following words 
are examples of this class : — 

Caedes, f., slaughter; Arz, f., citadel; Idnter, f., skiff; 
stem, caed-. stem, aro-. stem, liatr-. 







SINGULAR. 




Norn. 


caedSs 


arac 


lintcr 


Gen. 


caedis 


ards 


lintils 


Dot, 


caedl 


arcJ 


lintil 


Ace. 


caedem 


arcem 


lintrem 


Voc. 


caedte 


arx 


linter 


Abl. 


caede 


arce 

PLURAL. 


lintre 


Norn. 


caedSs 


arete 


Untrte 


Gen. 


caedium 


arcium 


lintrinm 


Dat. 


caedibus 


ardbns 


lintribos 


Ace. 


caedSs, -Is 


arcfis, -Is 


Untr6s, -Is 


Voc. 


caedfis 


arcSs 


lintrSs 


Abl. 


caedibus 


arcibus 


lintribtui 



The following classes of nouns belong here : — 

cl) Nouns in -6s, with Genitive in -is; as, nUbfis, aedSa, 
cl&dSs, etc. 

b) Many monosyllables in -s or -at preceded by one or more 
consonants ; as, urbs, mSns, stirps, lanat. 

c) Most nouns in -ns and -rs ; as, cliSns, oohors. 

d) Uter, venter; fiir, Us, mfts, mfUi, niic; and the Plurals 
fauces, penSltes, OptimatSs, SamnltSs, Quirltte. 

e) Sometimes nouns in -tas with Genitive -tfttis ; as^ olvitSs, 
aetfts. 



Third Declension. 
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rv. Stems in -I, -S, and Diphthongs. 



41. 





VlB,f., 


SUB, c, 


Bos, c, 


Jflpiter, m.. 




force; 


swine ; 


ox, cow; 


JupUer; 




stem, vl-. 


stem, Ba-. 

SINGULAR. 


stem, bou-. 


stem, Jou-. 


Nom. 


VIB 


SUB 


bos 


Jupiter 


Gen, 


viB 


suiB 


boviB 


JoviB 


Dat. 


vi 


sul 


bovl 


Jovl 


Ace, 


vim 


suem 


bovem 


Jovem 


Voc. 


VlB 


sQb 


bOB 


JQpiter 


AbL 


Vl 


sue 

PLURAL. 


bove 


Jove • 


Nom, 


vir«B 


su6b 


bov«B 




Gen, 


virinm 


suum 


j bovum 
(bourn 




Dat, 


vTrlbuB 


suibns 

SUbUB 


J bobuB 
(bubuB 




Ace, 


virfiB 


SUiB 


bovfiB 




Voc, 


virfiB 


su6b 
jsuibuB 


bov6B 
jbobuB 




Abl, 


vTrlbuB 


1 subnB 


1 bubuB 





1. Notice that the oblique cases of f^^fi have il in the root syllable. 

2. Gtub is declined like saa, except that the Dative and Ablative 
Plural are always gruibuB. 

3. Jflpiter is for Jou-pater, and therefore contains the same stem 
as in Jov-ia, Jov-I, etc, 

4. NIviB was originally a diphthong stem ending in an-, but it has 
passed over to the I-stems (§ 37). 



42. 



V. Irregular Nouxib. 
Senez, m., old man. Card, f , flesh , 



OB, n., bone. 







SINGULAR. 




Nom, 


senex 


caro 


OS 


Gen, 


senlB 


carniB 


OSSiB 


Dat, 


seni 


carni 


ossi 


Ace, 


senem 


carnem 


OS 


Voc, 


senex 


caro 


OS 


Abl, 


sene 


came 


osse 
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PLURAL. 




Nom, 


sente 


camte 


ossa 


Gen, 


senum 


carniam 


ossinm 


Dat, 


seniboa 


carnibtui 


OSSlbOB 


Ace, 


sen6s 


camte 


ossa 


Voc, 


senSs 


camte 


ossa 


Abl. 


senibns 


carnibiui 


ossibns 



1. Iter, itlnerifl, n., way^ is inflected regularly throughout from the stem 
itiner.. 

2. Supellez, supellectilla, 1, fumiture, is confined to the Singular. The 
oblique cases are formed from the stem aupellectil-. The Ablative has both 
-I and -e. 

3. Jecur, n., liver, forms its oblique cases from two stems, — Jecor- and 
Jecinor-. Thus, Gen. jedoris or Jecinoris. 

4. Femur, n., thigh, usually forms its oblique cases from the stem femor-, 
but sometimes from the stem fexnin-. Thus, Gen. femoris or feminis. 



Gkeneral Prinoiples of Gkender in the Third Deolension. 

43. I. Nouns in -5, -or, -68, -er, -*8 are Masculine. 

2. Nouns in -fta, -fia, -is, -ya, -x, -a (preceded by a consonant); 
-dd, -g6 (Genitive -inis) ; -i6 (abstract and collective), -fUi (Genitive 
-dtis or -udis) are Feminine. 

3. Nouns ending in -a, -e, -I, -y, -c, -1, -n, -t, -ar, -ur, -iia are 
Neuter. 

Chief Ezoeptiona to Gkender in the Third Deolenaion. 

44. Ezceptiona to the Rule for Maaoulinea. 

1 . Nouns in -6. 

a. Feminine: o^xb, flesh. 

2. Nouns in -or. 

a. Feminine : arbor, tree, 

b. Neuter: aequor, j^a; ooxy heart; taarmor, marble, 

3. Nouns in -da. 

a. Feminine : d5a, dowry. 



b. Neuter: 6a (6ri8), mouth 

Nouns in -er. 

a. Feminine : linter, skiff. 
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b» Neuter: oad&ver, corpse \ iter, way; ttLber, tumor; dber, 
udder. Also botanical names in -er ; as, acer, maple. 

5. Nouns in -6s. 

a. Feminine : segea, crop. 

45. Ezceptiona to the Rule for Feminines. 

1 . Nouns in -Sis. 

a. Masculine, fts, an as (coin) ; vfta, bondsman. 

b. Neuter : vfts, vessel. 

2. Nouns in -Ss. 

a. Masculine : ari6s, ram ; pari6s, «///// ; p68, /oo/. 

3. Nouns in -is. 

a. Masculine : all nouns in -nis and -guis ; as, amnia, river ; 

Ignia, ^re; p&nis, bread; sanguia, blood; unguia, nail. 
Also — 

sodMy axle. piBciB,/isA. 

collia, /till. poatia, posl. 

faaois, bundle. pulvia, dust. 

lapia, stone. orbia, circle. 

m0nsia, month. aentia, brier. 

4. Nouns in -x. 

a. Masculine : apex, peak ; c5dex, tree-trunk ; grex, flock ; 
imbrex, tile; pollex, thumb; vertex, summit; caliz, ct4p. 

5. Nouns in -a preceded by a consonant. 

a. Masculine : dSna, tooth ; f 5na, fountain ; mdns, tnountain ; 
p5na, bridge. 

6. Nouns in -d6. 

a. Masculine: 0SLrd6, hinge ; 6rd6j order* 

46. Exceptiona to the Rule for Neuters. 

1 . Nouns in -1. 

a. Masculine : adl, sun ; aU^ salt. 

2. Nouns in -n. 

a. Masculine : pecten, comb. 

3. Nouns in -ur. 

a. Masculine: YJiltur, vulture. 

4. Nouns in -iUi. 

a. Masculine : lepua, hare. 
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Qreek Noans of the Third DeclenBlon. 

47. The following are the chief peculiarities of these : — 

1. The ending -& in the Accusative Singular; as, aetherS^o^/A^r; 
SalamlnS, Salamis, 

2. The ending -is in the Nominative Plural; as, PhrygSs, 
Phrygians. 

3. The ending -Ss in the Accusative Plural; as, Phrygfts, 
Phrygians, 

4. Proper names in -fis (Genitive -antia) have -ft in the Vocative 
Singular; as, Atlfts (Atlantis), Vocative Atlft, Atlas, 

5. Neuters in -ma (Genitive -matis) have -Is instead of -ibua in 
the Dative and Ablative Plural ; as, poSmatls, poems, 

6. Orpheus, and other proper names ending in -eus, form the 
Vocative Singular in -eu (Orpheu, etc.). But in prose the other 
cases usually follow the second declension ; as, Orphel, Orpheo, etc. 

7. Proper names in -§s, like PericlSs, form the Genitive Singular 
sometimes in -is, sometimes in -I ; as, Periclis or PerioU. 

8. Feminine proper names in -5 have -ds in the Genitive, but -6 
in the other oblique cases ; as, — 

Nom, Dido Ace, Dido 

Gen, Didus Voc, Did5 

Dai, Did5 AbL Did5 

9. The regular Latin endings often occur in Greek noUfli. 



FOURTH DECLENSION. 
fi-Stems. 



48. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in -us Mascu- 
line, and -tl Neuter. They are declined as follows : — 





Fractus, fruit. 


Cornfl, horn. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, 


fructus 


fructus 


cornO: 


comua 


Gen, 


fructfls 


fructuum 


corntLs 


cornuum 


Dot, 


fructui 


fructibus 


comd 


cornibus 


Ace. 


friictum 


fructfis 


cornii 


cornna 


Voc. 


fructus 


fructus 


corna 


cornna 


Abl. 


fructa 


fructibus 


cornfl 


comlbtui 
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F«oiiUarltles of Noons of the Fourth Deelenslon. 

49. I. Nouns in <-ua, particularly in early Latin, often form the 
Genitive Singular in *i, following the analogy of nouns In -va of 
the Second Declension; as, senftti, Arnfttl. This is usually the 
case in Plautus and Terence. 

2. Nouns in -us sometimes have ^11 in the Dative Singular, instead 
of -ul; as, frUotd (for frUotuI). 

3. The ending -ubus, instead of -ibus, occurs in the Dative and 
Ablative Plural of artOs (Plural), limbs i tribus, tribe '^ and in dis- 
syllables in -COS ; as, artubus, tribubus, aroubus, lacubus. But 
with the exception of tribus, all these words admit the forms in 4bus 
as well as those in -ubus. • 

4. Domus, house, is declined according to the Fourth Declension, 
but has also the following forms of the Second : — 

domi (locative), at home; domuiUi homewards ^ to one^s home; 
domd, from home; dom5s, homewards, to their (etc.) homes* 

5. The only Neuters of this declension in common use are : cornfL, 
genu, and verfL. 

Exceptions to Oender in the Fourth Declension. 

50. The following nouns in -us are Feminine: acus, needle; 
domus, house; manus, hand; portions, colonnade; tribus, tribe; 
Idas (Plural), Ides, 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 
^-Sterns. 

51. Nouns of the Fifth Declension end in -6s, and are 
declined as follows : — 



Di6s, m 


,day. 


RSs, f. 


thing. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Nom, diss 


diss 


rSs 


rSs 


Gen, diM 


diSrum 


rSI 


rSrum 


Dca. diM 


diSbus 


rSI 


rSbus 


Ace, diem 


diss 


rem 


rSs 


Voc, difis 


diss 


rSs 


rSs 


Abl, die 


diSbus 


rS 


rSbus 
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Feonliarities of Nouiui of the Fifth Deolenaion. 

52. I. The ending of the Genitive and Dative Singular is -81, 
instead of -61, when a consonant precedes ; as, spSI, x€L, fiddl. 

2. A Genitive ending -I (for-il) is found in pl6bl (from plfibfis = 
piebs) in the expressions tribfUiaa plGbl, tribune of. the people^ and 
pl6bl Bcltum, decree of the people; sometimes also in other words. 

3. A Genitive and Dative form in -€ sometimes occurs ; as, aci6. 

4. With the exception of difia and rfti, most nouns of the Fifth 
Declension are not declined in the Plural. But acifis, seriSs, speoiSs, 
8p6B, and a few others, are used in the Nominative and Accusative 
Plural. 

Gkender in the Fifth Deolension. 

53. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are regularly Feminine, except 
dies, dayj and merldiSs, mid-day. But difis is sometimes Feminine 
in the Singular, particularly when it means an appointed day. 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
64. Here belong - 

1. Nouns used in the Singular only. 

2. Nouns used in the Plural only. 

3. Nouns used only in certain cases. 

4. Indeclinable Nouns. 

Nouns used in the Singular only. 

55. Many nouns, from the nature of their signification, 
are regularly used in the Singular only. Thus : — 

1. Proper names ; as, Cicer5, Cicero; Italia, Italy. 

2. Nouns denoting material ; as, aes, copper; Iftc, milk, 

3. Abstract nouns; as, ign5rantia, ignorance; bonitfls, good- 
ness. 

4. But the above classes of words are sometimes used in the Plural. 
Thus : — 

a) Proper names, — to denote different members of a fiamily, or 
specimens of a type ; as, Cicer5n6B, the Ciceros ; Catdnte, 
men like Cato, 
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b) Names of materials, — to denote objects made of the mate- 
rial, or different kinds of the substance; as, aera, bronzes 
(i.e. bronze figures) ; ligna, woods. 

c) Abstract nouns, — to denote instances of the quality; as, 
igndrantiae, cases of ignorance. 

Noons used in the Plural only. 
56. Here belong — 

1. Many geographical names; as, Thfibae, Thebes i Leuotra, 
Leuctra; Pomp6jI, Pompeii. 

2. Many names of festivals; as, Megal0aia, the Megalesian fes- 
tival. 

3. Many special words, of which the following are the most 
important : — 

anguatiae, narrow pass. manfia, spirits of the dead. 

arma, weapons. minae, threats. 

deiiciae, delight. mcenia, city walls. 

divitiae, riches. ntLptiae, marriage. 

Idus, Ides. posterl, descendants. 

indfltiae, truce. reliquiae, remainder. 

Insidiae, ambush. tenebrae, darkness. 

maj5rSa, ancestors. verbera, blows. 

Also in classical prose regularly — 

cervices, neck. n&rfia, nose. 

fidfia, lyre. vlacera, viscera. 



Nouna uaed only in Certain Caaes. 

57. I. D'aed in only One Caae. Many nouns of the Fourth 
Declension are found only in the Ablative Singular ; as, jussfl, by the 
order \ injussfl, without the order; n§ta, by birth. 

2. Used in Two Cases. 

a. Pors (chance)^ Nom. Sing. ; forte, Abl. Sing. 

b. Spontis (free-will). Gen. Sing. ; sponte, Abl. Sing. 

3. Used in Three Caaea. NSmo, no one (Nom.), has also the 
Dat. nSminl and the Ace. nSminem. The Gen. and Abl. are 
supplied by the corresponding cases of nfilluB ; viz. ni&llius and 
null5. 
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4. ZmpetTui has the Norn., Ace, and Abl. Sing., and the Nom. 
and Ace. Plu. ; viz, impettts, impetum, impetd, impettu. 

5. a, Preci, precem, prece, lacks the Nom. and Gen. Sing. 
b, Vioia, vio^m, vioo, lacks the Nom. and Dat. Sing. 

6. Opis, dapis, and frusis, — all lack the Nom. Sing. 

7. Many monosyllables of the Third Declension lack the Gen. Plu. ; 
as, cor, Itiz, sol, aes, os (oris), riis, sftl, ttla. 

Indeclinable Nouiui. 

58. Here belong — 

fSa, n., right, nefSa, n., impiety. 

Instar, n., likeness, nihil, n., nothing, 

mSUie, n., morning. secus, n., sex, 

I . With the exception of mSUie (which may serve also as Ablative, 
in the morning) ^ the nouns in this list are simply Neuters confined in 
use to the Nominative and Accusative Singular. 

Heteroclites. 

59. These are nouns whose forms are partly of one 
declension, and partly of another. Thus ; — 

1 . Several nouns have the entire Singular of one declension, while 
the Plural is of another; as, — 

vSb, vasis (vessel) \ Plu., viLsa, vasonim, vftsla, etc. 
jugerum, jugeri (acre) ; Plu., jagera, jtlgerum, jugeribus, etc. 

2. Several nouns, while belonging in the main to one declension, 
have certain special forms belonging to another. Thus : — 

a) Many nouns of the First Declension ending in -ia take also 
a Nom. and Ace. of the Fifth; as, mlterifis, mSteriem, 
material, as well as materia, materiam. 

b) Fames, hunger, regularly of the Third Declension, has the 
Abl. fame of the Fifth. 

c) Requifia, requifitia, rest, regularly of the Third Declension, 
takes an Ace. of the Fifth, requiem, in addition to requi- 
6tem. 

d) Besides pl6ba, plfibia, common people, of the Third Declen- 
sion, we find pl3b9s, plfibSi (also plfibl, see § 5?. 2), of the 
Fifth. 



Heterogeneous Nouns. 
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Heterogeneous Nouns. 
60. Heterogeneous nouns vary in Gender. Thus : — 

1 . Several tiouns of the Second Declension have two forms, — one 
Masc. in -us, and one Neuter in 'iun ; as, olipeus, ollpeum, shuld; 
carrus, carrum, cart, 

2. Other nouns have one gender in the Singular, another in the 
Plural; as, — 



SINGULAR. 

balneum, n., batk ; 
epultun, n., fiasti 
frSnum, n., bridle; 
jocus, va.yjest; 
loous, m.f placgf 

rftstrum, n., rake; 



PLURAL. 

balneae, f., batk-kouse. 
•pulae, f., feast, 

fr8|lX, m. (rarely frSna, n.), bridle, 
joca, n. (also jocX, m.), jests. 
looa, n., places ; looX, m., passages 

or topics in an author. 
rftstrl, m. ; rastra, n., rakes* 



Heterogeneous nouns may at the same time be heteroclites, as in case 
of the first two examples Above. 



Plurals with Change of Meaning. 

61. The following nouns have one meaning in the 
Singular, and another in the Plural: — 

PLURAL. 

aed6s, house. 

auzilia, auxiliary troops. 

oatceres, stalls for racing-chariots. 

castra, camp. 

c5piae, troops^ resources. 

finSs, borders^ territory. 

f ortunae, possessions^ wealth. 

gr&tiae, thanks. 

impedimenta, baggage. 

litterae, epistle^ literature. 

mdr0s, character. 

operae, laborers. 

opSs, resources. 

partSs, party ^ rdle, 

s&ies, wit. 



SINGULAR. 

aedds, temple; 

auzilium, help ; 

caxoer, prison ; 

castrum^ fort ; 

cdpiA^ abundance; 

finis, end; 

f orttLna, fortune ; 

gratia, favor ; 

impedlmentum, hindrance; 

littera, letter (of the alphabet); 

fll5s, habit, custofn; 

opera, help^ service; 

(ops) opis, help ; 

puxUf part; 

sftl, salt ; 
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B, ADJECTIVES. 

62. Adjectives denote quality. They are declined like 
nouns, and fall into two classes, — 

1. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

2. Adjectives of the Third Declension. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSIONS. 

63. In these the Masculine is declined like hortu«, puer, 
or ager, the Feminine like porta, and the Neuter like bellum. 
Thus, Masculine like hortus : — 







Bonus, good. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuunb. 


FSMmiNB. 


Nkutw. 


Norn, 


bonus 


bona 


bonum 


Gen. 


boni 


bonae 


bonI 


Dot. 


bon6 


bonae 


bond 


Ace. 


bonum 


bonam 


bonum 


Voc. 


bone 


bona 


bonum 


AbL 


bon5 


bona 

PLURAL. 


bon5 


Nom. 


bonI 


bonae 


bona 


Gen. 


bon5rum 


bonftrum 


bonSrum 


Dot. 


bonlii 


bonis 


bonis 


Ace. 


bonSs 


bonSLs 


bona 


Voc. 


boni 


bonae 


bona 


Abl. 


boniiB 


bonis 


bonis 



a. The Genitive Singular Masculine and Neuter of Adjectives 
in -ius ends in -ii (not in -i as in case of Nouns ; see § 25. 
I ; 2). So also the Vocative Singular of such Adjectives 
ends in -ie, not in -J. Thus eximius forms Genitive 
ezimii: Vocative ezimie. 
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64. Masculine like puer : — 







Tener, tender. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuunb. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Norn. 


tener 


tenera 


tenenim 


Gen. 


tenerl 


tenerae 


tenerl 


Dot. 


tenerS 


tenerae 


tener5 


Ace. 


tenerum 


teneram 


teneram 


Voc, 


tener 


tenera 


teneram 


AbL 


tenerS 


tenerft 

PLURAL. 


tener5 


Norn. 


tenerl 


tenerae 


tenera 


Gen. 




tenerftnim 


tener5nim 


Dat. 


teneriB 


teneiis 


tenerts 


Ace. 


tener5B 


tenerae 


tenera 


Voc. 


teneri 


tenerae 


tenera 


AbL 


tenerts 


teneiis 


tenerts 



65. Masculine like ager : • 







Sacer, sacred. 








SINGULAR. 






Masculine. 


Feminine. 




Norn. 


sacer 


sacra 


sacram 


Gen. 


sacrt 


sacrae 


sacrt 


Dat. 


sacrS 


sacrae 


sacrS 


Ace. 


sacram 


sacram 


sacram 


Voc. 


sacer 


sacra 


sacram 


AbL 


sacrS 


sacra 

PLURAL. 


sacrS 


Nom. 


sacrt 


sacrae 


sacra 


Gen. 


sacrdrum 


sacrftrum 


sacrdrum 


Dat. 


sacrts 


sacrts 


sacrtis 


Ace. 


sacrSs 


sacrSs 


sacra 


Voc. 


sacrt 


sacrae 


sacra 


AbL 


sacrts 


sacrls 


sacrts 



I . Most adjectives in -er are declined like saoer. The following 
are declined like tener: asper, rough; lacer, torn\ IXber, free] 
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^-reUJud; pvSsper. prospermu \ 
sometimes dexter, rigkl. 

2. SatoTy/jKiy; is dedined: 



in -isr and -C0r ; 



66. Here belong — 

attiM, an4ftk£ri alter, <Ar ^*«r; 

ttQiWy any I niUlaSy mom€i 

vfeer, tt'-tti:* / (of two) ; neuter, n€itM£r; 



They are declined as follows : — 



SIXGULJat. 

Masctuvb. Fexcoxe. Nkctvx. Masctxixb. F rnMiKm* . Nbittsr. 

A^^OT. alias alia aliud alter altera alteram 

Gen. alteiins alterius alterivs^ alterioa alteiina alterius 

Dot. alii alii al3 altexT alterf* alteif 

Au. alium aHa»^^ alimd alteram alteram alterom 



Abl. aUo alia alid altciO alterm alterd 

Nom. uter utra ntmm t5tas tdta totom 

Gen. utriua utiiaa ntiiaa tdtloa totioa totlos 

Dot. utri utif ntrf toti toti toti 

Ace. utnim utram utrom t5tam tdtam totom 

Voc. 

Abl. utr6 utra utr6 t5t5 tota tot5 

1. ^ these words lack the Vocative. The Plural is regular 

2. Neuter is declined like uter. 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

67. These fall into three classes,— 

\ a?'k"'' °' *"° terminations. 



Adjectives of the Third Declension. 
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a. With the exception of Comparatives, and a few other words 
mentioned below in § 70. i, all Adjectives of the Third 
Declension follow the inflection of I-stems ; i,€. they have 
the Ablative Singular in -I, the Genitive Plural in -ium, the 
Accusative Plural in -Is (as well as -fti) in the Masculine 
and Feminine, and the Nominative and Accusative Plural 
in -ia in Neuters. 



AdjeotiTM of Three Terminatioiie. 
68. These are declined as follows : — 







Acer, sharp. 








SINGULAR. 






Mascuunb. 


Fbmininb. 




Nom, 


acer 


acrla 


acre 


Gen. 


acriB 


aoia 


acrla 


Dot, 


acrit 


acrf 


acrt 


Ace, 


acrem 


acrem 


acre 


Voc, 


acer 


aoia 


acre 


AM. 


acif 


acrf 

PLURAL. 


acil 


Nom. 


acrte 


acrSa 


acrla 


Gen. 


acrittm 


gcrlttin 


acrlum 


Dot. 


acrlbua 


acribua 


acribua 


Ace. 


acrte, .b 


ftcrSa, -la 


acrla 


Voc. 


acrte 


acrSa 


acrla 


Abl. 


acrlbua 


acribua 


acribua 



1. Like aoer are declined alaoer, lively; campeater, level; cele- 
ber, famous; equeater, equestrian; paldster, marshy; pedeater, 
pedestrian; puter, ratten; aalf&ber, wholesome; ailveater, woody; 
terreater^ terrestrial; volucer, winged; also names of months in 
-ber, as September. 

2. Celer, celeria, celere, swift^ retains the e before r, but lacks 
the Genitive Phiral. 

3. In the Nominative Singular of Adjectives of this class the Femi- 
nine form is sometimes used for the Masculine. This is regularly true 
of aalfLbrla, ailveatria, and terrestris. In case of the other words 
in the list^ the use of the Feminine for the Masculine is confined chiefly 
to aarly and late Latin, and to poetry. 
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Inflections. 



Adjectives of Two Terminatioxui. 
J. These are declined as follows : — 





FortlB, strong. 


Fortiory 


stronger 






SINGULAR. 








M. AND F. 


Nkut. 


M. AND F. 


Nbut. 


Nom, 


fortiB 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Gen, 


fortis 


fortis 


fortioris 


fortioris 


Dat, 


forti 


fortI 


fortiori 


fortiori 


Ace. 


fortem 


forte 


fortiorem 


fortius 


Voc. 


fortis 


forte 


fortior 


fortius 


Abl. 


fortI 


fortI 

PLURAL. 


fortiore, -I 


fortiore, -i 


Nam. 


fortte 


fortia 


fortiorfis 


fortiora 


Gen. 


fortinm 


fortinm 


fortiorum 


fortiomm 


Dat. 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


fortidribus 


Ace. 


fortes, -Is 


fortia 


forti5res, -Is 


fortiora 


Voc. 


fort0s 


fortia 


fortiores 


fortiora 


Abl. 


fortibus 


fortibus 


fortioribus 


fortioribus 



I. Fortior is the Comparative of fortis. All Comparatives are 
regularly declined in the same way. The Ace. Plu. in -Is is rare. 



Adjectives of One Termination. 



70. 


Feilz, happy. 


Prfldens, 


prudent. 






SINGULAR 








M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Neut. 


Norn. 


felix 


felTx 


prudens 


prudens 


Gen. 


felTcis 


felicis 


prudentis 


prudentis 


Dat. 


felicl 


felTdt 


prudenti 


prudenti 


Ace. 


felTcem 


felTx 


prudentem 


prudens 


Voc. 


felix 


felTx 


prudens 


prudens 


Abl. 


feli(J 


felT(J 

PLURAL. 


prudenti 


prudenti 


Norn. 


felicfis 


felida 


prudentfis 


prudentia 


Gen. 


felicium 


felicium 


prudentium 


prudentium 


Dat. 


felidLbus 


felicibus 


prudentibus 


prudentibus 


Ace. 


felic6s,-Is 


felTcia 


prudentSs, -is 


prudentia 


Voc. 


felicSs 


felida 


prudentfis 


prudentia 


Abl. 


felicibus 


felTdbus 


prudentibus 


prudentibus 
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Vetiis, 


old, 

SINGULAR. 


Pias, 


more. 




M. AND F. 


Neut. 


M. AND F. 


Nbut. 


Norn. 


vetus 


vetus 




plus 


Gen, 


veteris 


veteris 




pluris 


Dai, 


veteii 


veteri 






Ace, 


veterem 


vetus 




plus 


Voe. 


vetus 


vetus 






Abl, 


vetere 


vetere 

PLURAL. 




plure 


Norn. 


veterSs 


Vetera 


plurSs 


plura 


Gen, 


veterum 


veterum 


plurium 


plurium 


Dat, 


veteribus 


veteribus 


pluribuB 


pluribus 


Ace, 


veter«8 


Vetera 


plur6s, -Is 


plura 


Voe, 


veterfis 


Vetera 






Abl, 


veteribus 


veteribus 


pluribus 


pluribus 



1 . It will be observed that vetus is declined as a pure Consonant- 
Stem ; i.e. Ablative Singular in -e, Genitive Plural in -um, Nominative 
Plural Neuter in -a, and Accusative Plural Masculine and Feminine in 
-5s only. In the same way are declined compos, controlling; dives, 
rich] particeps, sharing; pauper, poor; princeps, chief; sdspes, 
safe; superstes, surviving. Yet dives always has Neut. Plu. ditia. 

2. Inops, needy ^ and memor, mindful^ have Ablative Singular 
inopi, memorl, but Genitive Plural inopum, memorum. 

3. Participles in -Sns and -6ns follow the declension, of I-stems. 
But they do not have -1 in the Ablative, except when employed as adjec- 
tives ; when used as participles or as substantives, they have -e ; as, — 

& sapient! vir5, by a wise man ; but 

ft sapiente, by a philosopher; 

Tarquini5 r6gnante, under the reign of Tarquin, 

4. Plus, in the Singular, is always a noun. 

5. In the Ablative Singular, adjectives, when used as substantives, — 

<i) usually retain the adjective declension ; as, — 
aequftlis, contemporary^ Abl. aequall. 
cdnsulftris, ex-consul^ Abl. consulftrl. 

So names of Months; as, Aprlli, April; DecembrI, De- 
cember, 

b) But adjectives used as proper names have -e in the Ablative 
Singular; as, Celere, Celer; JuvenSle, Juvenal, 
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c) Patrials in -As, -fttis and -Is, -Xtis, when designating places, 
regularly have -I ; as, in Arplnftti, on the estate at Arpinum; 
yet -e, when used of persons ; as, ab Arplnftte, by an Arpi- 
natian. 

6. A very few indeclinable adjectives occur, the chief of which are 
fragi, frugal., nfiquam, worthless. 



COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

71. I. There are three degrees of Comparison, — the 
Positive, the Comparative, and the Superlative. 

2. The Comparative is regularly formed by adding -ior 
(Neut. -ius), and the Superlative by adding -isslmus (-a, -um), 
to the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowel ; as, — 

altus, high, altior, higher y altissimus, | ^^S^^^^^ 

V very high. 
fortis, brave, fortlor, fortiasimus. 

fellx, fortunate^ felidor, felTdasimua. 

dives, rich, divitior, divitiasimaa. 

So also Participles, when used as Adjectives ; as, — 

doctus, learned, doctior, doctisBimaa. 

egens, needy, egentior, egentiaaimua. 

3. Adjectives in -er form the Superlative by appending -rimna to 
the Nominative of the Positive. The Comparative is regular. Thus : — 

asper, rough, asperior, asperrimua. 

pulcher, beautiful, pulchrior, pulcherrimua. 

acer, sharp, acrior, acerrimua. 

celer, swift, celerior, celerrimua. 

pauper, poor, pauperior, pauperrimua. 

a. Notice maturua, m&turior, m&turisaimua or maturrimoa. 

4. Five Adjectives in -ilia form the Superlative by adding -limua 
to the Stem of the Positive deprived of its final vowel. The Compara- 
tive is regular. Thus : — 

facilis, easy, facilior, facillimua. 

difficilis, difficult, difficilior, difficillimua. 

similis, like, similior, simillimua. 

dissimilis, unlike, dissimilior, dissimillimua. 

humilis, low, humilior, humillimua. 



Comparison of Adjectives. 
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5. Adjectives in -dicus, -ficus, and -volus, form the Comparative 
and Superlative as though from forms in -dXofins, -fiotoB, -volOns. 
Thus : — 



maledicus; slanderous, maledicentior, 
magnificus, magniftceni, magnificentior, 
benevolus, kindly, benevolentior, 

a. Positives in -dIcSns and -volfins occur in early Latin ; as, 
maledlcSns, benevolfins. 



maledlcentisBimus. 

magnificentiMimus. 

benevolentissimuB. 



bonus, good, 
malus, bad, 
parvus, small, 
magnus, large, 
multus, much, 
frugl, thrifty, 
nequam, worthless, 



Irregular CompariBon. 

72. Several Adjectives vary the Stem in Compari- 
son; viz, — 

melior, 

pejor, 

minor, 

major, 

plus, 

frugallor, 

nequlor, 

I . Observe that the i of -ior becomes j 
and m&jor. 

Defective Comparison. 

73. I . Positive lacking entirely, — 

(Cf. prae, in front of) prior, former, piimus, first, 

citerior, on this side, citimus, near. 
ulterior, farther, ultimus, farthest. 
interior, inner, intimus, inmost. 

propior, nearer, proximuB, nearest. 
deterior, inferior, deterrimus, worst. 



optimus. 

pessimuB. 

minimus. 

maximus. 

plurimuB. 

frugalissimus. 

nequissimus. 

between vowels — in pSjor 



(Cf. citra, this side of) 
(Cf. ultra, beyond.) 
(Cf. intra, within.) 
(Cf. prope, near,) 
(Cf. d6, down.) 



(Cf. archaic potis, possible,) potior, preferable, potlBsimus, chief est, 

2. Positive occurring only in special cases, — 
posters die, anno, etc., 

posterior, later, 



the following day, etc., 

poster!, descendants, 

exten, foreigners, 
nationes exterae, for- 
eign nations, 



f latest, 
postr6mu8,|^^^^ 

f late-born, 
^postumu8,|^^^^^^^^,^^^^^ 



exterior, outer. 



extrSmus, 
extimus, 



18, I 

1 J 



outermost. 



>m€sr. 
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irr-L-- f-'TT. 




fUst. 



A-i»: n -.Tie -'^j^ ▼• "is 






-5 .SiZiin^ **i»' n 

1*1 ji i "C'v rnitf 



acdecTT^s in. -UiST 



O ii iUja.' Jtui sy Wx^^ sad, 

" w -r , Here rel-rnsr — 







- Si- - lee r • r^osrr—cr 
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AdjeotiveB not admitting Comparison. 

75. Here belong — 

1 . Many adjectives which, from the nature of their sigaification, do 
not admit of comparison ; as, hodiernus, of to-day \ annuus, annual) 
mortftlis, mortal, 

2. Some special words ; as, minis, gn&rus, mems ; and a few others. 

FORMATION AND COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

76. Adverbs are for the most part derived from adjec- 
tives, and depend upon them for their comparison. 

1. Adverbs derived from adjectives of the First and 
Second Declensions form the Positive by changing -I of 
the Genitive Singular to -€ ; those derived from adjectives 
of the Third Declension, by changing -is of the Genitive 
Singular to -iter ; as, — 

cams, ^x^^ dearly; 

pulcher, pulchrS, beautifully; 

acer, acriter, fiercely ; 

levis, leviter, lightly. 

a. But Adjectives in -ns, and a few others, add -ter (instead 
of -iter), to form the Adverb ; as, — 

sapiens, sapienter, 'ze/ir^/K; 
audax, audacter, boldly; 
soiiers, solierter, skillfully. 

2. The Comparative of all Adverbs regularly consists of the Accu- 
sative Singular Neuter of the Comparative of the Adjective ; while the 
Superlative of the Adverb is formed by changing the -I of the Genitive 
Singular of the Superlative of the Adjective to -6. Thus — 



(cams) 


car6, dearly, 


carius. 


carissimfi. 


(pulcher) 


pulchrfi, beautifully, 


pulchrius. 


pulcherrimfi. 


(acer) 


acriter, fiercely, 


acrius. 


acerrime. 


(levis) 


leviter, lightly, 


levius, 


levissimS. 


(sapiens) 


sapienter, wisely. 


sapientius, 


sapientissimg. 


(audax) 


audacter, boldly, 


audacius, 


audacissime.- 
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Inflections, 
Adverbs Peouliar In Comparison 


and Formation. 


77. I. 






beng, welly 


melius, 


optimS. 


maJg, iU, 


pejus, 


pessimS. 


mSlgnoperey greatly ^ 


magis, 




multum, muchy 


plus. 


plurimum. 


non multum, 1 ^^^^^^ 
parum, J 


minus, 


minimfi. 






diu, long. 


diuUus, 


diutissimfi. 


nequiter, worthlessly ^ 


nequius, 


nequissimS. 


saepe, often^ 


saepius. 


saepiasime. 


mature, betimes , 


matuiiuB, 


maturrimfi, 
matuiissimfi. 






prope, near^ 


propius, 


proxime. 


nuper, recently^ 




nupenimS. 




potius, rather. 


potissimum, especially. 




pilus, [Pr^iy^ \ primum, first, 
\ before y J 


secus, otherwise^ 


setius, less. 





2. A number of adjectives of the First and Second Declensions 
form an Adverb in -5, instead of -5 ; as, — 

crebro, frequently ; falso, falsely ; 

continud, immediately; subit5, suddenly; 

raro, rarely; and a few others. 

a, cite, quickly , has -5. 

3. A few adjectives employ the Accusative Singular Neuter as the 
Positive of the Adverb ; as, — 

multum,/;///^-*; minimum, /^^?j/; 

paulum, little; facile, easily, 

4. A few adjectives of the First and Second Declensions form the 
Positive in -iter ; as, — 



firmus, fTrmiter,y?r»//K; 
largus, X^x^texy copiously ; 

a. vlolentus has violenter. 



humanus, humaniter,^«wtf«/K; 
alius, aliter, otherwise. 



5. Various other adverbial suffixes occur, the most important of 
which are -tus and -tim; as, antlquitus, anciently; paulfttim, 
gradually. 



Numerals. 
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NUMERALS. 

78. Numerals may be divided into — 
I. Numeral Adjectives, comprising — 

a. Cardinals; as, fLnus, one\ duo, iwo] etc, 

b. Ordinals; as, prlmua, ^rst ; Beoundus, second ; etc, 

c. Distributives; as, singull, one by one ; bini, two by two; etc, 

II. Numeral Adverbs; as, semel, once; bis, twice; etc. 



79. Table of Numeral Adjectives and Adverbs. 





Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 


Distributives. 


Adverbs. 


I. 


iinus, una, unum 


primus,/rj/ 


%\Xi%^,one by ofii 


r semel 


2. 


duo, duae, duo 


secundus, second 


hini, two iy ttoo 


bis 


3- 


tres, tria 


tertius, third 


temi (trini) 


ter 


4- 


quattuor 


quartus,/2>«rM 


quaterni 


quater 


5- 


quinque 


quIntus.^A 


qulni 


quTnquies 


6. 


sex 


sextus 


sen! 


sexies 


7. 


septem 


Septimus 


septem 


septies 


8. 


octo 


octavus 


bctoni 


octies 


9. 


novem 


nonus 


noveni 


novies 


lO. 


decern 


decimus 


dem 


decies 


II. 


undecim 


iindecimus 


iindeni 


iindeeies 


12. 


duodecim 


duodecimus 


duodenT 


duodecies 


13. 


tredecim 


tertius decimus 


temT deni 


terdecies 


14. 


quattuordecim 


quartus decimus 


quaterni deni 


quaterdecies 


15. 


quindecim 


quTntus decimus 


quTm deni 


quTnquies decies 


16. 


1 sedecim 
sexdecim • 


sextus decimus 


seni deni 


sexies decies 










17. 


septendecim 


Septimus decimus 


septenT deni 


septies decies 


18. 


duodeviginti 


duodevTcesimus 


duodevTcem 


octies decies 


19. 


nndevTginti 


undevTcesimus 


iindevTceni 


novies decies 


20. 


vTgintI 


vicesimus 


vTcenT 


vTcies 


21. 


( vTgintT junus 


vTcesimus pnmus 


vTceni singulT 


vTcies semel 




\ iinus et vTgintl 


iinus et vTcesimus 


singull et vTcenT 


29. 


( viginti duo 
« duo et vTgintl 


vTcesimus secundus 


vTcenT bim 


, vTcies bis 




alter et vTcesimus 


bTm et vTcenT 


30. 


triginta 


trTcesimus 


trTceni 


trTcies 


40. 


quadraginta 


quadragesimus 


quadragem 


quadragies 


SO. 


quinquaginta 


quTnquagesimus 


quTnquageni 


quTnquSgies 


60. 


sexaginta 


sexagesimus 


sexIgenT 


sexagies 


70. 


septuaginta 


septuagesimus 


septuagem 


septuagies 


80. 


octoginta 


octogesimus 


octogenT 


octogies 


90. 


nonagintS 


nonagesimus 


nonagem 


nonagies 


100. 


centum 


centesimus 


centeni 


centies 
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Inflections, 





Cardinals. 


Ordinals. 






lOI. 


centum unus 
centum et Onus 


centesimus piTmus 


centeni singuli 


f centies scmel 




centesimuis et primus 


centeni et singuli 


2CX). 


ducenfi, -ae, -a 


ducentesimus 


duceni 


ducenties 


300. 


trecenti 


trecentesimus 


treceni 


trecenties 


400. 


quadringenti 


quadringentesimus 


quadringeni 


quadringenties 


500. 


quingentl 


quingentesimus 


quingeni 


quingenties 


600. 


sescentT 


sescentesimus 


sesceni 


sescenties 


700. 


septingentl 


septingentesimus 


septingenl 


septingenties 


800. 


octingenti 


octingentesimus 


octingeni 


octingenties 


900. 


nongenti 


nongentesimus 


nongeni 


nongenties 


1,000. 


mille 


millesimus 


singula mUlia 


millies 


2,00a 


duo millia 


bis mniesimus 


bina millia 


bismillies . 


100,000. 


centum millia 


centies millesimus 


centena millia 


centies millies 


,000,000. 


decies centena 


decies centies mille- 


decies centena 


decies centies 




mniia 


simus 


millia 


millies 


Note 
nstead ( 


. ensimus 

)f -fisimus an 


and -iftns are often written in 
id -168. 


the numerals 



Declension of the Cardinala. 

80. I . The declension of flnus has already been given under § 66. 
2. Duo is declined as follows : — 

Nom, duo duae 

Gen. duorum duarum 

Dat. duobus duabus 

Ace, duos, duo duas 

AbL duobus duabus 

a. So ambd, both^ except that its final o is long. 



duo 

duorum 

du5bus 

duo 

duobus 



TrSs is declined, — 




Nom. tres 


tria 


Gen. trium 


trium 


Dat. tribus 


tribus 


Ace. tres (trls) 


tria 


Abl. tribus 


tribus 



4. The hundreds (except centum) are declined like the Plural of 
bonus. 

5. Mille is regularly an adjective in the Singular, and indeclinable. 
In the Plural it is a substantive (followed by the Genitive of the objects 
enumerated ; § 201. i), and is declined, — 

Nom. millia Ace. millia 

Gen. millium Voc. millia 

Dat. mlllibus Abl. miUibus 
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Thus mllle hominfis, a thousand men; but duo mlllia hominum, 
two thousand men, literally two thousands of men, 

a. Occasionally the Singular admits the Genitive construction ; 
as, mllle hominum. 

6. Other Cardinals are indeclinable. Ordinals and Distributives 
are declined like Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions. 

PeculiaritieB in the Use of Numerals. 

81. I. The compounds from 21 to 99 may be expressed either 
with the larger or the smaller numeral first. In the latter case, et 
is used. Thus : — 

trigintft sez or sez et triginti, thirty-six. 

2. The numerals under 90, ending in 8 and 9, are often expressed 
by subtraction ; as, — 

duodSvIgintI, eighteen (but also oct5deoim) ; 

undSquadrSgiiitft, thirty-nine (but also trigintft novem or novem 
et trigintft). 

3. Compounds over 100 regularly have the largest number first; 
the others follow without et ; as, — 

centum viginti septem, one hundred and twenty-seven, 

ann5 mUlSsimd octingentS8im5 oot5gS8im5 8ecund5, in the year 

1882, 
Yet et may be inserted where the smaller number is either a digit or 
one of the tens ; as, — 

centum et septem, one hundred and seven ; 

centum et quadrftgintft, one hundred and forty , 

4. The Distributives are used — 

a) To denote so many each, so many apiece ; as, — 

bina talenta ils dedit, he gave them two talents ectch, 

b) When those nouns that are ordinarily Plural in form, but 
Singular in meaning, are employed in a Plural sense ; as, — 
binae litterae, two epistles. 

But in such cases, unl (not singull) is regularly employed 
for one, and trini (not term) for three ; as, — 
Anae litterae, one epistle. 
trinae litterae, three epistles. 

c) In multiplication ; as, — 

bis bina sunt quattuor, twice two are four. 
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C. PRONOUNS. 

82. A Pronoun is a word that indicates something with- 
out naming it. 

83. There are the following classes of pronouns : — 

I. Personal. V. Intensive. 

II. Reflexive. VI. Relative. 

III. Possessive. VII. Interrogative. 



IV. Demonstrative. 



VIII. Indefinite. 



I. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

84. These correspond to the English /, you, he, she, it, 
etc, and are declined as follows : — 



First Person, 


Second Person. 

SINGULAR. 


Third Person. 


Nom. ego, / 


tu, thou 


is, he\ ea, she-, id, it 


Gen. mei 


tui 


(For declension tee f 87.) 


Dot. mihi^ 


tibii 




Ace. me 


te 




Voc, 


tu 




AbL me 


te 

PLURAL. 




Nom. nos, we 


vos, you 




Gen. \ ^^^^"^-^ 
. nostrl 


vestrum 
, vestri 






Dat. nobis 


vobTs 




Ace. n5s 


vos 




Voc. 


vos 




AbL nobis 


vobTs 





1 . A Dative Singular mi occurs in poetry. 

2. Emphatic forms in -met are occasionally found; as, egomet, 
I myself \ tibimet, to you yourself ; tu has ttite and tutemet (written 
also tatimet) . 



1 The final i is sometimes long in poetry. 
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3. In early Latin, mSd and tfid occur as Accusative and Ablative 
forms. 

II. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

85. These refer to the subject of the sentence or clause 
in which they stand; like myself ^ yourself ^ in *I see myself 
etc. They are declined as follows : — 





First Person, 


Second Person, 


Third Person, 




Supplied by oblique 
cases of efO. 


Supplied by oblique 
cases of ttt. 




Gen, 
Dat, 
Ace. 
Voc. 


mel, of myself 
mihi, to myself 
me, myself 


tuT, of thyself 
tibi, to thyself 
te, thyself 


SUl 

Sibil 

se or sese 


Abl, 


me, with myself, etc 


te, with thyself, et 


c, se or sese 



1 . The Reflexive of the Third Person serves for all genders and for 
both numbers. Thus buI may mean, of himself herself itself or of 
themselves; and so with the other forms. 

2. All of the Reflexive Pronouns have at times a reciprocal force ; 

^^ inter sS pugnant, they fight with each other. 

3. In early Latin, sSd occurs as Accusative and Ablative. 



III. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

86. These are strictly adjectives of the First and Second 
Declensions, and are inflected as such. They are — 

First Person, Second Person. 

mens, -a, -um, my; tuns, -a, -um, thy; 

noster, nostra, nostrum, our; vester, vestra, vestrum, your; 

Third Person, 
suuB, -a, -um, his^ her^ itSy their. 

I . SuuB is exclusively Reflexive ; as, — 

pater suob llberds amat, the father loves his children. 

Otherwise, his^ her^ its are regularly expressed by the Genitive Singu- 
lar of is, viz. Sjus ; and their ^ by the Genitive Plural, e5rum, earum. 

1 The final 1 is sometimes long in poetry. 
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2. The Vocative Singular Masculine of mens is ml. 

3. The enclitic -pte may be joined to the Ablative Singular of the 
Possessive Pronouns for the purpose of emphasis. This is particularly 
common in case of su6, suft ; as, 8u6pte, suftpte. 



IV. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

87. These point out an object as here or there, or as 
previouBly mentioned. They are — 

Mc, this (where I am) ; 

iste, that (where you are) ; 

ille, that (something distinct from the speaker) ; 

is, that (weaker than ille) ; 

Idem, the same. 

HIc, iste, and ille are accordingly the Demonstratives of the First, 
Second, and Third Persons respectively. 

HIc, this. 





SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Mascuune. Femininb. Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 




Norn, hic^ 


haec hoc 


hi 


hae 


haec 


Gen, hujus^ 


hujus hujus 


horum 


harum 


horum 


Dai, huic 


huic huic 


his 


his 


his 


Ace, hunc 


hanc hdc 


hds 


has 


haec 


Abl. hoc 


hac hoc 


his 


his 


his 




iBte, thcUy that of yours. 








SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Masculine 


. Feminine. Neuter. 


Mascuune. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. iste 


ista istud' 


istl 


istae 


ista» 


Gen, istius 


istius istius 


istorum 


istarum 


istorum 


Dai, isti 


istl istl 


istis 


istIs 


istis 


Ace, istum 


istam istud 


btos 


istas 


ista» 


Abl, ista 


ista isto 


istIs 


istIs 


istIs 


Ille (archaic oUe), that^ that one, 


he, is declined like iste 


.4 



1 The vowel is sometimes short in poetry, — Mc. 

2 Forms of hic ending in -B sometimes append -ce for emphasis ; as, hdjusce, 
this , . . here; li58ce, hisce. When -ne is added, -ce becomes -cl ; as, hOscine. 

8 For istud, isttLc sometimes occurs ; for ista, istaec. 
* For illud, illCLc sometimes occurs. 
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Is, he, this, thai. 








SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Mascuunb. 


Feminine. Neuter. 


Mascuune. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Norn. 


is 


ea id 


ei, ii, (I) 


eae 


ea 


Gen. 


ejus 


ejus ejus 


eorum 


earum 


eorum 


Dat. 


ei 


el ei 


eis, iis 


eis, iis 


els, iis 


Ace. 


eum 


earn id 


eos 


eas 


ea 


AhL 


eo 


ea eo 

Idem, the 


eis, iis 
same. 


els, iis 


eis, iis 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 




Masculine. 


Feminine. Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Notn. 


Idem 


eadem idem 


eidem 
' iidem 
eorunden 


eaedem 


eadem 


Gen. 


ejusdem ejusdem ejusdem 


n earundem eorundem 


Dat. 


eidem 


eidem eidem 


eisdem 


eisdem 


eisdem 


Ace. 


eundem eandem idem 


eosdem 


easdem 


eadem 


AhL 


eodem 


eadem eodem 


eisdem 


eisdem 


eisdem 



The Norn. Plu. Masc. also has Idem, and the Dat. Abl. Plu. Isdem or IXsdem 

V. THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 

88. The Intensive Pronoun in Latin is ipee. It corre- 
sponds to the English myself, etc., in ^ I myself , he himself.' 





SINGULAR 






PLURAL. 




Mascuune. 


, Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Nom. ipse 


ipsa 


ipsum 


ipsI 


ipsae 


ipsa 


Gen. ipslus 


ipslus 


ipslus 


ipsorum 


ipsarum 


ipsorum 


Dat. ipsi 


ipsI 


ipsI 


ipsis 


ipsIs 


ipsis 


Ace. ipsum 


ipsam 


ipsum 


ipsos 


ipsas 


ipsa 


Abl. ipso 


ipsa 


ipso 


ipsIs 


ipsis 


ipsis 



VI. THE RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
89. The Relative Pronoun is qui, who. It is declined: — 

SINGULAR. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Masculine. 1 


Nom. qui 


quae 


quod 


qui 


Gen. cujus 
Dat. cui 


cujus 
cui 


cujus 
cui 


quorum 
quibus 2 


Ace. quern 
Abl. quo 1 


quam 
qua* 


quod 
qu5* 


quos 
quibus ^ 



1 An Ablative qui occurs in quicum. 



PLURAL. 




Feminine. 


Neuter. 


quae 


quae 


quarum 
quibus 2 


quorum 
quibus 2 


quas 
quibus '^ 


quae 
quibus * 


2 Sometimes qviis. 
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VII. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

90. The Interrogative Pronouns are quia, who? (sub- 
stantive) and qui, what? what kind oft (adjective). 

1. QxAB^whof 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Masc. and Fem. Nbutbr. Wanting. 

quid 

cujus 

cui 

quid 

quo 

2. qui, what? what kind off is declined precisely like the Rela- 
tive Pronoun ; viz, qui, quae, quod, etc. 

a. An old Ablative qui occurs, in the sense of howf 

b. Qui is sometimes used for quia in Indirect Questions. 

c. Quia, when limiting words denoting persons, is sometimes 
an adjective. But in such cases quia hom5 = what manf 
whereas qui hom5 = what sort of a man ? 

d. Quia and qui may be strengthened by adding -nam. Thus:^ 
Substantive, quianam, who, pray? quidnam, whaty pray? 
Adjective. qumam, quaenaxn, quodnam, of what kindy pray? 



Norn. 


quis 


Gen. 


cujus 


Dat. 


cui 


Ace. 


quem 


Abl. 


quo 



VIII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
91. These have the general force of some one^ any one. 



M. AND F. 


SUBSTANTrVES. 

Neut. 




Uhsc. 


ADJECTHTES. 
Fkm. Neut. 




quis, 




quid.j^«>'^f' 
^ 1 anything. 


qui. 


quae or qua, quod,a^. 


aliquis, 




aliquid. P'^^^T' 
something. 


aliqui 


aliqua, aliquod, any. 


quisquam, 




'^^^^-^^'YZ^inS. 


No corresponding adjective. 


quispiam, 




^^^^-^\z^^. 


quispiam , quaepiam , quodpiaro , any. 


quisque, 




quidque, each. 


quisque. 


quaeque, quodque, each. 


quivis, quaevis, quidvis, 
quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet, " 


anyone, 
anything 
you wish. 


quivis, 
quilibet, 


quae vis, quod vis, 
quaelibet, quodlibet, 


(any 
you 
. wish. 


auidam, quaedam, quiddam. 


' a certain 

person, 

. 01 thing. 


quidam, 


quaedam, quoddam. 


a cer- 
tain. 
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1. In the Indefinite Pronouns, only the pronominal part is declined. 
Thus : Genitive Singular alicujus, cujuBlibet, etc, 

2. Note that aliqul has aliqua in the Nominative Singular Femi- 
nine, also in the Nominative and Accusative Plural Neuter. Qui has 
both qua and quae in these same cases. 

3. Quidam forms Accusative Singular quondam, quandam ; Geni- 
tive Plural qu5rundam, quflrundam; the m being assimilated to n 
before d. 

4. Aliquia may be used adjectively, and (occasionally) aliqul sub- 
stantively. 

5. In combination with nS, bI, niai, num, either quia or qui may 
stand as a Substantive. Thus : al quia or al qui. 

6. Ecquis, anyone^ though strictly an Indefinite, generally has 
interrogative force. It has both substantive and adjective forms, — 
substantive, ecquia, ecquid; adjective, ecqui, eoquae and eoqua, 
ecquod. 

7. Quiaquam is not used in the Plural. 

8. There are two Indefinite Relatives, — quicumque and quiaquia, 
whoever, Quicumque declines only the first part ; quiaquia declines 
both, but has only quiaquia, quidquid, qu6qu6 in common use. 



PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

92. The following adjectives, also, frequently have pro- 
nominal force : — 

1. 2^\iAy another I dlt&t^ the other ; 
uter, which of twof (interr.) ; neuter, neither ; 

whichever of two (rel.) ; 
flnua, one ; nfUlua, no one (in oblique cases). 

2. The compounds, — 

uterque, utraque, utrumque, each of two; 

utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whoever of two; 

uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, either one you please; 

utervia, utravia, utrumvia, either one you please; 

alteruter, alterutra, alterutrum, the one or the other. 
In these, uter alone is declined. The rest of the word remains 
unchanged, except in case of alteruter, which may decline both 
parts; as, — 

Norn, alteruter altera utra alterum utrum 

Gen, alteriua utriua etc. 
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Chapter II. — Cdnjugatioti.. 

93. The Inflection of Verbs is called Conjugation. 

94. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and 
Person : 

1 . Two Voices, — Active and Passive. 

2. Three Moods, — Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

3. Six Tenses, — 

Present, Perfect, 

Imperfect, Pluperfect, 

Future, Future Perfect. 

But the Subjunctive lacks the Future and Future Perfect ; while the 
Imperative employs only the Present and Future. 

4. Two Numbers, — Singular and Plural. 

5. Three Persons, — First, Second, and Third. 

95. These make up the so-called Finite Verb, Besides 
this, we have the following Noun and Adjective Forms : — 

1 . Noun Forms, — Infinitive, Gerund, and Supine. 

2. Adjective Forms, — Participles (including the Gerundive). 

96. The Personal Endings of the Verb are, — 



Sing. I. 
2. 

3- 


-6; -m; -I (Perf. Ind.) ; 
-s; -sti (Perf. Ind.); -t6 or 

wanting (Impv.) ; 
-t; -t6(Impv.); 


Passivb. 
-r. 
-ris, -re ; -re, -tor (Impv.), 

-tur; -tor (Impv.). 


Plu. I. 
2. 

3- 


-mus; 

-tlB; -BtlB (Perf. Ind.); -te, 

-t6te (Impv.) ; 
-nt; -firunt (Perf. Ind.); -nt6 

(Impv.) ; 


-mur. 

-ntur ; -ntor (Impv.). 



VERB-STEMS. 

97. Conjugation consists in appending certain endings 
to the Stem We distinguish three different stems in a 
fully inflected verb, — 



Passive. 
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I. Present Stem, from which are formed — 

1. Present, Imperfect, and Future Indicative, 

2. Present and Imperfect Subjunctive, Active and Pas- 

3. The Imperative, sive. 

4. The Present Infinitive, 

5. The Present Active Participle, the Gerund, and Gerundive. 

II. Perfect Stem, from which are formed — 

1 . Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative, ' 

2. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 1- Active. 

3. Perfect Infinitive, 

III. Participial Stem, from which are formed — 

1 . Perfect Participle, 

2. Perfect, Pluperfect, and -Future Perfect Indicative, 

3. Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 

4. Perfect Infinitive, 

Apparently from the same stem, though really of different ori- 
gin, are the Supine, the Future Active Participle, the Future Infinitive 
Active and Passive. 

THE FOUR CONJUGATIONS. 

98. There are in Latin four regular Conjugations, dis- 
tinguished from each other by the vowel of the termination 
of the Present Infinitive Active, as follows : — 

Conjugation. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

99. Principal Parts. The Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, Perfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle^ 
constitute the Principal Parts of a Latin verb, — so called 
because they contain the different stems, from which the 
full conjugation of the verb may be derived. 

1 Where the Perfect Participle is not in use, the Future Active Participle, if it 
occurs, is given as one of the Principal Parts. 



Termination. 


Distinguishing 

Vowel. 


-are 


ft 


-Sre 


« 


-«re 


h 


-Ire 


I 
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CONJUGATION OF BUM. 

100. The irregular verb sum is so important for the 
conjugation of all other verbs that its inflection is given 
at the outset. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Imd. Pres. Inf. Pbrf. Ihd. Firr. Pautic* 

Bam eMe fnl futOniB 



SINGULAR. 

sum, I am^ 
es, thou arty 
es%A€ is; 



eraniy Iwasy 
eras, thou wasty 
erat, he was; 



er6, /shall be, 
eris, thou wilt be, 
erity he will be ; 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

PLURAL. 

sumnsy we are^ 
estlft, you ariy 
stmt, they are. 

Imperfect. 

erSmtui, we were, 
erStlB, you were^ 
erant, they were. 

Future. 

erlmuBy we shall be, 
eiitifly you will be, 
erunt, they will be. 



PERFECT. 

fill, / have beetij I was, fUimas, we have been, we were^ 

fuisti, thou hast been, thou wast, , fuistiB, you have been, you were, 

fuit, he has been, he was ; ^^^ 



' i they have been, they were. 



fueram, I had been, 
fuerftB, thou hadst been, 
fiierat^ he had been ; 



Pluperfect. 

fuer&muB, we had been, 
fuerfttis, you had been, 
fuerant, they had been. 



Future Perfect. 
fuerd, I shall have been, fuerimus, we shall have been, 

fueris, thou wilt have been, fueritis, you will have been^ 

fiierit, he will have been ; fuerint, they will have been. 



1 The Perfect Participle is wanting in sum. 



Conjugation of Sum. 
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SINGULAR. 

sim, may I be^ 

sis, mayst thou de, 

sit, Ut him be, may he be; 



essem,^ / should be, 
essSs,^ thou wouldst be, 
esset,^ he would be; 



SUBJUNCTIVE.1 
Present. 

PLURAL. 

sImuB, let us be, 
sitis, be ye, may you be, 
sint, let them be. 

Imperfect. 

ess6mu8, we should be, 
esflStlB, you would be, 
esBent,^ they would be. 



fuerim, / tnay have been, 
fueris, thou mayst have been, 
fuerit, he may have been; 



Perfect. 



fuerimusy we may have been, 
fueritlB, you may have been, 
fuerint, they may have been. 



Pluperfect. 

fuiflsem, / should have been, fuiBsemus, we should have been, 

fuisses, thou wouldst have been, fuiBBgtiB, you would have been, 

fulBset, he would have been ; fulBBont, they would have been. 



Pres, es, be thou, 
Put, est6, thou shalt be, 
est5, he shall be; 



IMPERATIVE. 

este, be ye* 



est5te, ye shall be, 
sant5, they shall be. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, esBe, to be, 

Perf, fuiaae, to have been. 

Put, futuruB esse,^ to be about to be. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Put. futilruB,^ about to be. 



1 The meanings of the different tenses of the Subjunctive are so many and so 
varied, particularly in subordinate clauses, that no attempt can be made to give 
them here. For fuller information the pupil is referred to the Syntax. 

2 For essem, ess6s, esset, essent, the forms forem, fores, foret, 
forent are sometimes used. 

s For futUrus esse the form fore is often used. 
^ Declined like bonus, -a, -um. 
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101. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Active Voice. — Amo, / love. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Prk& Ind. Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Perf. Pass. Partic. 

am5 amflre amSvI amatos ^ 



SINGULAR. 

am6, / love^ 
amSLs, you love, 
amaty he loves; 



amSlbam, / was loving, 
amftbas, you were loving, 
amSLbat, he was loving; 



amSlbo, I shall love, 
amSlbiSy you will love, 
am&bit, he will loite.; 



amavl, I have loved, I loved, 
amaviatl, you have loved, you 

loved, 
amavit, he has loved^e loved; 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

PLURAL. 

am&mtui, we love, 
amfttis, you love, 
amanty they love. 

Imperfect. 

amSlb&muB, we were loving, 
amSlbSltiB, you were loving, 
amftbant, they were loving. 



Future. 

amftbimuSy we shall love, 
amftbitis, you will love, 
amSLbunt, thejf will love. 

Perfect. 

amavimuB, we have loved, we loved, 
amavlatis, you have loved, you loved, 

amavCrunt, -fire, they have loved, they 
loved. 



amaveram, / had loved, 
amaverSa, you had loved, 
amaverat, he had loved; 



Pluperfect. 

amaveramuB, we had Unted, 
amaverfttiS; you had loVed, 
amaverant, they had loved. 



Future Perfect. 

amavero, / shall have loved, amaverimus, we shall have loved, 

amaveris, you will have loi'ed, amaveritis, you will have loved, 
amaverit, he will have loved; amaverint, they will have loved. 



First Conjugation. 
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SINGULAR. 

amem, may I love, 
amCs, may you love, 
amet, let him love; 



amSrem, I should love, 
amSLres, you would love, 
amaret, he would love; 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Present. 

PLURAL. 

am6mu8, let us love, 
amStiBy may you Un>e, 
ament, let them love. 

Imperfect. 

amftrSmtis, we should love, 
amSLrStiB; you would love, 
amSrent, they would love. 



Perfect. 
amaverim, / may have loved, amaverimus, we may have loved, 

amaveris, you may have loved, amaveritlB, you may have loved, 
ama verity he may have loved; amaverint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

amavissem, I should have loved, am3LyiBB^muB,we should have loved, 
amavisseB, you would have loved, amavisBStlB, you would have Urved, 
amavisset, he would have loved; amavlMent, they would have loved. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. am&, love thou; amSLte, love ye, 

Fut. amfttOy thou shalt love, amatSte, ye shall love, 

amatSy he shall love; amant5, they shall love. 



INFINITIVE. 



PARTICIPLE. 



Pres. 


amSLre, to love. 


Pres. 


amans,! loving. 


Perf. 


amaviBse, to have loved. 




(Gen. amantls) 


Fut. 


amat^ruB obbo, to be about 
to love. 


Fut. 


amatflrtui, about to love. 




GERUND. 




SUPINE. 


Gen. 


amandl, of loving. 






Dat. 


amandSy for loving. 






Ace. 


amandum, loving. 


Ace. 


amatum, to love. 


Abl. 


amand5; by loving. 


Abl. 


amattl, to love, be loved. 



1 For declension of amftne, see { 7a 3. 
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102. 



FIRST (OR A-) CONJUGATION. 
Faasive Voice. — Amor, / am loved. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prbs. Ind. 


Prbs. Inf. 


Pkrf. Ind. 


amor 


amflrl 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, 


amatus sum 


SINGULAR. 


I am loved. 


plural. 


amor 




am&mur 


amftriB 




amftmini 


amatur 


Imperfect. 


amantur 


amftbar 


I was loved. 


amabftmur 


amSblria, or 


-re 


amftbftminl 


amftbfttur 


Future. 


amftbantur 


amftbor 


I shall be lo7>ed. 


amftbimur 


amftberis, or 


-re 


amftbimini 


amSbitur 


Perfect. 


amftbuntur 


I have been Uyned or I was loved. 


amatus (-a, -um) sum ^ 


amati (-ae, -a) sumua 


amatuB es 




amati estis 


amatus est 


Pluperfect. 


amatI sunt 


amatus eram 


I had been loved. 

\ 


amati erftmus 


amatus erils 




amati erfttis 


amatus erat 


Future Perfect. 


amati erant 


amatus er5 ^ 


/shall have been loved. 


amati erimus 


amatus eris 




amati eritis 


amatus erlt 




amati erunt 



1 Fui, fuiati, etc., are sometimes used for sum, es, etc. So fueram, fuerfts, 
etc., for eram, etc. ; fuerS, etc., for er6, etc. 



First Conjugation. 6l 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I hi laved, lei him be laved. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

amer am6mar 

amSriSy ar -re amSminl 

amStur amentur 

IMPERFBCT. 

I should be lovedy he would be loved, 
amSLrer amftrSmor 

amftrSris, ar -re amarSminl 

amflrStur amarentnr 

Perfect. 

/ may have been hved, 
amStus aim ^ amati slmaB 

amttuB 8l8 amatI sItUi 

amatuB sit am^tl sint 

Pluperfect. 
/should have been loved, he would have been loved, 
arnatns eMem ^ amatI emiSmuB 

amatuB esBAi amatI eBB^tlB 

amatUB eBset amatX eBsent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, amSre, be thou loved; amaminl, be ye loved, 

Fut, amSltor, thou shalt be laved, 

amfttor, he shall be laved; amantor, they shall be laved, 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, amftrl, to be loved, 

Perf. amatUB esBe, to have been Perfect, amatuB, having been 

loved. loved, 

Fut, amatum iri, to be about to Gerundive, amsLnduB, to be loved, 

be loved. deserving to be 

loved. 

1 Fuerlzn, etc., are sometimes used for Bim ; so fulSBexn, etc., for essexn. 
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Inflections, 



SECOND (OR &-) CONJUGATION. 
103. Active Voice. — Moned, / advise. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pus. Ind. 


PnEs. Ikf. Perf. 


Ihd. Perf. Pass. Pari 


mone5 


monfire monul monitoa 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 








SINGULAR. 


/advise. 


plural. 


mone5 




monSmiui 


monta 




monfitis 


monet 


Imperfect. 


monent 


/ 


was advisingy or /advised. 


monfibam 




monfibftmiiB 


monfibfts 




monfibatis 


monSbat 


Future. 
/ shall advise. 


monfibant 


monSb5 




monfibimiui 


monfibis 




monfibitis 


monSbit 


Perfect. 


monibimt 


I have advisedy or /advised. 


monul 




monuimnB 


monuiflti 




monuiBtis 


monuit 


Pluperfect. 
/had advised. 


monuSnmt, or -Are 


monueram 




monuerfimnB 


, monuer&i 




monuerStis 


monuerat 


Future Perfect. 


monuerant 




/ shall have adinsed. 


monuerS 




monuerimns 


monueris 




monuerittB 


monueiit 




monuerint 



Second Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May /advise, let him advise, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

moneam mone&miui 

monefts monefttis 

moneat moneant 

Imperfect. 
I should advise, he would advise. 



monSrem 

mon6r68 

monfiret 



monfirSmns 

mon6r6tis 

mon6rent 



Perfect. 
/ may have advised, 
monuerim monuerimtui 

monueria monuerltia 

monuerlt monuerint 

Pluperfect. 
/ should have advised, he would have advised, 
monuiaaem monuiaafimna 

monuiaaSa monuiaaStia 

monuiaaet monuiaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. monS, advise thou ; monSte, advise ye, 

Fut. monSto, thou shall advise, mon6t5te, ye shall advise, 
mon6t5, he shall advise ; monent5, they shall advise. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres.. monfire, to advise. 

Perf. monuiaae, to have advised. 



Fut. 



monituma 
to advise 



to be about 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. monSna, advising. 
(Gen. monentia.) 
Fut. monitfLma, about to advise. 



GERUND. 

Gen. monendl, of advising, 

Dat. monend5, for advising. 

Ace. monendum, advising, 

Abl. monend5, by advising 



SUPINE. 



Ace. monitum, to advise. 

Abl. monitii, to advise^ be advised 
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Inflections. 



SECOND (OR B-) CONJUGATION. 
IM. FasalTe Voice. — Moneor, / am advised. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prbs. Ind. 


Prbs. Inf. 


Pbrf. Ind. 


moneor 


monfirl 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 


moDitne sum 


SINGULAR. 


lam advised. 


PLURAL. 


moneor 




moDimur 


monSriB 




monSminl 


monfitnr 


Imperfect. 
/was advised. 


monentur 


monSbar 




monfibftmnr 


monSbftris, 


or -xe 


monfibftminl 


monfibitor 


Future. 
y sAaH be advised. 


monnantur 


monfibor 




mon6bimiir 


monSberis, 


or-xe 


- monSbiminI 


monSbitur 




monSbuntur 



Perfect. 
I have been advisedy I was advised. 
monituB eum moniti Bnnms 

monitUB ee moniti OBtiB 

monituB eet ' moniti Bunt 



PLUPERFECT. 

I had been advised. 



monituB < 
monituB erftB 
monituB erat 



moniti erftmiiB 
moniti erfttlB 
moniti erant 



FUTURE Perfect. 
I shall have been advised. 



monituB er5 
monituB eria 
monituB erlt 



moniti erimuB 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 



Second Conjugation, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I be advised^ let him be advised. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

monear moneflmur 

mone&ris, or -re moneaminl 

monefttur moneantur 

Imperfect. 
I should be advised^ he would be advised. 

monerer monSrSmor 

monfirSris, or -re monfirSminI 

monSrStur monSrentur 



Perfect. 
/ may have been advised. 



monituB aim 
monitos sis 
monituB sit 



moniti sXmos 
moniti altlB 
moniti aint 



Pluperfect. 

/ should have been advised^ he would have been advised. 

monitua eaaem moniti eaaSmua 

monitua eaata moniti eaaStia 

monitua eaaet noonitl eaaent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. monSre, be thou advised; monSminl, be ye advised. 

Fut. monitor, thou shalt be ad- 
visedy 
monitor, he shall be advised. monentor, they shall be advised. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. monirl, to be advised. 
Perf. monitua eaae, to have been 

advised. 
Fut. monitum iri, to be about to 

be advised. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Perfect. monitua, advised. 

Gerundive, monendua, to be ad- 
vised^ deserving to 
be advised. 
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InJUctions. 



THIRD (OR CONSONANT-) CONJUGATION. 
105. AcTtHre Voice. — Rc^o. / tmU. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS- 



Pbss. Ixd. 


Pus. I9V. Pebf. Ixd. Pexf. Pass. Paktic. 


reg6 


regere rcjdt rectnB 




INDICATIVE MOOa 




Presfxt Texse. 




SlNGt'LAE. 


IruU. 


PLURAU 


rcg6 




regimns 


regis 




regitis 


regit 


iMPERi^ixrr. 


r^rant 




/a'<ij ruling, or I ruled. 


F^Sbam 




regSbftmiui 


regebSs 




regSbStis 


regSbat 


FirrcnE. 
IskaUruU. 


r^ebant 


regam 




r^miiB 


regSs 




regfitia 


reget 


Perfect. 


regent 




/have ruUdj or I ruled. 


rexl 




reximiiB 


reziBtt 




rexistis 


rezit 


Pluperfect. 
/had ruled. 


rexSnint, or -Are 


rexeram 




rexeramns 


rexerfls 




rexeratis 


rezerat 


Future Perfect. 


rexerant 


rexer5 




rexerimiu 


rexeris 




rexeritia 


rexerit 




rexeriot 



Third Conjugation, 
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Present. 






May I rule J let him rule 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


regam 




regAmuB 


reg&s 




regfttUi 


regat 


Imperfect. 


regant 




I should rule, he would rule. 


regerem 




regerSmos 


regerfts 




regerfitia 


regeret 


Perfect. 
/ may have ruled. 


regerent 


rexerim 




rexerimuB 


rexeriB 




rexeritiB 


rexerit 




rexerint 



Pluperfect. 
/ should have ruled, he would have ruled, 
rexiBBem rexisBemua 

rexiBBSB rexiBBfitlB 

rexlBBet rexlBsent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, rege, rule thou ; regite, rule ye, 

Fut, regito, thou shalt rule, regit5te, ye shall rule, 

regito, he shall rule ; regunto, they shall rule. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, regere, to rule. 
Perf, rexiBBe, to have ruled, 
Fut, rectflruB cbbo, to be about 
to rule. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, regBnB, ruling, 

(Gen. regentlB.) 
Fut, rectiiruB, about to rule. 



GERUND. 

Gen, regendi, of ruling, 

Dat, regendO; for ruling, 

Ace. regendum, rulings 

Abl, regend5, by ruling. 



Ace, 
Abl, 



SUPINE. 



rectum, to rule, 
rectu, to rule, be ruled. 



J-».'iLtrr4^«c 



:» 






'%Z*CA — '*E WCCC 



> X £. '-i^ i:- 








.' iar7€ ham '^t^^ zr S luc riujii£. 






r€cri 



:'uzSI >^T«r Vi-Ti —/.>»/. 



recns ent 



h-5 






Third Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I be ruled^ hi him be ruled, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

regar reg&mur 

regftrls^ or -re regftminl 

regftttir regantur 

Imperfect. 
I should be ruledy he would be ruled, 
regerer regerfimor 

reger6rl8, or -re regerSminl 

regerStur regerentnr 



rectus lim 
rectus 8fo 
rectus sit 



Perfect. 
I may have been ruled. 



reed slmus 
recti sitis 
recti sint 



Pluperfect. 

/ should have been ruled, he would have been ruled, 

rectus essem recti essfimus 

rectus essta recti essfitis 

rectus esset recti essent 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. regere, be thou ruled; regimini, be ye ruled, 

Fut, regitor, thou shall be ruled, 
regitor, he shall be ruled; 



reguntor, they shall be ruled. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres, regi, to be ruled. 

Perf, rectus esse, to have been 

ruled, 
Fut, rectum Irl, to be about to 

be ruled. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Perfect, rectus, ruled. 
Gerundive, regendus, to be ruled, 

deserving to be 

ruled. 
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Inflectiofts. 



FOURTH (OR i-) CONJUGATION. 
107. Active Voice. — Audio, / hear, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prbs. Ind. Prks. Inf. Perf. Ind 


Perf. Pass. Partic 


audi5 


audire audlvl 


audltuB 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


I hear. 


PLURAL. 


audi5 




audimos 


audXs 




audXtis 


audit 


Imperfect. 


audiunt 




I was hearing, or I heard. 


audifibam 


. 




audifibfts 




audiSbStis 


audifibat 


Future. 
I shall hear. 


audiSbant 


audiam 




audifimns 


audita 




audiStis 


audiet 


Perfect. 


audient 




I have heard J or I heard. 


audivl 




audivimtui 


audivistf 




audivistiB 


audivit 


Pluperfect. 
/had heard. 


audivSnint, or -9re 


audiveram 




audiveramuB 


audiverfts 




audlverfttie 


audiverat 


Future Perfect. 
/ shall have heard. 


audlverant 


audiverS 




audlverimtui 


audiverie 




audiveritiB 


audiverit 




audiverint 



Fourth Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Present. 


SINGULAR. 


May I hear y let him hear. 

PLURAL. 


audiam 


audi&mos 


audits 


audifttis 


audiat 


audlant 




IMPERFECT. 


/ should hear J he would hear. 
audirem audlrfimtui 


audirte 


audirStlB 


audlret 


audlrent 




Perfect. 


audiverlm 


/ may have heard, 

audiverlmuB 


audiverlB 


audiveritis 


audiverit 


audlverint 



Pluperfect. 

I should have heard, he would have heard, 

audiviBsem audivisafimus 

audivlBsta audivlBsStia 

audiviaset audlvisaent 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, audi, hear thou; audlte, hear ye. 

Fut. audits, thou shall heaf^^ audltSte, ye shall hear, 

audits, he shall hear ,« audiunt5, they shall hear. 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. audire, to hear. 
Perf. audivisse, to have heard. 
Fut. auditliruB esse, to be about 
to hear* 



PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. audiftna, hearing. 
(Gen. audientia.) 
Fut. auditOniB, about to hear. 



GERUND. 
Gen. audiendl, of hearing, 
Dat. ZMdiea^b, for hearing, 
Ace. audiendum, hearing, 
Abl. audiend5, by hearing. 



SUPINE. 



Ace. auditum, to hear, 

Abl. audita, to hear, be heard. 
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Inflections. 



106. 



FOURTH (OR i-) CONJUGATION. 
Faoaive Voice. — Audior^ I am heard. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prbs. Ind. 


PRES. Inf. 


Perp. Ind. 


audior 


audlrl 


audXtuB 8nm 




INDICATIVE MOOD 






Present Tense. 




SINGULAR. 


/ am heard. 


PLURAL. 


audior 




audlmnr 


audXris 




audlminl 


audltur 


Imperfect. 
I was heard. 


audiuntur 


audiSbar 




audiSbftmor 


audifibftris, 


or-xB 


audiSbaUninl 


audifibfttnr 


Future. 
I shall be heard. 


audifibantur 


audiar 




audifimnr 


audiSriBy or 


-re 


audi&ninl 


audiStur 




audientur 



Perfect. 

I have been heard^ or twets heard, 

audltns stun audllf Bomiis 

audltua ea auditl estia 

audltns est audiff sunt 



Pluperfect. 
/ had been heard. 



audltns enun 
audituB erfta 
audituB erat 



audit! erftmiu 
audltl eratis 
audit! erant 



Future Perfect. 
/ shall have been heard. 



audltua ero 
audltua erie 
audrtaa erit 



audltl erimuB 
audit! eritia 
audltl erunt 



Fourth Conjugation, 73 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 

May I be heard, let him be heard, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

audiar audiftmur 

audiftria, or -re audiftmini 

audifltur audiantur 

Imperfect. 

/should be heard, he would be heard. 

audlrer audlrSmur 

audirSrlB, or -re audlreminl 

audirfitur audlrentor 

Perfect. 
/ may have been heard. 
auditna aim audit! sXmns 

auditua ab audilf altia 

auditna ait auditi aint 

Pluperfect. 

/should have been heard, he would have been heard. 

auditua eaaem auditl eaaSmua 

auditna eaata auditl eaaStia 

auditua eaaet auditl eaaent 



IMPERATIVE. 

Pres. audire, be thou heard; audlmini, be ye heard. 
Fut. auditor, thou shalt be heard, 

auditor, he shaU be heard; audiuntor, they shall be heard. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

F^es. audlrl, to be heard. 

Per/, auditua eaae, to have been Perfect. auditua, heard. 

heard. Gerundive, audiendua, to be 
Fut. auditum Irl, to be about to heard, deserving 

be heard. to be heard- 
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VERBS IN -l6 OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 

109. I. Verbs in -16 of the Third Conjugation take the 
endings of the Fourth Conjugation, wherever the latter 
endings have two successive vowels. This occurs only in 
the Present System. 

2. Here belong — 

a) capi5, to take; cupi5, to desire; faci5, to make; fodi5, to 
dig; fugiS, to flee; jaci5, to throw; pBxi6y to bear; qaati5, 
to shake ; rapi5, to seise ; aapi5, to taste. 

b) Compounds of laci5 and 8peci5 (both ante-dassical); as, 
allici5, entice; c5n8pici5, behold. 

c) The deponents gradior, to go; morlor, to die; patior, to 
suffer. 

110. Active Voice. — Capio, / take. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. Ind. Pres. Inf. Pbrf. Ind. Pbrf. Pass. Partic 

capio, capere, cepi, captus. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
SINGULAR. Present Tense. plural. 

capid, capis, capit ; capimus, capitis, capiunt. 

Imperfect. 
capiebam, -iebas, -iebat ; capiebamus, -iebatis, -iebant. 

Future. 
capiam, -ies, -iet ; capiemus, -ietis, -ient. 

Perfect. 
cepi, -isti, -it ; cepimus, -istis, -erunt, or ere. 

Pluperfect, 
ceperam, -eras, -erat ; ceperamus, -eratis, -erant. 

Future Perfect. 
cepero, -eris, -erit ; ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 



Verbs in -16 of the Third Conjugation. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


SINGULAR. 


PRESENT. PLURAL. 


capiam, -ias, -iat ; 


capiamus, -iatis, -iant. 




Imperfect. 


caperem, -eres, -eret ; 


caperemus, -eretis, -erent. 




Perfect. 


ceperim, -eris, -erit; 


ceperimus, -eritis, -erint. 




Pluperfect. 


cepissem, -isses, -isset ; 


cepissemus, -issetis, -issent. 


Pres, cape; 


IMPERATIVE. 

capite. 


Fut, capito, 
capita ; 


capitote, 
capiunto. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. capere. 
Perf, cepisse. 
Fut, capturus esse. 


Pres. capiens. 
Fut, capturus. 


GERUND. 


SUPINE. 


Gen. capiendT, 
Dot, capiendo, 
Ace, capiendum, 
Abl. capiendo. 


Ace, captum, 
Abl, captu. 



111. Pamive Voice. — Capior, / am taken. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 




Prxs. Imd. 


Pres. Inf. 


Pbrf. Ind. 


capior, 


capi, 


captus sum. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. Present Tense. plural. 

capior, caperis, capitur ; capimur, capimini, capiuntur. 

Imperfect. 
capiebar, -iebaris, -iebatur ; capiebamur, -iebamini, iebantur. 

Future. 
capiar, -ieris, -ietur ; capienaur, -iemini, -ientur. 



76 . Inflections. 

SINGULAR. Perfect. plural. 

captus sum, es, est ; capti sumus, estis, sunt. 

Pluperfect. 
captus eram, eras, erat ; captI eramus, eratis, erant. 

Future Perfect. 
captus ero, ens, erit ; captT erimus, eritis, erunt. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 
capiar, -iaris, -iatur ; capiamur, -iamini, -iantur. 

Imperfect. . 
caperer, -ereris, -eretur ; caperemur, -eremini, -erentur. 

Perfect. 
captus sim, sis, sit ; captT simus, sitis, sint. 

Pluperfect. 
captus essem, esses, esset ; capti essemus, essStis, assent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres, capere; capimini. 

Fut, capitor, 

capitor ; capiuntor. 

I N Fl N ITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. capi. 

Perf, captus esse. Perfect, captus. 

Fut, captum In. Gerundive, capiendus. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

112. Deponent Verbs have in the main Passive forms 
with Active meaning. But — 

a. They have the following Active forms: Future Infinitive, 
Present and Future Participles, Gerund, and Supine. 

b. They have the following Passive meanings: always in the 
Gerundive, and sometimes in the Perfect Passive Participle ; 
as,— 

sequendus, to be followed \ adeptua, attained. 



Deponent Verbs, 
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113. Paradigms of Deponent Verbs are — 

I. Conj. miror, mlrftrl, mXr&tus sum, admire, 
II. Conj. Tereor, ▼erfirl, ▼eritus sum, /far. 

III. Conj. sequor, sequi, secdtua %MJXi, follow. 

IV. Coi^. largior, larglrl, largltua buxd, ^W. 
III. (in-ior) patior, pati, paBsus sum, suffer. 







INDICATIVE MOOD. 






I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


III (in-ior). 


Pres. 


miror 


vereor 


sequor 


largior 


patior 




mirSris 


vereris 


sequeris 


largiris 


patens 




miratur 


veretur 


scquitur 


largitur 


patitur 




miramur 


veremur 


sequimur 


largimur 


patimur 




miramini 


veremim 


sequimini 


largimini 


patimini 




mlrantur 


verentur 


sequuntur 


largiuntur 


patiuntur 


Imp/. 


mlrabar 


verebar 


sequebar 


largiebar 


patiebar 


Fut. 


mlrabor 


verebor 


scquar 


largiar 


patiar 


Perf. 


miratus sum 


vcritus sum 


secutus sum 


largitus sum 


passussum 


Plup, 


mlratus eram 


veritus eram 


secutus eram 


largitus eram 


passuseram 


F,P, 


miratus ero 


veritus ero 


secutus ero 


largitus ero 


passusero 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prgs, mirer verear sequar largiar patiar 

Imp/, mirarer vererer sequerer largirer paterer 

Per/, miratus sim veritus sim secutus sim largitus sim passus sim 

PIup, miratus easem veritus essem secutus essem largitus essem passus essem 







IMPERATIVE. 






/V«. mirare 
Put. mirator 


verere 
verctor 


sequere 
sequitor 


largire 
largitor 


patere 
patitor 



INFINITIVE. 

Pres. mlraii vereri sequI largiri pati 

Per/, miratus esse veritus esse secutus esse largitus esse passus esse 

Put. miraturus esse veriturus esse secuturus esse laigiturus esse passunis esse 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mirans verens sequens largiens patiens 

Put. miraturus veriturus secuturus largiturus passurus 

Per/, miratus veritus secutus largitus passus 

Ger, mirandus verendus sequendus largiendus patiendus 



mlrandl, 
mirando, etc. 



verendi 
verendo, etc. 



QERUND. 

sequendi 



largiendi patiendi 

sequendo, etc. largiendo, etc. patiendo, etc. 



mIrStum, -tS 



SUPINE. 

veritum, -tii secutum, -tii lar^tum, -tu passum, -su 
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SEMI-DEPONENTS. 

114. I. Semi-Deponents are verbs which have the Pres- 
ent System in the Active Voice, but the Perfect System in 
the Passive withoait change of meaning. Here belong — 

aude5, audfire, ausus sum, to dare, 
gaude5, gaudfire, gftvlsus sum, to rejoice, 
Bole5, solfire, solitus sum, to be wont, 
fid5, fldere, flsus sum, to trust, 

2, The following verbs have a Perfect Passive Participle with 
Active meaning : — 

adol6sc5, grow up ; adultus, having grown up, 

oSn^ey dine; chxAtMBj having dined, 

placfire, please; placitus, having pleased, agreeable, 

pxanMxe, lunch ; prSLoBUB, having lunched, 

p5tftre, drink; pdtus, having drunk, 

jfLrSre, swear ; jfLrfttus, having sworn, 

a. JtLr&tuB is used in a passive sense also. 

3. Reverter and dfivertor both regularly form their Perfect in 
the Active Voice ; viz, — 

reverter, reverb (Inf )> xevertl (Perf.), to return, 
dfivertor, dfivertX (Inf.), dfiverti (Perf.), to turn aside, 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATION. 

115. There are two Periphrastic Conjugations, — the 
Active and the Passive. The Active is formed by com- 
bining the Future Active Participle with the auxiliary sum, 
the Passive by combining the Gerundive with the same 
auxiliary. 

Active Periphrastic Conjugation. , 

INDICATIVE MOOD. | 

Pres, am&taru8 (-a, -um) sum, I am about to love, I 

Imp. amftttlrus eram, / was about to love, I 

Fut, amattlrus ero, / skall be about to love, j 

Perf. am&t€Lru8 fui, / have been {was) about to love, 
Plup. amatarus fueram, / had been about to love, 
Fut. P. am&tarus fuero, / shall have been about to love. 



Peculiarities of Conjugation, 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. amfttCLrus sizn, / may be about to love. 
Imp. am&ttlrus essein, / might be about to love. 
Per/. am&ttlrus fuerim, / may have been about to love, 
Plup. am&tarus fuissem, / might have been about to hve, 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. amfttams esse, to be about to love. 
Per/. am&tCLrus fuisse, to have been about to love. 

Passive Periphrastic Conjugation. 
INDICATIVE. 
Pres, amandus (-a, -um) sum, / am to be loved, must be loved. 
Imp. amandus eram, / was to be loved. 
Put. amandus er6, / shall deserve to be loved. 
Per/ amandus fui, / was to be loved, 
Plup. amandus fueram, / had deserved to be loved. 
Put, P. amandus fuerO, / shall have deserved to be loved, 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres, amandus slm, / may deserve to be loved. 
Imp, amandus essem, / might deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fuerim, / may have deserved to be loved, 
Plup, amandus fuissem, / might have deserved to be loved, 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres, amandus esse, to deserve to be loved. 
Per/, amandus fuisse, to have deserved to be loved. 



PECULIARITIES OF CONJUGATION. 

116. I. Perfects in -Svi, -6vi and -Ivi, with the forms derr/ed 
from them, often drop the ve or vi before endings beginning with r or 
B. So also n6vi (from nosc5) and the compounds of m6vi ( irom 
moved) . Thus : — 



amavisti 


amasti 


delevisti 


delesti 


amavisse 


amasse 


delevisse 


delesse 


amaverunt 


amarunt 


deleverunt 


delerunt 


amaverim 


amarim 


deleverim 


delerim 


amaveram 


amaram 


deleveram 


deleram 


amavero 


amaro 


delevero 


delero 


novisti 


nosti 


n5verim 


norim 


novisse 


nosse 


noveram 


noram 


audivisti 


audisti 


audlvisse 


audisse 



8o Inflections, 

2. In the Gerund and Gerundive of the Third and Fourth Conju- 
gations, the endings -undus, -undl, often occur instead of -onduB and 
-endl, as faciundua, faciundl. 

3. Dico, duc6, facia, form the Imperatives, die, dttc, fac. But 
compounds of facio form the Imperative in -fice, as confice. Com- 
pounds of died, duco accent the ultima; as, 6diic, 6dlc. 

4. Archaic and Poetic forms : — 

a. The ending -ier in the Present Infinitive Passive; as, 
am&rier, monfirier, dicier, for amftrl, monSri, dici. 

b. The ending -Ibam for -ifibam in Imperfects of the Fourth 
Conjugation, and -Ib6 for -iam in Futures; as, sclbam, 
Bclb5, for acifibam, aciam. 

c. Instead of the fuller forms, in such words as dlziatl, acrip- 
aiatia, aurrSziaae, we sometimes find dizti, acirlpatia, 
Burrfixe. 

d. The endings -im, -la, etc, (for -am, -&b, etc) occur in a few 
Subjunctive forms ; as, edim {tat\ duint, perduint. 

5. In the Future Active and Perfect Passive Infinitive, the auxil- 
iary OBBe is often omitted ; as, ftcttlrum for actArum eaae ; ejectua 
for Sjectua < 



FORMATION OF THE VERB-STEMS. 
Formation of the Preaent 8tem. 

117. Many verbs employ the Verb Stem for the Present 
Stem ; ^ as, dicere, dficere, am£re, monSre, audlre. Others 
form the Present Stem variously, as follows : — 

1 . By appending the vowels S, S, 1 ; as, — 

juv^e, Present Stem juvft- (Verb Stem juv-). 
augfire, " " augfi- ( " " aug-). 

vincire, " " vinci- ( " " vine-). 

2. By adding i, as capi5. Present Stem capi- (Verb Stem cap-). 

3. By the insertion of n (m before labial-mutes) before the final con- 
sonant of the Verb Stem ; as, fundo (Stem fud-), rumpo (Stem rup-). 

4. By appending -n to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

cern-o pell-o (for pel-no). 

1 Strictly speaking, the Present Stem always ends in a Thematic Vowel (6 or 
6) ; as, dIc-6-, dic-6-; am&-6-, am&-d-. But the multitude of phonetic changes 
involved prevents a scientific treatment of the subject here. See the Appendix. 



Formation of the Verb-Stems. 8 1 

5. By appending t to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

flect-d. 

6. By appending so to the Verb Stem ; as, — 

crSBc-5 8cIbo-5. 

7. By Reduplication, that is, by prefixing the initial consonant 01 
the Verb Stem with i ; as, — 

gi-gn-5 (root gen-). BiHit-5 (root sta-). 

Formation of the Perfect Stem. 
118. The Perfect Stem is formed from the Verb Stem — 

1. By adding v (in case of Vowel Stems) ; as, — 

amftv-f, d616v-I, audlv-I. 

2. By adding u (in case of some Consonant Stems) ; as,— 

strepu-I, genu-I, alu-I. 

3. By adding a (in case of most Consonant Stems) ; as, — 

carp-5. Perfect carps-T. 

scrIb-5, << aorlpa-I (for scrlb-al) . 

rld-ed, « rfe-I (forrld-el). 

8ent-i5, << efoa-I (for aent-al) . 

dic-6, « dix-i (1./. dio-al). 
a. Note that before the ending -al a Dental Mute (t, d) is 
lost; a Guttural Mute (c, g) unites with a to form x; 
while the Labial b is changed to p. 

4. Without addition. Of this formation there are three types : 

a) The Verb Stem is reduplicated by prefixing the initial con- 
sonant with the following vowel or e ; as, — 
curr5. Perfect cu-curri. 
poaoo, << po-poBoI. 
pello, << pe-puU. 

Note x.— Compounds, with the exception of d5, 8t5, discG, poac5, omit 
the reduplication. Thus : com-puli, but re-popo8ci. 

Note 2. — Verbs beginning with sp or st retain both consonants in the redu- 
plication, but drop 8 from the stem ; as, spondeG, spo-pondi ; 8t6, atetl. 

V) The short vowel of the Verb Stem is lengthened ; as, leg6, 
16gl ; ago, 6gi. Note that & by this process becomes 6. 

c) The vowel of the Verb Stem is unchanged; as, verto, 
▼erti ; mina6, minul. 

G 
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Formation of Participial 8tem. 

119. The Perfect Passive Participle, from which the 
Participial Stem is derived by dropping -us, is formed : — 

1. By adding -tus (sometimes to the Present Stem, sometimes to 
the Verb Stem); as, — 

amft-re, Participle amft-ttia. 

d61«-re, << dttS-tus. 

audl-re, << audl-tus. 

leg-ere, << 16o-tu8. 

scrlb-ere, ^ sorlp-ttia. 

sentX-re, '< sSn-suB (for sent-ttui) . 

caed-ere, << cae-soB (for caed-tus) . 

tf. Note that gr, before t, becomes c (see § 8, 5) ; b becomes p ; while 
dt or tt became 88, which was then often simplified to 8 (} 8, 2). 

2. After the analogy of Participles like sfinsua and caesos, where 

-aua arises by phonetic change, -bub for -tuB is added to other Verb 

Stems; as, — . . , 

lab-T, Participle Iftp-aua. 

fig-ere, " fl-zua. 

a. The same consonant changes occur in appending this ending -BUS to 
the stem as in the case of the Perfect ending -si (see ^ 118, 3, a). 

3. A few Verbs form the Participle in -Xtus ; as, — 

dom&-re, dom-ItUB. 

monS-re, mon-ItuB. 

4. The Future Active Participle is usually identical in its stem with 
the Perfect Passive Participle; as, amft-tUB, amftttLrus; monitUB, 
monitOruB. But — 



juvft-re, 


Perf. Partic 


jatus, 


has Fut. 


Act. 


Partic 


juTitOruB.^ 


lavft-re. 


u 


ii 


lautus, 


ii 


ii 


ii 


a 


lavftttbruB. 


par-ere, 


6i 


ii 


partus, 


ii 


a 


a 


ii 


paritfiruB. 


ru-ere. 


U 


ii 


-rutuB, 


ii 


it 


u 


ii 


ruitflruB. 


secft-re, 


u 


Ii 


sectus, 


a 


ii 


it 


i6 


secfttOruB. 


fru-I, 


u 


ii 


-frflctus. 


ii 


a 


a 


a 


fruitdruB. 


mor-i, 


ii 


ii 


mortuus. 


ii 


a 


a 


iC 


moritiiruB. 


ori-ri, 


U 


ii 


ortus. 


a 


a 


a 


it 


oritiiruB. 



1 But the compounds of juv6 sometimes have -juturus ; as, adjuturus. 
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LIST OF THE MOST IMPORTANT VERBS WITH 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

First (A-) Conjugation. 

120. I. Perfect in -Vi. 
amo amare amavi 

All regular verbs of the First 
poto potare potavl 



amatus love 

Conjugation follow this model, 
potus (§ 114, 2) drink 



II. Perfect in - 


UI. 






crepo 


crepare 


crepuT 


crepiturus 


rattle 


cubo 


cubare 


cubul 


cubiturus 


, lie down 


domo 


domare 


domui 


domiturus 


tame 


frico 


fricare 


fricui 


frictus fl«i/ fricatus rub 


mic5 


micare 


micui 




glitter 


dimic5 


dimicare 


dimicavi 


dimicatum (est)^ 


fight 


ex-plic5 


explicare 


explicavl (- 


uT) explicatus (-itus) 


unfold 


im-plic5 


implicare 


implicavl (- 


ul) implicatus (-itus) 


entwine 


seco 


secare 


secuT 


sectus 


cut 


sond 


sonare 


sonui 


sonaturus 


sound 


ton5 


tonare 


tonui 




thunder 


veto 


vetare 


vetui 


vetitus 


forbid 


III. Perfect in 


-i WITH Lengthening of the Stem Vowel. 


juvo 


juvare 


juvi 


jutus 


help 


lav5 


lavare 


lavl 


lautus 


wash 



IV. Deponents. 

These are all regular, and follow mtror, mirdri, mtrdtus sum. 



Second (E-) Conjugation. 



121. I. Perfect in -VI. 
deleo delere delevT 

fleo flere flevT 

com-pled^ complere complevT 
aboleo abolere abolevi 
cieo ' ciere clvi 



deletus 


destroy 


fletus 


weepy lament 


completus 


fill up 


abolitus 


destroy 


citus 


set in motion 



1 Used only impersonally. 2 So impleo, expUo. 

' Compounds follow the Fourth Conjugation : accio^ acctre, etc. 
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II. Perfect in -UI. 


./ 






a. Type 


-e6, -«re, -ul, -itus. 






arceo 


arcere 


arcui 




keep off 


coerceo 


coercerc 


coercui 


coercitus 


hold in check 


exerceo 


exercere 


exercui 


exercitus 


practise 


caleo 


calere 


calul 


caliturus 


be warm 


careo 


carere 


caruT 


cariturus 


be without 


doleo 


dolere 


dolul 


doliturus 


grieve 


habeo 


habere 


habul 


habitus 


have 


debeo 


debere 


debuT 


debitus 


owe 


praebeo 


praebere 


praebui 


praebitus 


offer 


jaceo 


jacere 


jacuT 


jaciturus 


lie 


mereo 


merere 


merui 


meritus 


earriy deserve 


moneo 


monere 


monui 


monitus 


advise 


noceo 


nocere 


nocui 


nocitum (est) 


injure 


pared 


parere 


parui 


pariturus 


obey 


placeo 


placere 


placul 


placiturus 


please 


taced 


tacere 


tacui 


taciturus 


be silent 


terreo 


terrere 


temii 


territus 


frighten 


valeo 


valere 


valul 


valiturus 


be strong 


Note i.- 


-The following lack the Participial Stem :- 


- 


egea 


egere 


egui 




want 


emineo 


eminere 


eminui 




stand forth 


floreo 


florere 


fldrui 




bloom 


horreo 


horrere 


horruT 




bristle 


lateo 


latere 


latuT 




lurk 


niteo 


nitere 


nitui 




gleam 


oleo 


olere 


olui 




smeU 


palleo 


pallere 


pallui 




be pale 


pateo 


patere 


patui 




lie open 


rubeo 


rubere 


rubui 




be red 


sile5 


silere 


silui 




be silent 


splendeo 


splendere 


splenduT 




£^eam 


studeo 


studere 


studui 





study 


stupeo 


stupere 


stupui 




be amazed 


timeo 


timere 


timuT 




fear 


torpeo 


torpere 


torpuT 




be dull 


vigeo 


vigere 


vigui 





flourish 


vireo 


virere 


virui 

and others. 


' — ■ — 


be green 
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Note 2. - 


- The following are used only in the Present 


System : — 


aved 


avere 


wish 


frlgeo 


frigere 


be cold 


immiaeo 


imminere 


overhang 


maereo 


maerere 


mourn 


poUeo 




be strong 



and others. 
h. Type -e6, -«re, -ul, -tus (-ftus) . 



censeo 


censere 


censuT 


census 


esttm^Ue 


doceo 


docere 


docui 


doctus 


teach 


mis ceo 


inisc§re 


miscui 


mixtus 


mix 


teneo 


tenere 


tenui 




koid 


So contineo and sustined ; 


but — 






retineo 


retinere 


retinui 


retentus 


retain 


obtineo 


obtinere 


obtinui 


obtentus 


maintain 


torreo 


torrere 


torrui 


tostus 


bake 


III. Perfect in -SI. 








augeo 


augere 


auxT 


auctus 


increase 


torqueo 


torquere 


tors! 


tortus 


twist 


indulged 


indulgere 


indulsT 




indulge 


luceo 


lucere 


luxT 




be light 


luged 


lugere 


luxT 




mourn 


jubeo 


jubere 


jussT 


jussus 


order 


per-mulceo 


permulcere 


permulsl 


permulsus 


soothe 


rideo 


ridere 


risT 


risum (est) 


laugh 


suadeo 


suadere 


suasT 


suasum (est) 


advise 


abs-tergeo 


abstergere 


abstersT 


abstersus 


wipe off 


ardeo 


ardcre 


arsi 


arsurus 


burn 


haereo 


haerere 


haesi 


haesurus 


stick 


maneo 


inait€fe 


mans! 


mansurus 


stay 


algeo 


algere 


alsi 




be cold 


fulgeo 


fulgere 


fulsi 




gleam 


urged 


urgere 


ursi 




press 


IV. Perfect in -I with Reduplication. 




mordeo 


mordere 


momordi 


morsus 


bite 


spondea 


spondere 


spopondT 


spdnsus 


promise 


tondeo 


tondere 


totondi 


t5nsus 


shear 


{>eBdod 


pendere 


pependi 




hang 
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V. 


Perfect in -I 


WITH Lengthening of Sti 


CM Vowel. 


caved 
faveo 
foveo 


cavere 
favere 
fovere 


cavl 
favi 
fbvi 


cauturus 
fauturus 
fotus 


take care 

favor 

cherish 


moved 


movere 


movl 


motus 


move 


paveo 
sedea 
video 


pavere 
sedere 
videre 


pavi 
sedi 
vTdi 


sessurus 
vTsus 


fear 

sit 

see 


voveo 


vovere 


vovi 


votus 


vow 



VI. Perfect in -I without either Reduplication or Length- 
ening OF Stem Vowel. 



ferveo 


fervere 


fervi (ferbui) 


boil 


prandeo 


prandere 


prandi 


pransus(§ 114, 2) 


lunch 


stridea 


stridere 


stridT 




creak 


VIL Deponents. 








liceor 


liceri 




licitus sum 


bid 


poUiceor 


poUicerl 




poUicitus sum 


promise 


mereor 


merer! 




meritus sum 


earn 


misereor 


misereri 




miseritus sum 


pity 


vereor 


vereri 




veritus sum 


fear 


fateor 


fateri 




fassus sum 


confess 


canfiteor 


canfiteri 




canfessus sum 


confess 


reor 


reri 




ratus sum 


think 


medeor 


mederi 






heal 


tueor 


tueri 






protect 



Third (Consonant) Conjugation. 

122. L Verbs with Present Stem ending in a Consonant. 
I. Perfect in -si. 



pluck 

chisel 

creep 

crawl 

write 



a. Type 


-0, -Sre, -si, 


-tus. 




carpa 


carpere 


carpsi 


carptus 


sculpa 


sculpere 


sculps! 


sculptus 


repa 


repere 


reps! 




serpo 


serpere 


serps! 




scriba 


scribere 


scr!ps! 


scriptus 


nuba 


nubere 


nupsi 


nupta (v 


rega 


regere 


rexl 


rectus 



govern 
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tego 


tegere 


texT 


tectus 


cover 


af-fligo 


affligere 


afflixi 


afflictus 


shatter 


dic5 


dicere 


dlxi 


dictus 


say 


duco 


ducere 


duxi 


ductus 


lead 


coquo 


coquere 


coxi 


coctus 


cook 


traho 


trahere 


traxi 


tractus 


draw 


veh5 


vehere 


vexi 


vectus 


carry 


cingo 


cingere 


cinxi 


cinctus 


gird 


tingo 


tingere 


tinxT 


tinctus 


dip 


jungo 


jungere 


junxT 


junctus 


join 


fing5 


fingere 


finxi 


fictus 


mould 


pingo 


pingere 


pinxT 


pictus 


paint 


stringo 


stringere 


stiinxi 


strictns 


bind 


-stinguo 1 


-stinguere 


-stlnxl 


-stinctus 


blot out 


unguo 


unguere 


unxi 


unctus 


anoint 


vivo 


vTvere 


VlXl 


victum (est) 


live 


gero 


gerere 


gessi 


gestus 


carry 


uro 


urere 


USSl 


ustus 


burn 


temno 


temnere 


con-tempsi 


con-temptus 


despise 


b. Type 


.6,-8re,^I, 


-BUS. 






iigo 


figere 


fix! 


fixus 


fasten 


mergo 


mergere 


mersi 


mersus 


sink 


spargo 


spargere 


sparsi 


sparsus 


scatter 


flecto 


fiectere 


fiexl 


fiexus 


bend 


necto 


nectere 


nexui (nexi) 


nexus 


twine 


mitto 


mittere 


misT 


missus 


send 


rado 


radere 


rasl 


rasus 


shave 


rodo 


rodere 


rosi 


rosus 


gnaw 


vado 


vadere 


-vasl^ 


-vasum(est)" 


marahy walk 


ludo 


ludere 


l^Sl 


lusum (est) 


play 


trudo 


trudere 


trusi 


trusus 


push 


laedo 


laedere 


laesl 


laesus 


injure,, hurt 


claudo 


claudere 


clausi 


clausus 


close 


plaudo 


plaudere 


plausi 


plausum (est) 


clap 


explado 


explodere 


explosl 


cxplosus 


hoot off 


cedo 


cedcre 


cessi 


cessum (est) 


withdraw 


dlvido 


dividere 


divisl 


divlsus 


divide 


prem5 


premere 


press! 


pressus 


press 



1 Fully conjugated only in the compounds : exstinguo^ resHnguo, disHfigud. 
* Only in the compounds : evado, invado, pervado. 
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2. Perfect in -i with Reduplication. 



ab-do 


abdere 


abdidi 


abditus 


conceal 


red-do 


red-dere 


reddidi 


redditus 


return 


So addo, conddy dedo, 


perddy prddo, 


, traddy etc. 




con-sisto 


cdnsistere 


constiti 




take one^s stand 


resist© 


resistere 


restiti 




resist 


circumsisto 


circumsistere circumsteti 


\ 


surround 


cado 


cadere 


cecidi 


casurus 


fall 


caedo 


caedere 


cecldi 


caesus 


kill 


pendo 


pendere 


pependi 


pensus 


weigh, pay 


tendo 


tendere 


tetendl 


tentus 


stretch 


tundo 


tundere 


tutudi 


tusus, tunsus 


beat 


fallo 


fallere 


fefelli 


(falsus, as Adj.) deceive - 


pello 


pellere 


pepuli 


pulsus 


drive out 


curro 


currere 


cucurri 


cursum (est) 


run 


parco 


parcere 


pepercT 


parsurus 


spare 


cano 


canere 


cecini 




sing 


tango 


tangere 


tetigi 


tactus 


touch 


pungo 


pungere 


pupugi 


punctus 


prick 


Note.— 


In the following verbs the perfects were 1 


originally redupli- 


cated, but have lost the i 


reduplicating syllable : — 




per-cello 


percellere 


perculT 


perculsus 


strike down 


findo 


findere 


fidi 


fissus 


split 


scindo 


scindere 


scidi 


scissus 


tear apart 


tolls 


toUere 


sus-tuli 


sublatus 


remove 


3. Perfect in -i with ] 


Lengthening of Stem-Vowel. 




ago 


agere 


egi 


actus 


drive y do 


peraga 


peragere 


peregi 


peractus 


finish 


subigo 


subigere 


subegl 


subactus 


subdue 


cog5 


cogere 


coegl 


coactus 


force, gather 


frango 


frangere 


fregi 


fractus 


break 


perfringo perfringere 


perfregT 


perfractus 


break down 


lego 


legere 


leg! 


lectus 


gather, read 


perlego 


perlegere 


perlegl 


perlectus 


read through 


collig5 


colligere 


coUegi 


coUectus 


collect 


deligo 


deligere 


delegi 


delectus 


choose 


diligo 


diligere 


dilexl 


dilectus 


love 


intellego 


intellegere 


intellexl 


intellectus 


understand 


neglego 


neglegere 


neglexi 


neglectus 


neglect 
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emo 


emere 


emi 


emptus 


buy 


coemo 


coemere 


coemi 


coemptus 


buy up 


redima 


redimere 


redemi 


redemptus 


buy back 


dirima 


dirimere 


diremi 


diremptus 


destroy 


demo 


demere 


dempsi 


demptus 


take away 


sumo 


sumere 


sumpsi 


sumptus 


take 


promo 


promere 


prompsi 


(promptus, as Adj.) 


take out 


vinco 


vincere 


vici 


vlctus 


conquer 


re-linqu6 


relinquere 


reliqui 


rellctus 


leave 


rumpo 


rumpere 


rupi 


ruptus 


break 


edo 


edere 


edi 


€sus 


eat 


fundo 


fundere 


fudi 


fusus 


pour 



4. Perfect in -J without either Reduplication or Lengthening of 
Stem- Vowel. 



excudo 


excudere 


excudi 


excusus 


hammer 


cdnsTdo 


cansidere 


cansedi 




take one's 
seat 


possTdd 


possTdere 


possedi 


possessus 


\ take posses- 
sion 


accendd 


accendere 


accendi 


accensus 


kindle 


a-scendo 


ascendere 


ascend! 


ascensum (est) 


cUmb 


de-fendo 


defendere 


defendl 


defensus 


defend 


pre-hendo 


prehendere 


prehendi 


prehensus 


seize 


ic5 


icere 


icT 


ictus 


strike 


vello 


vellere 


vein 


vulsus 


pluck 


verta 


vertere 


verti 


versus 


turn 


panda 


pandere 


pandi 


passus 


spread 


solvo 


solvere 


solvi 


solutus 


loose 


visa 


visere 


vTsi 


visus 


visit 


volva 


volvere 


volvT 


volutus 


roll 


verra 


verrere 


verrT 


versus 


sweep 


5. Perfect in -ui. 








in-cumba 


incumbere 


incubui 


incubiturus 


lean on 


gigna 


gignere 


genul 


genitus 


bringforth 


mola 


molere 


molul 


molitus 


grind 


vomo 


vomere 


vomui 


vomitus 


vomit 


frema 


fremere 


fremuT 




snort 


gema 


gemere 


gemui 





sigh 


meta 


metere 


m^ssul 


messus 


reap 
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Inflections. 



tremo 


tremere 


tremuT 




tremble 


strepo 


strepere 


strepui 




rattle 


aid 


alere 


aluT 


altus (alitus) 


nourish 


cola 


colere 


coluT 


cultus 


cultivate 


incold 


incolere 


incolui 




inhabit 


excolo 


excolere 


excolui 


excultus 


perfect 


consula 


cansulere 


cansuluT 


cansultus 


consult 


conserd 


conserere 


canserui 


cansertus 


join 


desera 


deserere 


deserul 


desertus 


desert 


dissera 


disserere 


disserui 




discourse 


texo 


texere 


texui 


textus 


weave 


6. Perfect 


in -vl. 








sino 


sinere 


sivi 


situs 


' allow 


desino 


desinere 


desil 


desitus 


cease 


pono 


panere 


posui 


positus 


place 


ob-lino 


oblinere 


oblevi 


oblitus 


smear 


sero 


serere 


sevi 


satus 


sow 


consero 


conserere 


consevi 


cansitus 


plant 


cerno 


cernere 






separate 


discerno 


discernere 


discrevi 


discretus 


distinguish 


decerno 


decernere 


decrevi 


decretus 


decide 


sperno 


spernere 


sprevi 


spretus 


scorn 


sterno 


sternere 


stravi 


stratus 


spread 


pro-sterno 


prosternere 


prastravi 


prastratus 


overthrow 


peto 


petere 


petivT (petii) 


petitus 


seek 


appeto 


appetere 


appetivl 


appetitus 


long for 


tera 


terere 


trivi 


tritus 


rub 


quaero 


quaerere 


quaesivi 


quaesltus 


seek 


acquira 


acquirere 


acquT§,ivi 


acquisitus 


acquire 


arcessa 


arcessere 


arcessTvT 


arcessTtus 


summon 


capesso 


capessere 


capessTvi 


capessitus 


seize 


lacesso 


lacessere 


lacessivi 


lacessltus 


provoke 


7. Usedc 


mly in Present System. 






ango 


angere 






choke 


lambo 


lambere 






lick 


clauda 


claudere 






be lame 


furo 


furere 






rave 


vergo 


vergere 






bend 






and a few others. 
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II. Verbs with Present Stem ending in -U. 



induo 


induore 


indui 


indutus 


put on 


imbuo 


imbuere 


imbuT 


imbutus 


moisten 


luo 


lucre 


lul 




wash 


polluo 


polluere 


pollul 


poUutus 


defile 


minu5 


minuere 


minui 


minutus 


lessen 


statuo 


statuere 


statu! 


statutus 


setup 


canstituo 


c5nstituere 


constitui 


constitutus 


determine 


suo 


suere 


SUl 


sutus 


sew 


tribuo 


tribuere 


tribul 


tributus 


allot 


ruo 


mere 


nil 


ruiturus 


faU 


diruo 


diruere 


dirui 


d!rutus 


destroy 


obru5 


obruere 


obrui 


obrutus 


overwhelm 


acuo 


acuere 


acui 




sharpen 


arguo 


arguere 


argui 




accuse 


congruo 


congruere 


congrui 




agree 


metu5 


metuere 


metuT 




fear 


ab-nu5 


abnuere 


abnui 




decline 


re-spu6 


respuere 


respuT 




reject 


struo 


struere 


struxT 


structus 


build 


flu5 


fluere 


fluxl 


(fluxus, as Adj.) flaw 


III. Verbs with Present Stem ending in -I. 




cupio 


cupere 


cupivT 


cup!tus 


wish 


sapio 


sapere 


sapTvT 




taste 


rapio 


rapere 


rapui 


raptus 


snatch 


dlripio 


diripere 


diripui 


d!reptus 


plunder 


conspicio 


conspicere 


conspexi 


conspectus 


gaze at 


aspici5 


aspicere 


aspexi 


aspectus 


behold 


illicio 


illicere 


illexi 


illectus 


allure 


pellicio 


pellicere 


pellexT 


pellectus 


allure 


elicio 


elicere 


elicui 


elicitus 


elicit 


quatio 


quatere 




quassus 


shake 


concutid 


concutere 


concuss! 


concussus 


shake 


pario 


parere 


peperi 


partus 


bringforth 


capio 


capere 


cepi 


captus 


take 


accipio 


accipere 


accepi 


acceptus 


accept 


incipio 


incipere 


incepi 


inceptus 


begin 


facio 


facere 


feci 


factus 


make 


afficio 


afficere 
Passive. 


affec! 
afficior, affici, 


affectus 
afFectus sum. 


affect 
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Inflections. 



So other prepositional compounds, perJUio, perficUr; imUrficio, inUrficior; 
etc. But— 

assuefacio assuefacere assuefecT assuefsictus ' accustom 

Passive assueflo, assuefieri, assuefactus sum. 

So b\so pate/acid, pate/id : calefacio^calefw; and all non-prepositional compounds. 

jacio jacere jecl jactus hurl 

abicio abicerc abjecT abjectus throw away 

fodio foderc fodi fossus dig 

fugia fugere fug! fiigitunis flee 

efRigid effugere efiugi escape 



IV. Verbs in -SCO. 
I. Verbs in -bc5 from Simple Roots. 



posco 
disc5 
pasco 

pascor 
crescd 
consuesco 
quiesco 
adolesc5 
obsolesco 

nosco 

ignosco 
agnosco 



poscere 

discere 

pascere 

pasci 

crescere 

c5nsuescere 

quiescere 

adolescere 

obsolescere 

noscere 

ignoscere 
agndscere 



poposa 

didici 

pavi pastus 
pastus sum 

crevT cretus 

consuevi consuetus 

quievi quieturus 

adolevi 

obsolevi 



novi 

ignovl 
agnovi 



ignoturus 
agnitus 



cognosc5 cognoscere cognovi cognitus 



demand 

learn 

feed 

graze 

grow 

accustom one^s self 

be still 

grow up 

grow old. 
J become acquainted 
\ with 

pardon 

recognize 

{get acquainted 
with 



2. Verbs in -bc6 formed from other Verbs. 

These usually have Inchoative or Inceptive meaning (see § 155. i). 
When they have the Perfect, it is the same as that of the Verbs from 
which they are derived. 



floresco 


florescere 


floruT 


begin to bloom 


(floreo) 


scTsco 


sciscere 


scTvT 


enact 


(scio) 


aresco 


arescere 


arul 


become dry 


(areo) 


calesco 


calescere 


calui 


become hot 


(cale5) 


consenesco 


consenescere 


consenui 


grow old 


(seneo) 


extimesco 


extimescere 


extimui 


fear greatly 


(timeo) 


ingemisco 


ingemlscere 


ingemuT 


sigh 


(gemo) 


adhaeresco 


adhaerescere 


adhaesT 


stick 


(haereo) 
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3. Verbs 


in -Bco derived from Nouns, usually 


with Inchoative 


meaning. 








obduresco 


obduresccre 


obdurui grow hard 


(durus) 


evanfsco 


evanescere 


evanui disappear 


(vinus) 


percrebresco 


percrebrescere 


percrebrui grow fresh 


(creber) 


maturesco 


maturescere 


maturul grow ripe 


(maturus) 


obmutesco 


obmutescere 


obmutui grow dumb 


(mutus) 


v.. Deponents. 






fiingor 


fiingT 


functus sum 


perform 


queror 


queri 


questus sum 


complain - 


loquor 


loqui 


locutus sum 


speak 


sequor 


sequi 


secutus sum 


follow 


fruor 


frui 


fruiturus 


enjoy 


perfruor 


perfrul 


perfructus sum 


thoroughly enjoy 


labor 


labi 


lapsus sum 


glide 


amplector 


amplecti 


amplexus sum 


embrace 


nitor 


niti 


nisus sum, nlxus sum 


strive 


gradior 


gradi 


gressus sum 


walk 


patior 


pati 


passus sum 


suffer 


perpetior 


perpeti 


perpessus sum 


endure 


utor 


utl 


usus sum 


use 


morior 


mori 


mortuus sum 


die 


adiplscor 


adiplsci 


adeptus sum 


acquire 


comminTscor 


commimsci 


commentus sum 


invent 


reminlscor 


reminlsci 




remember 


nanciscor 


nancTscI 


nanctus (nactus) sum 


acquire 


nascor 


nasci 


natus sum 


be born 


oblivlscor 


oblivTsci 


obirtus sum 


forget 


paciscor 


pacTsci 


pactus sum 


covenant 


proficiscor 


proficisci 


profectus sum 


set out 


nlcTscor 


ulciscl 


ultus sum 


avenge 


irascor 


irasci 


(iratus, as Adj.) 


be angry 


vescor 


vesci 




eat 



Fourth Conjugation. 

123. I. Perfect ends in -Vi. 
audio audire audlvi auditus hear 

So all regular Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 
sepelio sepelire sepelTvi sepultus bury 
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Inflections, 



II. Perfect ends in -X7I. 



aperia 


aperire 


aperui 


apertus 


open 


operio 


opcrire 


operui 


opertus 


cover 


saU5 


salire 


salul 




leap 


III. Perfect ends 


IN -81. 






saepi5 


saepire 


saepsi 


saeptus 


hedge in 


sando 


sancire 


sanxl 


sanctus 


ratify 


vindo 


vindre 


vinn 


vinctus 


bind 


amid5 


amidre 




amictus 


envelope 


fuldo 


fuldre 


fiilsl 


fiiltus 


prop up 


referdo 


referdrc 


refersi 


refertus 


fiU 


sardo 


sardre 


sarsi 


sartus 


patch 


haurio 


haurire 


hausi 


haustus 


draw 


sentid 


sentire 


sensi 


sensus 


fed 


• IV. Perfect in -I 


WITH Lengthening of Stem Vowel. 


venia 


venire 


veni 


ventum (est) 


come 


advenio 


advenire 


adveni 


adventum (est) 


arrive 


invenid 


invenire 


inveni 


inventus 


find 


V. Perfect with 


Loss of Reduplication. 




reperio 


reperire 


repperi 


repertus 


find 


comperio 


comperire comperi 


compertus 


learn 


VI. Used only in 


the Present. 






feria 


ferire 






strike 


esurio 


esurire 






be hungry 


VII. Deponents. 








largior 


largTii 


largitus sum 


bestow 


So many 


others. 








experior 


experiri 


expertus sum 


try 


opperior 


opperiri 


oppertus sum 


await 


ordior 


ordiri 


orsus sum 




begin 


orior 


oriri 


ortus sum 




arise 



Orior also admits forms of the Third Conjugation ; as, oreris^ oritur^ 
ortmur; orerer (Imp. Subj.); orere (Imper.). 

metior metirl mensus sum measure 

assentior assentiri assensus sum assent 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 

124. A number of Verbs are called Irregular. The most 
important are sum, d5, ed5, fer5, vol5, n515, mU5, e5, fI5. 
The peculiarity of these Verbs is that they append the 
personal endings in many forms directly to the stem, 
instead of employing a connecting vowel, as fer-e (2d 
Sing, of fer-6) instead of fer-is. They are but the relics 
of what was once in Latin a large class of Verbs. 

125. The Inflection of sum has already been given. Its various 
compounds are inflected in the same way. They are — 

absum abesse afuT am absent 

Pres, Partic, absens (absentis), absent, 
adsum adesse adfiii am present 

desum deesse defuT am lacking 

insum inesse infui am in 

intersum interesse interfui am among 

praesum praeesse praefui am in charge of 

Pres, Partic, praesens (praesentis) present, 
obsum obesse obful hinder 

prosum pradesse profuT am of advantage 

subsum subesse subfiii am at the basis of 

supersum superesse superfui am left 

Note. — PrOsuxn is compounded of prOd (earlier form of prO) and sum ; 
the d disappears before consonants, as prGsuinuB, but prOdestis. 

126. PoBBUxn. In its Present System poBBum is a compound of 
pot- (for pote, able) and sum ; potnl is from an obsolete pot§re. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

poBBom, poBse, potui, to be ahU, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Pres. possum, potes, potest ; possumus, potestis, possunt. 

Imp, poteram ; poteramus. 

Put, potero ; poterimus. 

Perf, potui; potuimus. 

Plup, potueram; potueramus. 

Fut,P, potuero; potuerimus. 
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Inflections. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres. 


possim, possTs, possit ; possimus, possitis, possint 


Imp. 


possem ; 


possemus. 


Per/, 


potuerim ; 


potuerimus. 


Plup, 


potuissem ; 


potuissemus. 


' 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres, 


posse. 


Pres, potens {as an adjective)* 


Per/. 


potuisse. 





127. 



do, 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Put. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Put. P. 



Do, I give. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

d&re, dedl, 



d&tus. 



Active Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

do, das, dat ; d^mus, datis, dant. 

dabam, etc. ; d^bamus. 

d&bo, etc. ; d^bimus. 

dedi ; dedimus. 

dederam ; dederamus. 

dedero ; dederimus. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. dem ; demus. 

Imp. darem ; daremus. 

Per/. dederim ; dederimus. 

Plup. dedissem ; dedissemus. 







IMPERATIVE. 


Pres. 


da; 


date. 


Put, 


data ; 


datate. 




dato; 


danto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


dare. 


dans. 


Per/ 


dedisse. 




Put. 


daturus esse. 


daturus. 




GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




dandi, etc. 


datum, data 
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1. The Passive is inflected regularly with the short vowel. Thus: 
dSrI, d&tur, d&batur, d&r6tnr, etc, 

2. The archaic and poetic forms duim, duint, interduS, perduint, 
etc.^ are not from the root da-, but from du-, a collateral root of simi- 
lar meaning. 

128. Edo, / eat. This verb, in addition to its regular inflection, 
sometimes has duplicate forms in certain tenses of the Present System. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

ed5, edere, 6dl, Sbub. 

Active Voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres. edo edimus 

edis, es editis, estis 

edit, est edunt 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. ederem, essem ederemus, essemus 

ederes, esses ederetis, essetis 

ederet, esset ederent, essent 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres, ede, es edite, este 

FiU. edito, est5 editote, estote 

edito, esto edunto 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres, edere, esse 

Passive Voice. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Pres, yi Sing, editur, estur 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imp. 2^d Sing, edere tur, essetur 

1. Observe the long vowel of the abbreviated forms, which alone 
distinguishes them from the corresponding forms of esse, to be. 

2. Note comed5, comedere, comfidi, comesus or comfiatus, 
consume. 

H 
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129. Per5, rhear. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

ferO, ferre, tull, Ifttnii. 





Active Voice. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 




SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 


Pres, 


fero, fers, fert ; 


ferimus, fertis, ferunt.^ 


Imp, 


ferebam ; 


ferebamus. 


Put, 


feram; 


feremus. 


Perf, 


tulT; 


tulimus. 


Plup. 


tuleram ; 


tuleramus. 


Fut.P 


tulero ; 


tulerimus. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. feram ; feramus. 

Imp. ferrem; ferremus. 

Perf, tulerim ; tulerimus. 

Plup, tulissem ; tulissemus. 



Pres, fer; 
Fui. ferto; 
ferto; 


IMPERATIVE. 


ferte. 

fertote. 

ferunto. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. ferre. Pres. 

Perf, tulisse. 

FtU, laturus esse. Put. 


ferens. 
laturus. 


GERUND. 




SUPINE. 


Gen, ferendi. 
Dat, ferendo. 
Ace. ferendum. 
Abl, ferendo. 


Ace, 
Abl, 


latum. 

lata. 



1 It will be observed that not all the forms of ferO lack the connecting vowel. 
Some of them, as ferimuB, ferunt, follow the regular inflection of verbs of the 
Third Conjugation. 



Irregular Verbs. 
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pMsive Voice. 


feror, 


ferri, 




ULtnB Bum, to be harm. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 




SINGULAR. 




PLURAU 


Pres, 


feror, ferris, fertur ; 


ferimur, ferimim, feruntur. 


Imp. 


ferebar ; 




ferebamur. 


Fut, 


ferar; 




feremur. 


Per/. 


latus sum ; 




lati sumus. 


Plup. 


latus eram ; 




lati eramus. 


Fut.P 


latus ero ; 




lati erimus. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


ferar; 




feramur. 


Imp. 


ferrer ; 




ferremur. 


Perf. 


latus sim ; 




lati slmus. 


Plup. 


latus essem ; 




lati essemus. 






IMPERATIVE. . 


Pres. 


ferre; 




ferimini. 


Fut. 


fertor; 








fertor ; 




feruntor. 


INFINITIVE. 




PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


ferrl. 






Perf. 


latus esse. 




Perf. latus. 


Fut. 


latum In. 




Ger. ferendus. 



So also the Compounds — 



afferd 


afferre 


attuli 


allStus 


bring toward 


aufero 


auferre 


abstull 


ablatus 


take away 


confero 


conferre 


contull 


collatus 


compare 


difFero 


difFerre 


distull 


dHatus 


put off 


effero 


efFerre 


extuli 


elatus 


carry off 


infero 


Inferre 


intuli 


illatus 


bring against 


ofFero 


ofFerre 


obtuli 


oblatus 


present 


refero 


referre 


rettuli 


relatus 


bring back 



Note. — - The forms sustull and sublfttus belong to tolld. 



too 



Inflections. 



130. 



Vol5, nG15, m&15. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



voliS 


, velle, 


volul, 


to be willing. 


nai5 


nSlle, 


ndlul, 


to be unwilling. 


mild, mSUe, 


m&lul, 


to prefer. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Pres. 


volo, 




nolo, 


malo, 




VIS, 




non VIS, 


mavis, 




vult; 




non vult ; 


mavult ; 




volumusy 




nolumus, * 


malumus. 




vultis, 




ndn vultis, 


mavultis, 




volunt. 




nolunt. 


malunt. 


Imp. 


volebam. 




nolebam. 


malebam 


Fut. 


volam. 




nolam. 


malam. 


Perf, 


volul. 




noluT. 


malui. 


Plup, 


volueram. 




nolueram. 


malueram 


Fut, P, voluero. 


• 


noluero. 


maluero. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 




Pres. 


velim, -Is, - 


it, etc. 


nolim. 


malim. 


Imp. 


vellem, -es 


retyetc 


nollem. 


mallem. 


Perf. 


voluerim. 




noluerim. 


maluerim. 


Plup. 


voluissem. 




ndluissem. 


maluissem 






IMPERATIVE. 





Pres. noli, nolite. 







Fut. 


nolito, nolltote, 
nolito ; nolunto. 

INFINITIVE. 


Pres. 


velle. 




nolle. 


Perf. 


voluisse. 




noluisse. 
PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


voleus. 




nolens. 



malle. 
maluisse. 



Irregular Verbs, lOi 



131. PI5. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

flo. fierfy f actus sum, to become^ he made, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Pres, fio, fis, fit ; fimus, fitis, fiunt. 

Imp, fiebam ; fiebamus. 

Put, fiam ; fiemus. 

Perf, factus sum ; facti sumus. 

Plup, factus eram ; fact! eramus. 

Put. P, factus ero ; fact! erimus. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres, fiam ; fiamus. 

Imp, fierem; fieremus. 

Perf, factus sim ; fact! sTmus. 

Plup, factus essem ; fact! essemus. 

IMPERATIVE. 
Pres. li ; fite. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. fieri. 

Per/, factus esse. Per/, factus. 

Put, factum iri. Ger. faciendus. 

Note. — A few isolated forms of compounds of fi6 occur; as, 
dSfit, lacks ; Infit, begins, 

132. EO. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

«5, Ire, lv% itum (est), ^o gtf, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL 

J^es, eo, Is, it ; imus, Ttis, eunt. 

Imp, ibam ; ibamus. 

Put. ibo ; Tbiraus. 

Per/, ivi (il) ; Tvimus (iimus). 

P/up. iveram (ieram) ; iveramus (ieramus). 

Put. P, ivero (iero) ; iverimus (ierimus) . 
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Infiectiotis. 



SINGUIAK. 

earn; 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PLURAL. 

Frts. earn ; eamus. 

Imp. irem ; iremus. 

Perf. Iverim (ierim) ; iverimus (ierimus). 

Plup, ivissem (iissem, Issem) ; Ivissemus (iissemus, issemus) . 







IMPERATIVE. 


Prts. 


* » 


itc. 


Fut. 


ltd; 


itote. 




ito; 


eunto. 




INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. 


ire. 


Pres. iens. 


Perf. 


ivisse (isse) 


(^Gen. euntis.) 


Fut. 


itunisesse. 


Fttt. itunis. 


> 


GERUND. 


SUPINE. 




eundi, etc. 


itum, itu. 



I. Transitive compounds of e5 admit the full Passive inflection; 
as, adeor, adiris, adRor, etc. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs lack certain forms. The following are 
the most important : — 

133. Used mainly in the Perfect System. 



pI,/Ar 


veb^un. 


Mmndia, I remember. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


OSHjl/uUe, 


Perf. 


coepT. 


memini. 


odi. 


Ptup. 


coeperam. 


memineram. 


oderam. 


Fta.P, 


. coepero. 


meminero. 
SUBJUNCTIVE. 


odero. 


Perf. 


coeperim. 


memineiim. 


oderim. 


Plup. 


coepissem. 


meminissem. 


odissem. 



IMPERATIVE. 
Sing, mementd ; Plur. mementote. 







Defective Verbs, 


I 






INFINITIVE. 




Perf, 
Fut, 


coepisse. 
coepturus esse. 


meminisse. 


odisse. 
dsurus esse. 


Perf. 
Put. 


coeptus, begun. 
coepturus. 


PARTICIPLE. 


osus. 
5surus. 
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1. When coepi governs a Passive Infinitive it usually takes the 
form coeptnB est ; as, amftrl coeptus est, he began to be laved, 

2. Note that memini and 5dXy though Perfect in form, are Present 
in sense. Similarly the Pluperfect and Future Perfect have the force 
of the Imperfect and Future; as, memineram, / remembered; 5der5, 
IshaUhate. 



134. Inqnam, / say (inserted between words of a direct quoUtion). 




INDICATIVE MOOf). 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres, 


inquam, 








inquis, 








inquit ; 




inquiunt. 


Put, 


inquies, 








inquiet. 








Perf id Sing, inquit. 




135. 


M^^Tsay, 








INDICATIVE MOOD. 






SINGULAR. 




PLURAL. 


Pres, 


ajo, 








ais, 








ait; 




ajunt. 


Imp, 


ajebam, 




ajebamus, 




ajebas, 




ajebatis, 




ajebat; 




ajebant. 




Perf id Sing, 


ait. 






SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Pres. id Sing, 


ajat. 





Note. — For aisne, do you mean f ain is common. 



I04 Inflections. 

136. Fftrl, to speak. 

This is inflected regularly in the perfect tenses. In the Present 

System it has — 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



SINGULAR. PLURAL. 



Pres, 



fatur. 

Fut. fabor^ 

fabitur. 

Imp, fare. 

Inf, fari. 

Pres, Partic, fcintis, fanti, etc, 

Gerundy C^ £Eindi; D, and Abl,, fandd. 

Gerundive fandus. 

Note. — Forms of fBrI are rare. More frequent are its compounds ; as, — 
afffttur, he addresses; praef&mur, we st^ m advance, 

137. Other Defective Forms. 

1. Que5, quire, quivl, to be able, and neqneO, nequfre, nequlvi, 
to be unable, are inflected like e5, but occur chiefly in the Present 
Tense, and there only in special forms. 

2. Quaesd, I entreat ; quaesamns, we entreat, 

3. Cedo, cette ; give me, tell me. 

4. 8alv6, salvete, hail. Also Infinitive, salvSre. 

5. Have (avS), havSte, hail. Also Infinitive, havfire. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

138. Impersonal Verbs correspond to the English, it 
SHOWS, it seems, etc. They have no personal subject, but 
may take an Infinitive, a Clause, or a Neuter Pronoun; 
as, m6 pudet hdc fSciBse, lit. // shames me to have done this ; 
h6c decet, this is fitting. Here belong — 

I. Verbs denoting operations of the weather; as, — 

fulget fulsit // lightens 

tonat tonuit */ thunders 



Impersonal Verbs. 



lOS 



grandinat 








it hails 


ningit 




ninxit 




it snows 


pluit 




pluit 




it rains 


II. Special 


Verbs. 








paenitet 


paenitere 


paenituit 




it repents 


piget 


pigere 


piguit 




it grieves 


pudet 


pudere 


puduit 




it causes shame 


taedet 


taedere 


taeduit 




it disgusts 


miseret 


miserere 


miseruit 




it causes pity 


libet 


libere 


libuit 




it pleases 


licet 


licere 


licuit 




it is lawful 


oportet 


oportere 


oportuit 




it is fitting 


decet 


decere 


decuit 




it is becoming 


dedecet 


dedecere 


dedecuit 




it is unbecoming 


refert 


referre 


retulit 




it concerns 


III. Verbs Impersonal only in Special Senses. 


• 


constat 


constare 


constitit 




it is evident 


praestat 


praestare 


praestitit 




it is better 


juvat 


juvare 


juvit 




it delights 


apparet 


apparere 


apparuit 




it appears 


placet 


placere 


placuit (placitum 


est) it pleases 


accedit 


accedere 


accessit 






accidit 


accidere 


accidit 




it happens 


contingit 


contingere 


contigit 




it happens 


evenit 


evenire 


evenit 




it turns out 


interest 


interesse 


interfuit 




it concerns 


IV. The Passive of Intransitive Verbs ; 


; as,— 




itur 


XiX.U 


is gone 


i,e. 


some one goes 


curritur 


lit. // 


is run 


i.e. 


some otie runs 


ventum est 


lit. it has been come 


i.e. 


some one has corns 


veniendum est 


lit. U must be come 


i.e. 


somebody must come 


pugnarT potest 


lit. U 


can be fought 


i.e. 


somebody can fight 



Part III. 



PARTICLES. 



139. Particles are the four. Parts of Speech that do not 
admit of inflection; viz. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunc- 
tions, Interjections. 

ADVERBS. 

140. Most adverbs are in origin case-forms which have 
become stereotyped by usage. The common adverbial 
terminations have already been given above (§ 76). The 
following Table of Correlatives is important : — 



Rklativb and Intbrrogativb. 
nbi, where ; tvhere ? 

q%ib, whither ; whither f 



nn^B, whence; Tvhence? 



qua, where ; ivhere f 



cum, when, 
quandS, when ? 
quotdSns, as often as ; 

how often ? 
quam, as much as ; haiv 

much f 



Demonstrativb. 
hlc, here. 

ibi, mic, istf c, there, 
hue, hither, 
e5, istuc, m«Lc, 

thither. 
hinc, hence. 
inde, istinc, illinc, 

thence. 
h&c, by this way, 
efi, isULc, iU&c, Ify 

that way. 
nunc, now, 
turn, tunc, then, 
totiSns, so often. 

tarn, so much. 



Indbfinitb. 
alicubl, flsqaani, tte- 

piam, somewhere. 
aliqu5, to sotne plcLce. 



aiifjwtidaj from some- 
where, 

aliquft, by some way. 



aliquand5, umquam, 

sometime, 
aliquotiens, som^ 

number of times. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

141. The following Prepositions govern the Accusa- 
tive : — 

ad ergft praeter 

adversuB (adversum) eztrft propa 

ante Infrft propter 

apud inter seoundum 

circft intrft subter 

circiter jOxtft super 

circum ob suprft 

cis panes trftns 

citrft par ultrft 

contrft p5ne versus 
post 

1. Osque is often prefixed to ad, in the sense of even; as, — 

Usque ad urbem^ even to the city, 

2. Versus always follows its case ; as, — 

Romam versus, toward Rome. 
It may be combined with a preceding Preposition ; as, — 
ad urbem versus, toward the city, 

3. Like prope, the Comparatives propior, propius, and the Super- 
latives prozimus, prozim6, sometimes govern the Accusative ; as, — 

Ubil prozimS RhSnum incolunt, the Ubii dwell next to the Rhine; 
propius castra hostLum, nearer the camp of the enemy, 

142. The following Prepositions govern the Ablative : — 



ft, ab, abs 


d6 


sine 


absque 


6, ex 


tenne 


c5rain 


prae 




cum 


pr5 





1. A, ab, abs. Before vowels or h, ab must be used ; before con- 
sonants we find sometimes ft, sometimes ab (the latter not before the 
labials b, p, f, v, m ; nor before c, g, q, or t) ; abs occurs only before 
t§y and ft is admissible even there. 

2. E, ez. Before vowels or h, ez must be used ; before conso- 
nantSy we find sometimes 6, sometimes ez. 



io8 Particles. 

3. TenuB regularly follows its case, as pectoribus tonus, up to the 
breast. It sometimes governs the Genitive, as labr5rum tenus, as far 
as thi lips, 

4. Cum is appended to the Pronoun of the First and Second 
Persons, and to the Reflexive Pronoun ; usually also to the Relative 
and Interrogative. Thus : — 

mecum secum 

tecum quocum or cum quo 

noblscum quacum or cum qua 

vobiscum quibuscum or cum quibus 

On quicum, see § 89, Footnote i. 

143. Two Prepositions, in and sub, govern both the 
Accusative and the Ablative. With the Accusative they 
denote motion; with the Ablative, rest; as, — 

in urbem, into the city; in nrbe, in the city, 

I. Snbter and super are also occasionally construed with the 
Ablative. 

144. Relation of Adverbs and Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and many of them still 
retain their adverbial meaning ; as, post, afterwards; ante, Previously; 
contra, on the other handy etc, 

2. Conversely several words, usually adverbs, are occasionally 
employed as prepositions ; as, — 

clam, pridie, with the Accusative. 
procul, simul, palam, with the Ablative. 

3. Anastrophe. A dissyllabic preposition sometimes follows a 
relative pronoun which it governs ; as, — 

ii, qu5B inter erat, those among whom he was, 

INTERJECTIONS . 

145. Interjections are Particles expressing emotion. 
They may express — 

1. Surprise ; as, 6n, ecce, 5. 

2. Joy; as, i6, euoe. 

3. Sorrow and Pain ; as, heu, 6heu, vae, pro. 

4. Calling ; as, heus, eho. 



Part IV. 



WORD-FORMATION. 



I. DERIVATIVES. 

146. Derivatives are formed by appending certain ter- 
minations called Suffixes to stems of verbs, nouns, or 
adjectives. 

A. NOUNS. 

1. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

147. I. The suffix -tor (-sor), Fern, -triz, denotes ^Ae agent; as^ — 
victor, viotrlac, victor; dSfSnsor, defender. 

Note. — The suffix -tor is occasionally appended to noun steins ; as, — 
glAdiator, gladiator (from gladius). 

2. The suffix -or (originally -fis) denotes an activity or a condi- 
tion; as, — 

amor, ^^; tioior, fear; doloxy fain. 

3. The suffixes -ti6 (-siS), Gen. -5niB, and -tUs (-stis), Gen. -Hb, 
denote an action as in process; as, — 

vfinfttio, hunting; obsessio, blockade; gemituB, sighing; cursns, 
running. 

Note. — Rarer endings with the same force are : — 

a) -tflra, -ears ; as,— 

sepultOra, burial; mSnsara, mtasunng. 

b) -lum; as,— 

gaudlum, rejoicing, 

c) -Id6, as,— 

OUpidQ, desire. 
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1 1 o Word-Formation. 

4. The suffixes -man, -mentnm, -cmm, -tniin, -bulnm, -culajn, 
denote the means or place of an action ; as, — 

Iftman (Itlo-s-men), light ; vooftbulom, word; 

ftmSmantum, ornament; docmnantum, fir oof ; 

mvpialQxximj grave, ' arAtram, filougA; 

vehiculnm, carriage. 

When the root ends in c, the c of the suffix disappears ; as, — 
jaculmn for jac-oulum (from jaoi5). 

2. NounB darived from Noons. 
148. I. Diminutives end in — 



as,— 



-UlUB, 


(-nla, -ulnm) 




-olns. 


(-Ola, -olum). 


after a vowel 


-oulns. 


(-oula, -onlum] 


1 


-aUuB, 


(-alia, -allnm) 




-iUuB, 


(-ilia, -ilium) 




nXdulns, 


little nest 


(nidus) ; 


virgula. 


wand 


(vlrga); 


oppidulum, little town 


(oppidnm) ; 


fniolns. 


little son 


(fflius); 


opusculum, little work 


(opus) ; 


tabeUa, 


tablet 


(tabula) ; 


lapiUus, 


fiebble 


(lapis). 



Note i. — It will be observed that in gender the Diminutives follow the gender 
of the words from which they arc derived. 

Note 2. — The endings -ellus, -lllus contain the primitive form of the diminu- 
tive suffix, VI*,, -I0-. Thus : — 

aflrellua, JUld, for aflrer-lus ; 
lapillua, pebble, for lapid-lus. 

2. The suffix -ium appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
either a collection of such persons or their function ; as, — 

collegium, a corfioration^ body of colleagues (collfiga) ; 
sacerd5tium, firiestly function (saoerd5s). 

3. The suffixes -ftrium, -6tum, -He designate a place where 
objects are kefit or are found in abundafice ; as, — 

columbarium, dove-cote (columba) ; 

ollvfitum, olive-orchard (ollva) ; 

ovile, sheefi-fold (ovis). 



Nouns, — Adjectives, 1 1 1 

4. The suffix -fttns denotes official position or honor; as, — 

c5nsulfttiis, consulship (c5iibu1). 

5. The suffix -Ina appended to nouns denoting persons designates 
a vocation or the place where it is carried on ; as, — 

dootrXna, teaching (doctor, teacher) ; 

mediclna, the art of healing (madicus, physician) ; 

stltrXna, cobbler'* s shop (sfLtor, cobbler). 

6. Patronymics are Gre^k proper names denoting son of . , . 
daughter of , , . They have the following suffixes : — 

a) Masculines: -idSs, -adfis, -IdSs; as, PiiamidSs, son of 
Priam; Aanaadfis, son of Aeneas; PSUdSs, son of Peleus. 

b) Feminines : -^is, -is, -ias ; as, N6r6is, daughter of Nereus; 
Atlantis, daughter of Atlas; Thanmantias, daughter of 
Thaumas. 

3. Noons derived from Adjecttves. 

149. The suffixes -tfls (-itfls), -t(ld5 (-it(ld5), -ia, -itia are used 
for the formation of abstract nouns denoting qualities ; as, — 

"hov^XSAy goodness; oeleritMBy sTviftness; in9if;tdt(id6y greatness ; andft- 
oiAy boldness ; andoitiAy friendship. 



B, ADJECTIVES. 

1. Adjectives derived from Verbs. 

150. I . The suffixes -bundns and -cundns give nearly the force 
of a, present participle ; as, — 

tremebundus, trembling; Irftcundns, wrathful. 

2. The suffixes -Sbc and -ulus denote an inclination or tendency, 
mostly a faulty one ; as, — 

loquftz, loquacious; crSdulus, credulous. 

3. The suffix -idns denotes a state; as, — 

calidus, hot; timidua, timid; cupidns, eager. 

4. The suffixes -ilis and -bills denote capacity or ability y usually in 
a passive sense ; as, — 

fx9Li^imiBy fragile (i.e. capable of being broken); 
docilis, docile. 
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2. Adjectives derived from Nouns. 

a) From Common Nouns, 

151. I. The suffixes -ens and -inns are appended to names of sub- 
stances or materials ; as, — 

aureus, of gold; ferreus, of iron ; faginus, of beech, 

2. The suffixes -ius, -ions, -XUs, -Uis, -iris, -Arius, -nns, -finua. 
-XnuB, -Ivus, -^nsis signify belonging to, connected with ; as, — ~ 

5rftt5rius, oratorical; legionftrius, legionary; 

bellicns, pertaining to war ; paternus, paternal ; 
cIvIUb, civil; urbSnns, of the city ; 

rSgaiis, regal; maxinus, marine; 

c5nauiaris, consular ; aestlvus, pertaining to summer ; 

circfinsis, belonging to the circus. 

3. The suffixes -5sus and -lentus ditXioXt fullness ; as, — 
perf cu15bub, full of danger, gl5ri5sus, glorious ; 

dangerous ; opulentus, wealthy. 

4. The suffix -tus has the force oi provided with ; as, — 
barbatns, bearded; stellatos, set with stars, 

b) From Proper Names. 

152. I. Names of persons take the suffixes: -ftnns, -ianus, 
-Inns; as, — 

Cat5niftnus, belonging to Cato ; Plaatbms, Belonging to Plautus, 

2. Names of nations take the suffixes -icus, -ius ; as, — 
G^rmftnicuB, German ; ThrScius, Thracian. 

3. Names of plcu:es take the suffixes -anus, -Inus, -Snsis, -aeus, 
-ius; as, — 

RomanuB, Roman ; AthSniensis, Athenian ; 

AmeifDXLB^ of Ameria ; BmyTuaevLB, of Smyrna ; 

CorinthiuB, Corinthian. 

Note. — ftnus and -Snais, appended to names of countries, desig- 
nate something stationed in the country or connected with it, but not 
indigenous; as, — 

bellum Africanum, a war {of Romans with Romans) in Africa, 
bellum HiapaniSnae, a war carried on in Spain, 
legiSnfis Gallicanae, {Roman) legions stationed in Gaul. 
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3. Adjectives derived from Adjectives. 

153. Diminutives in -lus sometimes occur ; as, — 

parvolus, little ; 

misellas passer, poor little sparrow; 

pauperculnsy needy, 

4. Adjectives derived from Adverbs. 

154. These end in -ernus, -temus, -tlaus, -tlnns ; as,— 

hodiernnsy of to-day (hodiS); 

hestemns, of yesterday (herl) ; 

intesHnaSy internal (intus) ; 

ditltinns, long-lasting (difl). 



C. VERBS. 

1. Verbs derived from .Verbs. 

155. I. INCEPTIVES OR INCHOATIVES. These end in -ac6, and are 
formed from Present Stems. They denote the beginning of an action; 
as,— 

labasc5, begin to totter (from lab5) ; 

horrSsco, grow rough (from horre5) ; 

trem6sc5, begin to tremble (from trem5) ; 

obdormlBc5, fall asleep (from dormi5). 

2. Frequentatives or Intensives. These denote a repeated 
or energetic action. They are formed from the Participial Stem, and 
end in -t6 or -a6. Those derived from verbs of the First Conjuga- 
tion end in -it6 (not -ftto, as we should expect). Examples of Fre- 
quentatives are — 

jact5, toss abouty brandish (from jaci5, hurl) ; 

curs5, run hither and thither (from curr5, run) ; 

volit5, flit about (from vcl6,^). 

a. Some double Frequentatives occur; as, — 

cantitO, sing over and over (cantO) ; 

cursitO, keep running about (cursO) ; 

ventitO, keep coming, 

b, agitO, set in motion, is formed from the Present Stem. 
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3. Desideratives. These denote a desire to do something. They 
are formed from the Participial Stem, and end in -ilriS ; as, — 

6Buri5, desire to eat, am hungry (ed5) ; 

parturi5, want to bring forth, am in labor (pari5). 

2. Verbs derived from Nouns and Adjectives 
( Denominatives) . 

156. Denominatives of the First Conjugation are mostly transitive, 
those of the Second exclusively intransitive. Those of the Third and 
Fourth Conjugations are partly transitive, partly intransitive. Exam- 
ples are — 



a) From Nouns : — 

frauds, defraud 
vestifi, clothe 
fl5re5, bloom 


(fraus); 

(veatis); 

(flfis). 


b) From Adjectives : — 

libera, free 
aaevi5, ' be fierce 


(liber); 
(saeviis), 


D. ADVERBS. 



157. I. Adverbs derived from verbs are formed from the Participial 
Stem by means of the suffix -im ; as, — 

certfttim, emulously (cert5) ; 
cursim, in haste (curr5) ; 

Btatim immediately (8t5). 

2. Adverbs derived from nouns and adjectives are formed : — 

a) With the suffixes -tim (-sim), -fttim; as, — 

gradfttim, step by step; 
paulfttim, gradually; 
virltim, man by man. 

b) With the suffix -tus ; as, — 

antlquitus, of old; 
rftdlcitus, from the roois. 

c) With the suffix -ter ; as, — 

breviter, bri^fy- 
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n. COMFOX7ND8. 

158. I. Compounds are formed by the union of simple 
words. The second member usually contains the essential 
meaning of the compound; the first member expresses 
some modification of this. 

2. Vowel changes often occur in the process of composition. 
Thus : — 

a. In the second member of compounds. (See § 7. i.) 

b. The final vowel of the stem of the first member of the com- 
pound often appears as I where we should expect 5 or & ; 
sometimes it is dropped altogether, and in case of consonant 
stems I is often inserted ; as, — 

signifer, standard-bearer; 
tubicen, trumpeter; 
magnanimnB; high-minded; 
mfttriclda, matricide, 

159. Examples of Compounds. 

1. Nouns: — 

a) Preposition -f Noun ; as, — 

d6-decuB, disgrace ; 
pro-avuB, great-grandfather, 

b) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

agri-cola, /^zr^^ ; 
ixAtri-oldtiy fratricide, 

2. Adjectives : — 

a) Preposition + Adjective (or Noun) ; as, — 

per-mSgnuB, very great ; 
Bub-obBcflrua, rather obscure ; 
Si-tn^nB, frantic, 

b) Adjective -f Noun ; as, — 

mftgn-animua, great-hearted; 
miaeri-cora, compassionate, 

c) Noun + Verb Stem ; as, — 

parti-cepa, sharing; 
morti-fer, death-dealing. 
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3. Verbs: — 

The second member is always a verb. The first may be — 

a) A Noun; as, — 

aedi-ficdy build, 

b) An Adjective ; as, — 

ampli-ficd, enlarge. 

c) An Adverb ; as, — 

male-died, rail at. 
if) Another Verb ; as, — 

oale-f acid, make warm, 
e) A Preposition ; as, — 

ab-jongd, detach ; 
re-f er5, bring b€tcfc ; 
dis-cemS, tUstinguish ; 
ejE-Bpectd, aivait. 

Note. — Viex^ belong the so-called Inseparable Prepositions : 
ambi- (amb-), around ^ 
diB- (dir-, di-), apart y asunder i 
per- fanvard ; 
red- (re-), back; 
8€d- (8€-), apart from ; 
▼€-, 'Without. 
A* Adverbs : — 

These are of various types ; as, 

antes, befifre ; 

nic6 (in loc6>, on the spot; 
imprimlB, especially ; 
obviam, in the ruay^ 



Part V. 



SYNTAX. 

160. Syntax treats of the use of words in sentences. 

Chapter I. — Sentences. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SENTZOfCES. 

161. Sentences may be classified as follows : — 

1. Declarative, which state something ; as, — 

puer Borlbit, the boy is writing, 

2. Interrogative, which ask a question ; as, — 

quid puer scrlbit, what is the boy writing f 

3. Exclamatory, which are in the form of an exclamation ; as,— 

quot librds scrlbit, how many books he writes I 

4. Imperative, which express a command or an admonition ; as,— 

scribe, write I 

FORM OF INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

162. Questions may be either Word-Questions or Sen- 
tence-Questions. 

I. Word-Questions. These are introduced by the various 
interrogative pronouns and adverbs; such as — quie, qui, 
quUie, quantus, quot, quotiens, qu5, quft, etc. Thus : — 

quia venit, who comes f 
quam diti manSbit, how long will he stay f 
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2. Sentence-Questions. These are introduced — 
d) By ii5nne implying the answer ''yes ' ; as, — 

ii5ima TidSSy do you not see? 

b) By nuin implying the answer ^no'^ ; as, — 

num ezpectas, do you expect f {i^e.you don't expect y do you f) 

c) By the enclitic -ne, appended to the emphatic word, and 
simply asking for information ; as, — 

▼idSsne, do you seef 

A question introduced by -ne may receive a special im- 
plication from the context ; as, — 
Bfinsiatlne, did you not perceive f 

d) Sometimes by no special word, particularly in expressions of 
surprise or indignation ; as, — 

tA in jtldioam cSnapectum venli-e audte, do you dare to 
come into the presence of the judges f 

3. Rhetorical Questions. Questions are sometimes 
5uch merely in form, being employed to express an 
emphatic assertion; as, quia dubitat, who doubts f {j=^ no 
one doubts), 

4. Double Questions. Double Questions are intro- 
duced by the following particles: — 

utnun . . . an ; 

-na an; 

.... an. 

If the second member is negative, ann5n (less often necne) is used. 
Examples : — 

utnun honestiun est an turpa, 
honestunina est an tnrpe, 
honastnm est an tnrpe, 
Buntne dl anndn, are there gods or not f 

a. By an ellipsis of the first member, an sometimes stands alone. 
Its force depends upon the context ; as, — 

A rebus gerendfii abstrahit senectfUi. Quibus? An 
eb quae juventtLte geruntur et vlribua? Old age (it is 
alleged) withdraws men from active pursuits. From what 
pursuits? Is it not merely from those which are performed 
by the strength of youth ? 



' is it honorable or base f 
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5. Answers. 

a. The answer Yes is expressed by ita, etiam, vtoO, 
BflnS, or by repetition of the verb ; as, — 

'viane locum mtltfimuB ? ^ 'sflnS/ ^ Shall we change the 
placer 'Certainly: 

< eBtisne vob ISgfttl ? ' < aumus/ 'Are you envoys ? ' * Yes^ 

b. The answer No is expressed by n5ii, minimfi, 
minims vBrS, or by repeating the verb with a 
negative; as, — 

< jam ea praeteriit ? ' ' n6ii.' < Has it passed f ' ' No^ 

< astne frftter intus ? ^ ' n5ii est/ < Is your brother within f ^ 

'No: 

8TTBJISCT AND PRBDICATB. 

163. The two essential parts of a sentence are the Sub- 
ject and Predicate. 

The Subject is that concerning which something is said^ 
asked, etc. The Predicate is that which is said, asked, 
etc., concerning the Subject. 

SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

164. Sentences containing but one Subject and one 
Predicate are called Simple Sentences, those containing 
more are called Compound Sentences. Thus puer UbrSs 
legit, the boy reads booksy is a Simple Sentence ; but puer 
librds legit et epistuias scribit, the boy reads books and 
writes letters, is a Compound Sentence. The different 
members of a compound Sentence are called Clauses. 

165. Coordinate and Subordinate Clauses. Clauses which 
stand upon an equality are called Coordinate ; a Clause dependent 
upon another is called Subordinate. Thus in puer librSs legit et 
epiatuias scribit the two clauses are Coordinate ; but in puer librSs 
legit quoB pater scribit, the boy reads the books which his father writes, 
the second clause is Subordinate to the first. 
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Chapter II. — Syntax of Nouns. 

SUBJECT. 

166. The Subject of a Finite Verb (/>. any form of 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Imperative) is in the Nomi- 
native Case. 

1 . The Subject may be — 

a) A Noun or Pronoun ; as, — 
puer Bcrlbit, the boy writes ; 
hic Bcrlbit, tAts man writes, 

b) An Infinitive ; as, — 

decdrum est pr5 patria morl, to die for one^s country is a 
noble thing, 

c) A Clause ; as, — 

opportune accidit quod vSniBtl, it happened opportunely 
that you arrived, 

2. A Personal Pronoun as Subject is usually implied in the Verb, 
and is not separately expressed ; as, — 

Bcrib5, / write ; videt, he sees. 

a. But for the purpose of emphasis or contrast the Pronoun is 
expressed; as, — 
ego Boribo et til legiB, /write, and you read. 

3. The verb is sometimes omitted when it can be easily supplied 
from the context, especially the auxiliary Bum ; as, — 

r6ct6 ille {sc, facit), he does rightly ; c5nBul profeotus (sc, est), the 
consul set out. 

PREDICATE NOUNS. 

167. A Predicate Noun is one connected with the Sub- 
ject by some form of the verb Sum or a similar verb. 

168. A Predicate Noun agrees with its Subject in 
Case ; ^ as, — 

1 For the Predicate Genitive see §§ 198, 3 ; 803, 5. 
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Cicerd drfttor f uit, Cicero was an orator ; 
Numa cre&tiiB est rta, Numa was elected king, 

1 . When possible the Predicate Noun usually agrees with its Subject 
in Gender also ; as, — 

philoBophia est vltae magistra, philosophy is the guide of life, 

2. Besides sum the verbs most frequently accompanied by a Predi- 
cate Noun are — 

tf) fio, 6vad5y eziBtd ; maned ; videor ; as, — 

Croesus ndn semper mftnsit rSx, Croesus did not always 
remain king, 

b) Passive verbs of makings callings regarding, etc, ; as, oreor, 
appellor, habeor ; as, — 

Rdmulus r6z appellfttus est, Romulus was called king; 
habitus est deus, he was regarded as a god. 



APPOSITI V JJ8 . 

169. I. An Appositive is a Noun explaining or defining 
another Noun denoting the same person or thing ; as, — 

Cicerd cdnsul, Cicero, the Consul; 
urbs R5ma, the city Rome, 

2. An Appositive agrees with its Subject in Case ; as, — 
opera Ciceronis 5rftt5ris, the works of Cicero, the orator; 

apud H6rodotum, patrem historiae, in the works of Herodotus, the 
father of history, 

3. When possible the Appositive agrees with its Subject in Gen- 
der also ; as, — 

assent£ti5 adjfltriz vitiSrum, flattery, the promoter of evils, 

4. A Locative may take in Apposition the Ablative of urbs or 
oppidum, with or without a preposition ; as, — 

CorinthI, urbe praecl&rS, or in urbe praeclftrS, cU Corinth, a famous 
city, 

5. Partitive Apposition. A Noun denoting a whole is frequently 
followed by an Appositive denoting a part ; as, — 

mHitte, fortissimuB quisque, hostibus restitCrunt, the soldiers, all 
the bravest of them, resisted the enemy. 
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THE CASES. 

THE NOMINATIVE. 

170. The Nominative is confined to its use as Subject, 
Appositive, or Predicate Noun, as already explained. See 
§§ 166-169. 

THE VOCATIVE. 

171. The Vocative is the Case of direct address ; as, — 

crSdite mihi, jfldicfis, believe me ^judges, 

1 . By a species of attraction, the Nominative is occasionally used 
for the Vocative, especially in poetry and formal prose ; as, audi ttl, 
populus Alb&nuB, hear ye, Alban people I 

2. Similarly the Appositive of a Vocative may, in poetry, stand in 
the Nominative ; as, nftte, mea m&gna potentia 851u8, O son, alone 
the source of my great power. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

172. The Accusative is the Case of the Direct Object. 

173. The Direct Object may express either of the two 
following relations : — 

A, The Person or Thing Affected by the action ; as, — 

cdnsulem interfficit, he slew the consul; 
legs librum, / read the book. 

B, The Result Produced by the action ; as, — 

librum acrlpai, / wrote a book {i.e. produced one) ; 
templum struit, he constructs a temple. 

174. Verbs that admit a Direct Object of either of these 
two types are Transitive Verbs. 

a. Verbs that regularly take a Direct Object are sometimes used 
without it. They are then said to be employed absolutely ; 
as,— 

rfimor eat meum gn&tum am&re^ // is rumored that my 
son is in love. 
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Accusative of the Person or Thing Affected. 

175. I. This is the most frequent use of the Accu- 
sative; as in — 

parentis am&mus, we love our parents; 
mare aspicit, he gazes at the sea. 

2. The following classes of Verbs taking an Accusative of this kind 
are worthy of note : — 

a) Many Intransitive Verbs, when compounded with a Preposi- 
tion, become Transitive. Thus : — 

i) Compounds of circum, praeter, trftns ; as, — 
hostSs circumst&re, to surround the enemy ; 
nrbem praeterire, to pass by the city ; 
miir5s trftnsoendere, to climb over the walls, 

2) Less frequently, compounds of ad, per, in, sub ; as,— 
adire urbem, to visit the city ; 
peragrSre ItaUam, to travel through Italy ; 
inlre magistrSLtum, to take office ; 
subire perlculum, to undergo danger, 

b) Many Verbs eicpressing emotions, regularly Intransitive, have 
also a Transitive use ; as, — 

queror fatum, I lament my fate; 

doled 6jus mortem, I grieve at his death ; 

xlded tuam stultitiam, / laugh at your folly. 

So also lfLge5, maereo, mourn; gem5, bemoan; horred, 

shudder^ and others. 

c) The impersonals decet, it becomes ; dfidecet, it is unbecom- ' 
ing; juvat, /'/ pleases, take the Accusative of the Person 
Aflfected; as, — 

mS decet haec dicere, it becomes me to say this. 

d) In poetry many Passive Verbs, in imitation of Greek usage, 
are employed as Middles (§ 256, i ; 2), and take the Accusa- 
tive as Object ; as, — 

galeam induitur, he puts on his helmet ; 

cinctus tempora hedert, having bound his temples with 

ivy ; 
nod5 sinQs coll§cta, having gathered her dress in a knot. 
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AooosatlTa of the Result Prodnoad. 

176. I. The ordinary type of this Accusative is seen in 
such expressions as — 

libnim scrlbd, I write a book; 
domnm aedifiod, / build a house. 

2. Many Verbs usually Intransitive take a Neuter Pronoun^ or 
Adjective used as an Accusative of Result. Thus : — 

a) A Neuter Pronoun ; as, — 

haec gemSbat, he made these moans; 

illnd gl6rior, / make this^ boast ; 

eadam peccat, he makes the same mistakes. 

b) A Neuter Adjective, — particularly Adjectives of number oi 
amount, — multum, multa, omnia, pauca, etc.; as, — 

multa dubitd, I have many doubts; 
pauca studet, he has few interests ; 
multum valet, he has great strength ; 
nihil prdgreditur, he makes no progress. 

Note. — In poetry other Adjectives are freely used in this construction; as, — 

mlnitantem vftna, makitig vain tknats; 
acerba tuSns, giving afierct look; 
dulce loquentem, sweetly talking, 

3. The adverbial use of several Neuter Pronouns and Adjectives 
grows out of this Accusative ; as, — 

multum sunt in v6nSti5ne, they are much engaged in hunting. 

a. So also plflrimum, very greatly; pl6rumque, generally; 
aliquid, somewhat; quid, whyf nihil, not at aU; etc. 

4. Sometimes an Intransitive Verb takes an Accusative of Result 
which is of kindred etymology with the Verb. This is called a Cog- 
nate Accusative, and is usually modified by an Adjective ; as, — 
sempiternam servitfltem serviat, let him serve an everlasting slavery ; 
vltam daram vlaJ, I have lived a hard life. 

a. Sometimes the Cognate Accusative is not of kindred ety- 
mology, but merely of kindred meaning ; as, — 

stadium currit, he runs a race ; 

Olympia vincit, he wins an Olympic victory. 
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5. The Accusative of Result occurs also after Verbs of tasting and 
smelling I as, — 

piBcis mare sapit, the fish tastes of the sea ; 

or&ti5n6B antZquitAtem redolanty the speeches smack 0/ the past. 

Two AccuBatlves — Diraot Objaot and Pradiomte Accusative. 

177. I . Many Verbs of Makingy Choosing, Callings Show- 
ing, and the like, take two Accusatives, one of the Person 
or Thing Affected, the other a Predicate Accusative ; as, — 

m6 h6r6dem fScit, he made me heir. 

Here m6 is Direct Object, hSrSdem Predicate Accusative. 
So also — 

eum jadicem cSpSre, they took him as judge; 

urbem Rdmam vocftvit, he called the city Rome; 

80 vinim praestltit, he showed himself a man. 

2. The Predicate Accusative may be an Adjective as well as a 
Noun; as, — 

'hominfis oaecds reddit cupiditfts, covetousness renders men blind; 
Apoll5 S5cratem sapientlBBimum jadicftvit, Apollo adjudged Soc- 
rates the wisest man. 

*. Some Verbs, as reddO, usually admit only an Adjective as the Predi- 
cate Accusative. 

3. In the Passive the Direct Object becomes the Subject, and the 
Predicate Accusative becomes Predicate Nominative; as, — 

urbB R5ma vocftta eat, the city was called Rome, 

a. Not all Verbs admit the Passive construction ; reddS and efflciO, for 
example, never take it. 

Two AccuBativeB — PerBon and Thing. 

178. I. Some Verbs take two Accusatives, one of the 
Person Affected, the other of the Result Produced. 
Thus : — 

a) Verbs oi requesting 2Si^ demanding, as, — 
dtium dlv58 rogat, he asks the gods for rest; 
m6 dufiB 5ration68 poBtulfts, you demand two speeches of 
me- 
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So also 5r5y po8c5; repoaod, ezposco, fl£git5, though 
some of these prefer the Ablative with ab to the Accusative 
of the Person ; as, — 
opem ft t6 poBo5, / demand aid of you, 

b) Verbs oi teaching (doce5 and its compounds); as, — 
t6 litterfts doce5, / teach you your letters. 

c) Verbs of inquiring ; as, — 

tS haeo rogo, I ask you this; 

t6 sententiam rog5, [ ask you your opinion. 

d) Several Special Verbs ; viz. mone5, admoneo, commonao, 
o5go, accfiB5, arguo, and a few others. These admit only 
a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective as Accusative of the Thing ; 
as,— 

tS haec mone5, 1 give you this advice; 
m6 id acofLsas, you bring this accusation against me. 
id c5git nds nftttira, nature compels us (to) this. 

e) One Verb of concealing, c616 ; as, — 

non t6 cfilftvi aermSnem, / have not concealed the conver* 
sation from you. 

2. In the Passive construction the Accusative of the Person be* 
comes the Subject, and the Accusative of the Thing is retained ; as, — " 
omnfiB artSB Sdoctua eat, he was taught all accomplishments; 
rogfttua Bum aententiam, / was asked my opinion ; 
aliquid admonfimur^ we are given some admonition. 

a. Only a few Verbs admit the Passive construction. 

Two Accusatives with CompoundB. 

179. I. Transitive compounds of trftna may take two 
Accusatives, one dependent upon the Verb, the other 
upon the Preposition ; as, — 

militfia flumen tradQcit, he leads his soldiers across the river. 

2. With other compounds this construction is rare. 

3. In the Passive the Accusative dependent upon the preposition is 
retained; as, — 

mHitea flumen trftducSbantur, the soldiers were led across the river. 
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Synecdochical (or Ghreek) Accnsatlve. 

180. I . The Synecdochical (or Greek) Accusative denotes the part 
to which an action or quality refers ; as, — 

tremit artHs, literally, he trembles as to his iimds, ue, his limbs tremble ; 
n€Lda erenH, lit. bare as td the knee^ ije, with knee bare ; 
monas revinctUB. lit. tied as to the hands, i^. with hands tied. 

a. Note that this construction — 

a) Is borrowed from the Greek. 

b) Is chiefly confined to poetry. 

c) Usually refers to a part of the body. 

d) Is used with Adjectives as well as Verbs. 



Acousatlve of Time and Spaoe. 

181. I. Duration of Time and Extent of Space are de- 
noted by the Accusative ; as, — 

quadr&ginta annSs vlsdt, ke lived forty years ; 

hic loouB pasBtLs BescentdB aberat, this place was six hundred paces 

away, 
arborfiB qulnquftgintft pedfia altae, trees fifty feet high. 
abhino trSs annda, three years ago. 

2. Emphasis is sometimes added by using the Preposition per ; as, 
per du6B annos laborftvl, I toiled throughout two years. 

AccuBative of Limit of Motion. 

182. I. The Accusative of Limit of Motion is used — 
a) With names of Towns, SmaU Islands, and Peninsular ; as, — 

R5mam v6nl, I came to Rome; 

AthfinaB proficlscitur, he sets out for Athens ; 

Deium perv6ni, I arrived at Delos. 

d) With domum, dom5s, rila ; as, — 

domum revertitur, he returns home ; 
rtlB Ibo, / shall go to the country. 

Note. — When domus means house {i.e. building), it takes a prep- 
osition; as, — 

in domimi veterem remigr&re, to move back to an old house. 
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2. Other designations of place than those above mentioned require 
a Preposition to denote Limit of Motion ; as, — 

Ad Italiam vfinit, he came to Italy, 

a. The Preposition is also customary when the Accusatives 
nrbem or oppidum stand in apposition with the name 
of a town ; as, — 

Cirtam in nrbem, to the city Cirta ; 
Qren^vam ad oppidum, to the town Geneva. 

b. The name of a town denoting limit of motion may be com- 
bined with the name of a country or other word dependent 
upon a preposition ; as, — 

ThfirioB in Italiam pervectus, carried to Thurii in Italy ; 
cum Ao6n ad ezercitum vSniBset, when he had come to 
the army at Ace, 

3. To denote toward, to the vicinity ofy in the vicinity ofj ad is 
used; as, — 

ad Tarentum v6nl, I came to the vicinity of Tarentum ; 

ad Cannfts pagna facta est, a battle was fought near Canna, 

4. , In poetry the* Accusative of any noun denoting a place may be 
used without a preposition to express the limit of motion ; as, — 
Italiam v6nit, he came to Italy, 

5. The ^^tf/ notion seems to represent the original function of the 
Accusative Case. Traces of this primitive force are recognizable in 
the phrase infitifis ire, to deny (lit. to go to a denial), and a few 
other similar expressions. 

Accusative in EzclamationB. 

183. The Accusative, generally modified by an Adjec- 
tive, is used in Exclamations ; as, — 

m6 miserum ah, wretched met 

O fall&cem spem, oh, deceptive hope I 

Accusative as Subject of the Infinitive. 

184. The Subject of the Infinitive is put in the Accusa- 
tive; as, — 

vide<^ hominem abire, / j^< thcU the man is going away. 
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Other Uses of the Acousative. 

185. Here belong — 

1 . Some Accusatives which were originally Appositives ; viz, — 
id genus, of that kind; as, hominfiB id genus, men of that 

kind (originally homines, id genus hominum, meny that 

kind of men) ; 
virile secus, muliebre seous, of the male seXy of the female sex 
meam vioem, tuam vicem, etc, y for my part ^ etc.; 
bonam partem, in large part; 
mftximam partem, /^tt the most part, 

2. Some phrases of doubtftil origin ; as, — 

id temporis, at that time ; quod si, but if; 

id aetatis, cU that time ; oStera, in other respects ; 

deztrum, on the right; laevum, on the left, 

THE DATIVE. 

186. The Dative case in general expresses relations 
which are designated in English by the prepositions to 
and for. 

Dative of Indirect Object. 

187. The commonest use of the Dative is to denote the 
person to whom something is given, said, or done. Thus : — 

I. With transitive verbs in connection with the Accu- 
sative ; as, — 

hanc pectLniam mihi dat, he gives me this money; 
haec ndbis dixit, he said this to us, 

a. Some verbs which take this construction also admit another, 
particularly the verbs d5n5 and circumdS. Thus : — 
Either Themietocli mfinera don&vit, he presented gifts to 

^hemistocles y or 
Themistoclem mUneribus d5nSvit, he presented Themis- 

tocles with gifts ; 
urbl murds circumdat, he builds walls around the city, or 
urbem mflrls ciroumdat, he surrounds the city with walls, 

K 
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II. With many intransitive verbs ; as, — 

nfUlI lab5rl c6dit, he yields to no Labor} 
tibi 8uac6n8e5, 1 am angry with you, 

a. Here belong many verbs signifying favor^ helpy injure^ 
pleasey displease^ trusty distrust^ command^ obey, serve, resist, 
indulge, spare, pardon, envy, threaten, believe, persuade, and 
the like ; as, — 

Caesar populftribuB favet, Caesar favors {ue. is favorable 

to) the popular party ; 
amlclB o5iifId5, 1 trust (to) my friends; 
militlbuB igndscit, he pardons (i,e, grants pardon to) the 

troops ; 
Orgetoriz Helvfitils persuasit, Orgetorix persuaded (made 

it acceptable to) the Helvetians ; 
bonis nocet qui malis paroit, he injures (does harm to) 

the good, who spares the bad. 

Note. — It is to be borne in mind that these verbs do not take the Dative by 
virtue of their apparent English equivalence, but simply because they are intransv*- 
Hve, and adapted to an indirect object. Sdme verbs of the same apparent E<ng>- 
lish equivalence are transitive and govern the Accusative; as, juvO, laeclO», 
delects. Thus: audentes deus juvat, God helps the bold; n§niinem 
laesit, he injured no one. 

b. Verbs of this class are used in the passive only imper- 
sonally; as, — 

tibi paroitur, /^7» are spared; 

mihi persuSLdetur, I am being persuaded ; 

el invidStur, he is envied, 

III. With many verbs compounded with the preposi- 
tions : ad, ante, com-,^ in, inter, ob, post, prae, pr5, sub, 
super, and sometimes circum. 

These verbs fall into two main classes, — 
I. Many simple verbs which cannot take a Dative of the indi- 
rect object become capable of doing so when compounded with a 
preposition; as, — 

afElictis succurrit, he helps the afflicted ; 

ezercitui praefuit, he was in command of the army ; 

intersum cSnsiliis, / share in the deliberations. 

1 Many such verbs were originally intransitive in English also, and once gov- 
erned the Dative. ^ This was the original form of the proposition Clim. 
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2. Many transitive verbs which take only a direct object become 
capable, when compounded, of taking a Dative also as indirect 
object; as, — 

pecfUiiae pudSrem autepdnit, he puts komyr before money; 
inicere apem amIcXa, to inspire hope in one's friends; 
Labifinum ezerdtul praefficit, he put Labienus in charge of the 
army. 

Dative of Reference. 

188. I. The Dative of Reference denotes the person to 
whom a statement refers^ of whom it is true, or to whom it 
is of interest ; as, — 

mihi ante ocul5a vers&riB, you hover before my eyes (lit. hover before 

the eyes to me) ; 
ill! aev6rit&8 am5rem ndn dSminuit, in his case severity did not 

diminish love (lit. to him severity did not diminish) ; 
interciadere hoatibua commefttum, to cut off the supplies of the 

enemy, 

a. Note the phrase allcul interdlcere aqu& et Igrnl, to interdict ont 
from fire and water. 

Note. — The Dative of Reference, unlike the Dative of Indirect Object, does 
not modify the verb, but rather the sentence as a whole. It is often used where, 
according to the English idiom, we should expect a Genitive ; so in the first and 
third of the above examples. 

2. Special varieties of the Dative of Reference are — 

d) Dative of the Local Standpoint. This is regularly a 
participle; as, — 

oppidum primum Theaaaliae venientibus ab Epiro, the 
first town of Thessaly as you come from Epirus (lit. 
to those coming from E.), 

b) Ethical Dative. This name is given to those Dative con- 
structions of the personal pronouns in which the connection 
of the Dative with the rest of the sentence is of the very 
slightest sort ; as, — 
til mihi istluB aud&ciam dSfendia? tell mey do you defend 

that matCs audacity f 
quid mihi Celsus agit? what is my Celsus doing f 
quid Bibi vult? what does he meant (lit. wish for him- 
self f) 
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c) Dmtiva of Parson Judging; as, — 

arit ille mihi semper dens, he will always be a god to me 

(i.e. in my opinion) ; 
quae ista servittLs tarn olftrd homini, hew can that be 

slavery to so iUustrious a man (i./. to hb mind) ! 

d) Dative of Separation. Compounds of ab, dS, ex, ad 
which have the general sense of taking away govern a 
Dative of the person, less often of the thing; as, — 
honSrem d6trSLz6nint hominl, they took away the honor 

from the man ; 
Caesar r6gl tetrarchlam Mpuit, Caesar took the tetrarchy 

away from the king; 
siliol sointillam azcfldit, he struck a spark from the flint. 

Dative of Agenoy. 

189. The Dative is used to denote agency — 

1. Regularly with the Gerundive ; as, — 

haec ndbis agenda Bunty these things must be done by us ; 
mihi eundum est, I must go (lit. it must begone by me). 

a. To avoid ambiguity, ft with the Ablative is sometimes used with the 
Gerundive; as, — 
hoBtibus ft nSbls parcendum est, iA^ enemy must be spared by us. 

2. Much less frequently with the compound tenses of the passive 
voice and the perfect passive participle ; as, — 

disputfttid, quae mihi nflper habita est, the discussion which was 
recently conducted by me. 

3. Rarely with the uncompounded tenses of the passive ; as, — 
honesta bonis virXs quaenintur, noble ends are sought by good men. 

Dative of Possession. 

190. The Dative of Possession occurs with the verb esse 
in such expressions as : — 

mihi est liber, / have a book ; 

mihi n6men est M&rcus, I have the name Marcus. 

I. But with ndmen est the name is more commonly attracted 
into the Dative; as, mihi nomen est Maro5. 
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Dative of Purpose. 

191. The Dative of Purpose designates the end toward 
which an action is directed or for which something exists. 
It is used — 

1 . Unaccompanied by another Dative ; as, — 
oastrlB lociixn dfiUgere, to choose a place for a camp ; 

legionfis praeaidid reUnquere, to leave the legions as a guard (lit. 

for a guard) ; 
receptul canere, to sound the signal for a retreat. 

2. Much more frequently in connection with another Dative of 
the person : — 

<i) Especially with some form of ease ; as, — 

f ortdnae tuae mihi cHrae aunt, your fortunes are a care 

to me (lit. for a care) ; 
nSbXa aunt odid, they are an object of haired to us; 
cui bcn5? to whom is it of advantage f 

b) With other verbs ; as, — 

hda tlbi manerl mliiit, he has sent these to you for a pres- 

ent; 
Pmuaanifia Attlcia v6nit anzlU6, Pausanias came to the 

aid of the Athenians (lit. to the Athenians for help). 

3. In connection with the Gerundive; as, — 

decemviri Ifigibua acrlbundia, decemvirs for codifying the laws, 
m6 gerendd beU6 duoem oreftv6re, me they have made leader for 
carrying on the war. 
Note. — This construction with the gerundive is not common till Ltvy. 

Dative with Adjeotivea. 

192. The use of the Dative with Adjectives corresponds 
very closely to its use with verbs. Thus : — 

I . Corresponding to the Dative of Indirect Object it occurs with 
adjectives signifying : friendly^ unfriendly ^ similar y dissimilar ^ equaly 
near, related to, etc, ; as, — 

mihi inimlcuB, hostile to me ; 

aunt proadmi G^rmftnla, they are next to the Germans ; 

noziae poena pftr eatd, let the penalty be equal to the damage. 
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a. For propior and prozimuB, with the Accusative, see 
§ 141, 3- 

2. Corresponding to the Dative of Purpose the Dative occurs with 
adjectives signifying : suitable^ adapted, fit ; as, — 

castxlii iddneus locus, a place fit for a camp; 

apta difis sacrificiS, a day suitable for a sacrifice. 
Note. — Adjectives of this last class often take the Accusative with ad. 

Dative of Direction. 

193. In the poets the Dative is occasionally used to denote the 
direction of motion; as, — 

it clftmor cael5, the shoid goes heavenward; 

oinerSs rlv6 fluentl jace, cast the ashes toward the flowing stream. 

I. By an extension of this construction the poets sometimes use 
the Dative to denote the limit of motion ; as, — 
dum Lati5 deda Inferret, while he wc^ bringing his gods to Laitium. 



THE GENITIVE. 

194. The Genitive is used v^rith Nouns, Adjectives, and 
Verbs. 

GENITIVE WITH NOUNS. 

195. With Nouns the Genitive is the case which defines the 
meaning of the limited noun more closely. This relation is 
generally indicated in English by the preposition of. There 
are the following varieties of the Genitive with Nouns : — 

Genitive of Origrin, Objective Genitive, 

Genitive of Material, Genitive of the Whole, 

Genitive of Possession, Appositional Genitive, 

Subjective Genitive, Genitive of Qviality. 

196. Genitive of Origin ; as, — 

MSLrcI flUuB, the son of Marcus, 

197. Genitive of Material ; as,— 

talentum aurl, a talent of gold; 
modiuB frfLmentI, a peck of grain. 
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198. Genitive of Fossession or Ownership ; as, — 

domuB Cicer5nis, Cicerd^s house, 

1 . Here belongs the Genitive with causS and grfttift. The Geni- 
tive always precedes ; as, — 

hominum causa^y^Tr the sake of men ; 

ine5nim ainlc5ruin grtLtiSL,/or the sake of my friends, 

2. iQStar (lit. image) also takes the Possessive Genitive ; as, — 

equus inatar znontis, a horse as large as a mountam, 

3. The Possessive Genitive is often used predicatively, especially 
with esse and fieri; as, — 

domuB est rfigis, the house is the kin^s ; 

stultl est in errSre manfire, it is (the part) of a fool to remain in 

error I 
d6 bell5 jfidioium imperftt5ris est, n5n mllitum, the decision con' 

cerning war belongs to the general, not to the soldiers. 

199. Subjective Genitive. This denotes the person who makes 
or produces something or who has a feeling; as, — 

dicta Flat5nis, the utterances of Plato ; 
timdrfis llberSrum, the fears of the children, 

200. Objective Genitive. This denotes the object of an action 
or feeling; as, — 

metus de5rum, the fear of the gods; 

amor libertatis, Itrve of liberty ; 

c5n8u6tiid5 bon5nini hominum, intercourse with good men, 

I. This relation is often expressed by means of prepositions ; as, — 
amor ergfi parentis, love toward one^s parents, 

201. Gtenitive of the "Whole. This designates the whole of 
which a part is taken. It is used — 

I . With Nouns, Pronouns, Comparatives, Superlatives, and Ordinal 
Numerals; as, — 

m&gna pars hominum, a great part of mankind; 

duo mHia peditum, two thousand foot-soldiers ; 

quis mortSUium, who of mortals f 

major fratrum, the elder of the brothers ; 

gfins mSbdma Qerm&n5rum, the largest tribe of the Germans ; 

primus omnium, the first of all. 
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a. Yet instead of the Genitive of the Whole we often find ex or dli with 
the Ablative, regularly so with Cardinal numbers and qmdazn ; as, — 
fldSUssimus dS servis, the most trusty of the slaves; 

quldam ez amlcls, certain of his friends ; 
anus ex xuilitibus, one of the soldiers, 

b. In English we often use »/ where there is no relation of whole to part 
In such cases the Latin is more exact, and does not use the Genitive ; 
as, — 

quot vOs estlB, h&w many of you are there f 

trecenti conjUrftviinus, three knmdred of us km/e conspired (i,e. 
we, three hundred in number). 

2. The Genitive of the Whole is used also with the Nomi- 
native or Accusative Singular Neuter of Pronouns, or of Adjectives 
used substantively ; also with the Adverbs paruniy satia^ and partiin 
when used substantively ; as, — 

quid odnsill, whai purpose f 

tantum oibi, so much food; 

plOs auctorit&tiB, more authority \ 

minus labGris, less labor ; 

satis pect&niae, enough moneys 

parum industriae, too little industry, 

a. An Adjective of the second declension used substantively may be em- 
ployed as a Genitive of the Whole ; as, nihil boni, nothing good, 
h. But Adjectives of the third declension agree directly writh the noun they 
limit ; as, nihil dulcius, nothing sweeter, 

3. Occasionally we find the Genitivt of jthe Whole dependent upon 
Adverbs of place ; as, — 

ubi terr&rum ? ubi gentium ? where in the world f 

a. By an extension of this usage the Genitive sometimes occurs in depend- 
ence upon pridie and postrldiS, but only in the phrases pridi§ 
Sjus diei, on the day before that; postridie ejus diei, on the day 
after ^Mt, 

202. Appositional Gkenitive. The Genitive sometimes has the 
force of an appositive ; as, — 

n5men rSgis, the name of king] 
poena mortis, the penalty of death; 
ars scrlbendl, the art of writing, 

203. Genitive of Quality. The Genitive modified by an Adjec- 
tive is used to denote quality. This construction presents several 
varieties. Thus it is used — 
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1. To denote some internal or permanent characteristic of a person 
or thing; as, — 

▼ir mftgnae TirttitiSy a man of great virtue \ 
rati5n68 fijus modi, considerations of that sort. 

a. Only a limited number of Adjectives occur in this construction, chiefly 
m&Grnus, m&xiznus, summua, tantus, along with ejus. 

2. To denote measure (dreadtA, lengthy etc.) ; as, — 

fossa qulndeoim pedum, a trench fifteen feet wide {or deep) ; 
ezsilium decern anndrum, an exile of ten years. 

3. By omission of pretl {price) y or some kindred word, tantl^ 
^uantl, parvl, m&gnl, inin5ris, minimi, pldriml, m&zimi are used 
predicatively to denote indefinite value ; as, — 

nfilla studia tanti sunt, no studies are of so much value; 
mfignl opera 6jus ealstim&ta est, his assistance was highly esteemed, 
a. PlUrls (not strictly an adjective) follows the same analogy. 

4. By an extension of the notion of value^ quanti, tantl, plflris, 
and min5ris are also used with verbs of buying and selling, to denote 
indefinite price ; as, — 

quantf aedfis fimistl, at how high a price did you purchase the house f 

5. Any of the above varieties of the Genitive of Quality may be 
used predicatively ; as, — 

tantae m51is erat RomSLnam condere gentem, of so great difficulty 
was it to found the Roman race. 

GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 

204. The Genitive is used with many Adjectives to limit 
the extent of their application. Thus : — 

I. With Adjectives signifying desire, knowledge, familiarity^ 
memory^ participation, power, fulness, and their opposites ; as, — 
studidsus discendl, desirous of learning; 
perltus beUT, skilled in war; 
Insufitus labdris, unused to toil; 

immemor mand&tX tul, unmindful of your commission; 
plena perlcul5rum est vita, life is full of dangers. 
a. Some participles used adjectively also take the Genitive ; as, — 

dlligrens vSritatis, fond of truth; 

am&na patriae, devoted to one's country. 
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2. Sometimes with proprius and oommiiniB ; as, — 

virl propria est fortitfld5, bravery is charctcteristk of a man. 
memoria est oommfLnis omnium artium, memory is common to aU 

professions. 

a, proprlus and comjuanis are also construed with the Dative. 

3. With similis the Genitive is the commoner construction in 
Cicero, when the reference is to living objects; as, — 

f IUu8 patris simillimus est, the son is exactly like his father. 
mel similis, like me ; vestrl similis, like you. 

When the reference is to things, both Genitive and Dative occur ; as, — 
mors 8omn5 (or somni) similis est, death is like sleep. 

4. In the poets and later prose writers the use of the Genitive with Adjectives 
is extended far beyond earlier limits ; as, atrOx animl,^^^^^ of temper; incertus 
cOnsllil, undecided in purpose. 

GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 

205. The Genitive is used with the following classes 
of Verbs : — 

ULeminl, Reminiscor, Obliviscor. 

206. I. When referring to Persons — 

a. meminl takes the Genitive in the significations / dear in 
mind (memor sum), am mindful of, or make mention of; 
but the Accusative in the signification, /recall; as, — 
vlv5rum memini, I am mifidful of the living; 
Achillas cfLjus suprfi meminimus, AchiUeSj of whom w 

made mention above; 
Sullam meminl, / recall Sulla. 

b. obliviscor regularly takes the Genitive ; as, — 
EpicfLrl n5n licet obllvlsci, we mustnH forget Epicurus. 

2. When referring to Things, meminl, reminlscor, obll- 
Tlscor take sometimes the Genitive, sometimes the Accusative, appar- 
ently without difference of meaning ; as, — 

animus praeterit5rum meminit, the mind remembers th^ past ; 

meministlne ndmina, do you remember the names? 

reminlscere veteris incommodi, remember the former disaster; 

reminlscCns acerbit&tem, remembering the severity. 
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a. But neuter pronouns, and adjectives used substantively, regularly stand 
in the Accusative; as, — 
haec memini, I remember this; 
multa remlDiscor, / remember many things, 

3. The phrase mlhi (tibl, etc^ In mentem venit, following the analogy of 
memlni, takes the Genitive ; as, — 

civium mlhi In mentem venit, I remember the citizens. 

Admoneo, Commoneo, Commoneftbcio. 

207. These verbs, in addition to an Accusative of the 
person, occasionally take a Genitive of the thing; as, — 
t6 admone5 amicitiae nostrae, I remind you of our friendship. 

a. But more frequently (in Cicero almost invariably) these verbs take d< 
with the Ablative ; as, — 

dS pectLniA mi6 admonSs, you remind me of the money, 

b. A neuter pronoun or adjective used substantively regularly stands in 
the Accusative ; as, — 

tS hOc admoneO, I ^e you this warning. 



Verbs of Judicial AoUon. 

208. I. Verbs of Accusing, Convicting, Acquitting ta^it 
the Genitive of the charge; as, — 

m6 f iirti accfLsat, he accuses me of theft ; 

Verrem avSritiae ooarguit, Ae convicts Verre^ of avarice; 

impietatis absolfLtus est, he was acquitted of bhisphemy, 

2. Verbs of Condemning take — 

a. The Genitive of the charge ; as, — 

pecuniae pfLblicae damn&tus, condemned (on the charge) 

of embezzlement (lit. public money) ; 
capitis damn&tus, condemned on a capital charge (lit. on a 

charge involving his head). 

b. The Ablative of the penalty ; as, — 

capite damn&tus est, he was condemned to death ; 

mllle nummis damnatus est, Ae was condemned {to pay) 

a thousand sesterces (lit. by a thousand sesterces, Abl. of 

Means). 
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3. Note the phrases : — 
vOtI damnfttUB, vOtI reus, having attained one's prayer (lit condemned on the 

score of one's vow) ; 
dS vi, (accused, convicted, etc.) 0/ assault; 
Inter aic&riOs, {accused, convicted, etc) of murder, 

Genitive with Impersonal Verbs. 

209. I. The Impersonals pudet, paenitet, miseret, taedet, 
piget take the Accusative of the person affected^ along 
with the Genitive of the person or thing toward whom the 
feeling is directed ; as, — 

pudet m6 tul, / am ashamed of you (lit. U shames me of you) \ 
paenitet m5 hajus facti, I repent of this act; 
eum taedet vltae, he is weary of life \ 
paupertim t6 xsAawl^Xj you pity the poor, 

a. Instead of the Genitive of the thing we often find an Infinitive or Neuter 
Pronoun used as subject of the verb. Thus : — 
mS paenitet hOo fScisse, / repent of having done this; 
m6 ll5c pudet, / am ashamed of this, 

2, Misereor and miser 6sc5 also govern the Genitive ; as, — 
miseremini sociSrum, pity the allies. 

Interest, Refert 

210. With interest, it concertis^ three points enter into 
consideration; si^ie, — 

a) the person concerned; 

b) the thing about which he is concerned ; 
r) the extent of his concern. 

211. I. The person concerned is regularly denoted by 
the Genitive ; as, — 

patris interest, it concerns the father, 

a. But instead of the Genitive of the personal pronouns, mel, 
tul, etc.j the Latin uses the Ablative Singular Feminine of 
the Possessive, viz. : met, tuft, etc. ; as, — 
me& interest, it concerns me. 
Note. — But the Latin says omnium nostrum Interest, it concerns us all. 
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2. The thing about which a person is concerned is 
denoted — 

tf) by a Neuter Pronoun as subject ; as, — 

li5o rel pubUoae interest, this concerns the state, 

b) by an Infinitive ; as, — 

omnium interest valfire, it concerns all to keep well, 

c) by an Indirect Question ; as, — 

mefi interest quand5 venifts, / am concerned as to when 
you are coming. 

3. The degree of concern is denoted — 

cC) by the Genitive (of Quality) : m&gnl, parvl, etc ; as, — 
meft mftgnl interest, it concerns me greatly. 

b) by the Adverbs, mSgnopere, magis, mftzimfi, etc. ; as, — 
olvium minime interest, it concerns the citizens very little. 

c) by the Neuters, multum, plfls, minus, etc. ; as, — 
multum vestr& interest, // concerns you much. 

4. Rfifert follows interest in its construction, except that it rarely 
takes the Genitive of the person. Thus : — 

me& r6f ert, // concerns me ; 
but rarely illlus rfifert, it concerns him. 

Gkenitive with Other Verbs. 

212. I. Verbs of Plenty and Want sometimes govern 
the Genitive ; as, — 

pecuniae \ji6i%%B,you need money. 

a. These verbs more commonly take the Ablative (§ 214, i) ; 
indige5 is the only verb which has a preference for the 
Genitive. 

2. Potior though usually followed by the Ablative, sometimes 
takes the Genitive, almost always so in Sallust ; and regularly in the 
phrase : potirl rSrum, to get control of affairs. 

3, In poetry some verbs take the Genitive in imitation of the Greek ; as, — 

dSsine querell&rum, cease your complaints ; 
operum BOl^tl, freed from their tcuks. 
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THE ABLATIVE. 

213. The Latin Ablative unites in itself three cases which 
were originally distinct both in form and in meaning; viz.— 

The Ablative or from-case. 

The Instrumental or with-case. 

The Locative or where-case. 
The uses of the Latin Ablative accordingly fall into 
Genuine Ablative uses, Instrumental uses, and Locative 
uses. 

GENUINE ABLATIVE USES. 
Ablative of Separation. 

214. The Ablative of Separation is construed sometimes 
with, sometimes without, a preposition. 

I. The following words regularly take the Ablative without a 
preposition : — 

a) The Verbs oi freeing: llberS, solv6, lev6 ; 

b) The Verbs of depriving: priv6, spoUo, exu6, fraudS, 
niLd5 ; 

c) The Verbs oi lacking: ege6, cared, vacd ; 

d) The corresponding Adjectives, liber, inSniB^ vacuus, 
ntlduB, and some others of similar meaning. 

Thus : — 
cflrls Woer^tMB, freed from cares ; 
Caesar hostSa armis ezuit, Caesar stripped the enemy oj 

their arms ; 
caret 86nsa commiLni, he lacks common sense ,• 
auadUS eget, he needs help ; 
bonSrum vita vacua est metfL, the life of the good is free 

from fear. 

Note i. — Yet Adjectives and libera may take the preposition ab, — regu- 
larly so with the Ablative of persons ; as, — 

urbem & tyrannS liberftrunt, they freed the city from the tyrant. 

Note a. — IndlgeS ..sually takes the Genitive. See § aia, i. a. 
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2. Of Verbs signifying to keep from, to remove, to withdraw, some 
take the preposition, others omit it. The same Verb often admits both 
constructions. Examples : — 

abstinfire cibo, to abstain from food ; 

hostfis finibuB prohibufirunt, they kept the enemy from their borders ; 

praedonfis ab Insulft prohibuit, he kept the pirates from the island, 

3. Other Verbs of separation usually take the Ablative with a Prep- 
osition, particularly compounds of dia- and b6- ; as, — 

dissentio & tS, I dissent from you ; 

sfioernantur a n5bl8, let them be separated from us. 

Ablative of Source. 

215. The Ablative of Source is used with the participles 
natus and ortus (in poetry also with editus, satua, and some 
others), to designate parentage or station ; as, — 

Jove n&tuB, son of yupiter ; 

Bumin5 loc5 n&tus, high-born (lit. born from a very high place) ; 

nobili genere ortus, born of a noble family. 

1. Pronouns regularly (nouns rarely) take ex; as,— 

ez mS n&tus, sprung from me, 

2. To denote remoter descent, ortus ab, or oriundus (with or 
without ab), is used ; as, — 

ab niize oriundus, descended from Ulysses, 

Ablative of Agent. 

216. The Ablative accompanied by a (ab) is used with 
passive verbs to denote th^ personal agent ; as, — 

a Caesare accusttus est, he was arraigned by Caesar, 

1 . Collective nouns referring to persons, and abstract nouns when 
personified, may be construed as the personal agent. Thus : — 
hostSs a fortHna d6ser6bantur, the enemy were deserted by Fortune ; 
ft multitudine hostium montfis tenSbantur, the mountains were held 

by a multitude of the enemy. 

2. Names of animals sometimes admit the same construction. Thus : — 

& canlbus lani&tus est, he was torn to pieces by dogs. 
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Ablative of Comparison. 

217. I. The Ablative is often used with Comparatives 
in the sense of than; as, — 

melle dolcior, sweeter than koney ; 

patria mihi TitS cSrior est, my country is dearer to me than life. 

2. This construction, as a rule, occurs only as a substitute for quam 
{than) with the Nominative or Accusative. In other cases quam must 
be used ; as, — 

tul studidsior sum quam ilHns, / am fonder of you than of him. 
StudiSsicr ill5 would have meant, lam fonder of you than he is. 

3. Fias, minus, amplius, longius are often employed as the equiv- 
alents of pliis quam, minus quam, etc. Thus : — 

amplius viginti urb6s inoenduntur, more than twenty cities are 

fired; 
minus quinque milia prScessit, he advanced less than five miles. 

4. Note the use of opIniSne with Comparatives ; as, — 

opIni5ne celerius venit, he comes more quickly than expected (lit them opinion). 

INSTRUMENTAL USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 
AblatiTe of Means. 

218. The Ablative is used to denote means or instru- 
ment; as, — 

Alexander sagitt& vulneratus est, Alexander was wounded by an 
arrow. 

There are the following special varieties of this Ablative ; — 

I . Utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their compounds take 

the Ablative ; as, — 

divitiis iltitur, he uses his wealth (lit. he benefits himself by his 
wealth) ; 

vita fruitur, he enjoys life (lit. he enjoys himself by life) ; 

m^nere fungor, I perform my duty (lit. I busy myself with duty) ; 

carne vescuntur, they eat flesh (Y\t.feed themselves by means of) ; 

urbe potitus est, he got possession of the city (lit. made himself power- 
ful by the city). 

a. Potior sometimes governs the Genitive. See } 212, 2. 
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2. With optiB eat (rarely Hbub est), there is need; as, — 

dace n5bls opus est, we fued a leader. 

a. A Neuter Pronoun or Adjective often stands as subject with 
opus as predicate. Thus : — 

h5c mihi opus est, this is necessary for me, 

b. An ordinary substantive rarely stands as subject. Thus dux . 
nobis opus est is a rare form of expression. 

c. Note the occasional use of a perfect passive participle with opus 
est; as,— 

opus est properftt5, there is need of haste, 

3. With nitor, innlzus, and frStus ; as, — 

nltitur bastft, he rests on a spear (lit. supports himself by a spear) ; 
fr0tus virtate, relying on virtue (lit. supported by virtue), 

4. With continfirl, odnsistere, c5nstftre, consist of; as, — 
nervis et ossibus continentar, they consist of sinews and bones (lit. 

they are held together by sinews and bones) ; 
mortall cdnsistit corpore mundus, the world consists of mortal sub' 
stance (lit. holcb together by means of etc). 

5. With miscSre and mfLt§re ; as, — 

mella vln5 mlsofire, to mix honey with wine ; 

pftoem bell5 matant, they change peace for war (lit. with war). 

6. In expressions of the type : — 

quid h5c homine facias, what can you do with this man f 
quid me& Tulliolt flet, what will become of my dear Tullia f (lit. whiit 
will be done with her?) 

7. In the following special phrases at variance with the ordinary 
English idiom : — 

proeli5 contendere, vincere, to contend, conquer in battle; 
proell5 lacessere, to provoke to battle ; 
assufitus (asBuSf actus) labore, accustomed to toil ; 
curru vehl, to ride in a chariot ; 
pedibus Ire, logo on foot; 
tlbiis (fidibus) canere, to play the flute {lyre) ; 
piia Iftdere, to play ball; 
castris s6 tenfire, to keep in camp ; 
and some others. 

L 
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8. With Verbs oi filling and Adjectives of plenty ; as, — 

f 088^8 virgultis complfirunt, they filled the trenches with brush, 
a. But plSnus more commonly takes the Genitive. See § 204, i. 

9. Under * Means' belongs also the Ablative of the way by 
which; as, — 

vlnum Tiberl dfivectum, wine brought down {by) the Tiber, 

10. The means may be a person as well as a thing. Thus : — 

multibus a laca Lemann5 ad montem Jaram marum perdaclt, with 
(«>, by means of) his troops he runs a wall from Lake Geneva to Mt, Jura. 

Ablative of Cause. 

219. The Ablative is used to denote cause ; as, — 
multa gl5riae cupiditftte f 6cit, he did many things on account of his 

love of glory, 

1 . So especially with verbs denoting mental states ; as, dfilector, 
gaudeo, laetor, glorior, fid5, c5nfid5. Also with contentua; 
as,— 

fortan& amici gaude5, / rejoice at the fortune of my friend (i,e. on 

account of it) ; 
vict5ri& au& gl5riantur, they exult over their victory ; 
natOrft loci c5nfldebant, they trusted in the character of their 

country (lit. were confident on account of the character), 

a, fidO and cOnfldO always take the Dative of the person (§ 187, II. a) ; 
sometimes the Dative of the thing. 

2. As Ablatives of Cause are to be reckoned also such Ablatives 
as jussfl, by order of injuaaa, rog&tfl, etc. 

Ablative of Manner. 

220. The Ablative with cum is used to denote man- 
ner; as, — 

cum gravit&te loquitur, he speaks with dignity. 

1. The preposition may be omitted when the Ablative is modified 
by an adjective ; as, — 

magna gravitate loquitur, he speaks with great dignity, 

2. The preposition is regularly omitted in the expressions jtlre, 
injuria, joco, vl, fraude, voluntate, furto, sUentio. 
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3. A special variety of the Ablative of Manner denotes that in etc- 
cordance with which or in pursuance of which anything is or is done. 
It is generally used without a preposition. Thus : — 

mea Bententi&, according to my opinion ; 

suls m5riba8, in accordance with their custom ; 

But sponte, voluntarily, of their own accord; 

efi condici5ne, on these terms. 

Ablative of Attendant Circumstance. 

221. The Ablative is often used to denote an attendant 
circumstance of an action or an event ; as, — 

bonis auspicils, under good auspices ; 

nOlla est alterc&ti5 cltm5ribus umquam babita mftjdribus, no 

debate was ever held under circumstances of greater applause; 
ezstinguitur ingenti IfLcta pr5vinciae, he dies under circumstances 

of great grief on the part of the province ; 
long5 interv&115 sequitur, he follows at a great distance. 

Ablative of Accompaniment. 

222. The Ablative with cum is used to denote accompa- 
niment ; as, — 

cum oomitibus prof ectus est, he set out with his attendants ; 
cum febri rediit, he returned with a fever, 

I. In military expressions the Ablative may stand without cum 
when modified by any adjective except a numeral ; as, — 
omnibus c5piXs, ingenti ezercitfl, m&gn& manfl ; but always cum 
exercita, cum du&bus legionibus. 

Ablative of Degree of Difference. 

223. The Ablative is used with comparatives and words 
involving comparison (as post, ante, infra, suprft ; superftre, 
surpass) to denote the degree of difference ; as, — 

dimidio minor, smaller by a half; 
tribus pedibus altior, three feet higher ; 
paul5 post, a little afterwards ; 

qu5 plflra habSmus, eo cupimus ampliSra, the more we have, the 
more we want. 
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Ablative of Quality. 

224. The Ablative, modified by an adjective, is used to 
denote quality ; as, — 

pueUa ezimi& lf5rma, a girl of exceptional beauty ; 
vir Bingulftrl industrift, a man of singular industry, 

I . The Ablative of Quality may also be used predicatively ; as, — 
est mtgnft prUdentiS, he is (a man) of great wisdom ; 
bon5 animd sunt, tJtey are of good courage, 

a. In place of the Adjective we sometimes find a limiting Genitive ; as, — 
siint speciS et colOre taurl, tkey are of the appearance and color of a bull, 

3. In all numerical designations of weight, value, dimension^ etc,^ the Genitive 
of Quality takes the place of the Ablative of Quality. See \ 903. 3. 

Ablative of Price. 

225. With verbs of buying and sellings price is desig- 
nated by the Ablative ; as, — 

servum qulnque minis 6mit, he bought the slave for five minae, 

1 . The Ablatives m&gn5, pli!lrim5, parvd, minimo (by omission 
of pretio) are used to denote indefinite price \ as, — 

aedfia magn5 vSndidit, he sold the house for a high price, 

2, For the Genitive of Indefinite Price, see § 203, 4. 

Ablative of Specification. 

226. The Ablative of Specification is used to denote 
that in respect to which something is or is done ; as, — 

Helvetil omnibus OaUia virtute praestftbant, the Helvetians sur- 
passed all the Gauls in valor; 
pede claudus, lame in his foot, 

1 . Note the phrases : — 

m&jor n&ta, older (lit. greater as to age) ; 
minor natH, younger, 

2. Here belongs the use of the Ablative with dlgnns and 
indXgnus; as,— 

dignl hon5re, worthy of honor \ 
fid6 indigul, unworthy of confidence. 
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Ablative Absolute. 

227. The Ablative Absolute is grammatically inde- 
pendent of the rest of the sentence. In its commonest 
form it consists of a noun or pronoun limited by a 
participle; as, — 

urbe capt&, AenfiSs fflgit, when the city had been captured^ Aeneas 
fled (lit. the city having been captured), 

1 . Instead of a participle we often find an adjective or noun ; as, — 
vivo Caesare rfis publica salva erat, while Caesar was alive the 

state was safe (lit. Caesar being alive) ; 
Tarquinio rSge, Pythagoras in Italiam v6nit, in the reign of Tar- 

quin Pythagoras came into Italy (lit. Tarquin being king), * 
Cn. Fompfijo, M. Crasso odnsulibus, in the consulship of Gnaeus 

Pompey and Marcus Crassus, 

2. The Ablative Absolute is generally used in Latin where in 
English we employ subordinate clauses. Thus the Ablative Absolute 
may correspond to a clause denoting — 

a) Time, as in the foregoing examples. 

b) Condition; as, — 

omnfis virtutfis jacent, volupt&te dominante, all virtues 
He prostrate^ if pleasure is master. 

c) Opposition; as, — 

perditb omnibus rebus, virttls 66 sustentAre potest, 
though everything else is lostj yet Virtue can maintain 
herself, 

d) Cause; as, — 

nailo adversante r6gnum obtinuit, sin^e no one opposed 
him, he secured the throne, 

e) Attendant circumstance ; as, — 

passls palmls paoem petlv6runt, with hands outstretched 
they stud far peace, 

3. An Infinitive or clause sometimes occurs in the Ablative Abso- 
lute construction in Livy and later writers ; as, — 

audito eum filgisse, when it was heard that he hculfled, 

4. A noun or pronoun stands in the Ablative Absolute construction 
only when it denotes a different person or thing from any in the clause 
in which it stands. Exceptions to this principle are extremely rare. 
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LOCATIVE USES OF THE ABLATIVE. 
Ablative of Place. 

A, Place where. 

228. The place where is regularly denoted by the Ab- 
lative with a preposition ; as, — 

in urbe habitat, he dwells in the city, 

I. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition; viz, — 

a) Names of towns, — except Singulars of the First and 
Second Declensions; as, — 

Carthaglne, at Carthage; 
AthSnia, at Athens ; 
V6iiB, at Veii, 

b) The general words loc5, locls, parte, also many words modi- 
fied by tStuB or even by other Adjectives ; as, — 

li5o loco, at this plcu:e; 

t5tia caatriB, in the whole camp, 

c) The special words : foria, out 0/ doors; rurl, in the country; 
terra marique, on land and sea, 

d) The poets freely omit the preposition with any word denot- 
ing place ; as, — 

Btant lltore puppte, the ships rest on the beach, 

B, Place from which?- 

229. Place from which is regularly denoted by the 
Ablative with a preposition; as, — 

ab Itali& profectua eat, he set otU from Italy; 
ez urbe rediit, he returned from the city, 

I. But certain words stand in the Ablative without a prepo- 
sition; viz. — 

(I) Names of towns and small islands ; as, — 
R5ma profectua eat, he set out from Rome; 
Rliod5 revertit, he returned from Rhodes, 

1 Place from which, though strictly a Genuine Ablative use, is treated here for 
sake of convenience. 
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^) dom5, from home ; rClre, from the country, 
c) Freely in poetry ; as, — 

Itali& dficessit, he withdrew from Italy, 

2. With names of towns, ab is used to mean from the vicinity of, 
or to denote the point whence distance is measured; as, — 

a Gergovi& discessit, he withdrew from the vicinity of Gergoina, 
a Rom& X mllia aberat, he was ten miles distant from Rome, 

Urbe and oppido, when standing in apposition with a town name, 
are accompanied by a preposition ; as, — 

CuribuB ez oppid5 Sabln5rum, from Cures, a town of the Sabines. 

Ablative of Time. 
A, Time at which, 

230. The Ablative is used to denote the time at 
which; as, — 

qii£rt& h5r& mortuus est, he died at the fourth hour; 
aim5 septuagSsimo c5nsul cre&tus, elected consul in his seventieth 
year, 

1. Any word denoting a period of time may stand in this con- 
struction, particularly annus, v6r, aestas, hiems, dies, noz, h5ra, 
comitia (^Election Day), liidi {the Games), etc, 

2. Words not denoting time require the preposition in, unless 
accompanied by a modifier. Thus : — 

in pSce, in peace; in bell5, in war; 

but 8ecund5 bello Piinic5, in the second Punic War. 

3. Expressions like in eo tempore, in summS senecttLte take 
the preposition because they denote situation rather than time, 

B, Time within which, 

231. Time within which is denoted by the Ablative 
either with or without a preposition ; as, — 

Stella S&tnrni trigint& annis cursum c5nficit, the planet Saturn 

completes its orbit within thirty years ; 
ter in anno, thrice in the course of the year, 

I. Occasionally the Ablative denotes duration of time; as, — 
biennis prSsperds rSs habuit, for two years he had a prosperous administration^ 
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THE LOCATIVE. 

232. The Locative case occurs only in the following 
words : — 

1 . Regularly in the Singular of names of towns and small islands 
of the first and second declensions, to denote the place in which ; as, — 

R5mae, a/ Rome ; Corinthi, tU Corinth ; 

RhodI, at Rhodes, 

2. In the following special forms : — 

domiy at home; hmniy on the ground; 

heUI, in war ; loSMXAAe, in war ; 

▼esperf, at evening; YaeA^ yesterday . 

3. Note the phrase pendfire anim^ lit. to be in suspense in 
one's mind. 

4. Consonant Stems occasionally form a Locative in -I ; as, — 

Lacedaemonl, at Sparta ; CarthflglnT, at Carthage ; 
TIbxul, at Tibur, 



Chapter III, — Syntax of Adjectives. 

233. I. The word with which an Adjective agrees is 
called its Subject. 

2. Attributive and Predicate Adjectives. An Attribu- 
tive Adjective is one that limits its subject directly; as, — 

vir sapiens, a wise man ; 
A Predicate Adjective is one that limits its subject through 
the medium of a verb (usually esse)- as, — 
vir est sapiens, the tfutn is wise ; 
vir vidSbatur sapiens, the man seemed wise ; 
vir judicatus est sapiens, the man was judged wise, 

3- Participles and Adjective Pronouns have the construction of 
Adjectives. 
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AGREEMENT OF ADJECTIVES. 

234. Agreement with One Noun. When an Adjective 
limits one noun it agrees with it in Gender, Number, 
and Case. 

1. Two Adjectives in the Singular may limit a noun in the Plural; 
as, prima et vIcSsima legionfis, the first and twentieth legions. 

2. A Predicate Adjective may stand in the Neuter when its Subject 
is Masculine or Feminine and denotes a thing; as, — 

mors est miBenun, death is a wretched thing, 

235. Agreement with Two or More Nouns. 

A, AGREEMENT AS TO NUMBER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in number with the nearest noun ; as, — 

pater tuus et m&ter, your father and mother ; 

eadem alacrit&8 et Btudium, the same eagerness and zeal, 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative, it is regularly 
Plural; as, — 

p^ et Concordia sunt pulchrae, peace and concord are glorious, 

B, AGREEMENT AS TO GENDER. 

1. When the Adjective is Attributive, it regularly agrees 
in gender with the nearest noun ; as, — 

r6s operae multae ac lab5ris, a matter of much effort and labor, 

2. When the Adjective is Predicative — 

a) If the nouns are of the same gender, the Adjective agrees 
with them in gender; as, — 

pater et fllius captT ^nnX, father and son were captured. 
Yet with feminine abstract nouns, the Adjective is more 
frequently Neuter ; as, — 

Btultitia et timlditas fugienda ^Mnt, folly and cowardice 
must be shunned 
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b) If the nouns are of different gender ; then, — 

a) In case they denote persons, the Adjective is Mascu- 
line; as, — 

pater et mftter mortui sunt, the father and mother have 
died, 
P) In case they denote things, the Adjective is Neu- 
ter; as, — 

honSrSa et victSriae fortulta sunt, honors and victories 
are accidental, 
y) In case they include both persons and things, the 
Adjective is, — 

ofl) Sometimes Masculine ; as, — 
domuB, uxor, liberi inventi sunt, home, wife, and children 
are secured. 
PP) Sometimes Neuter ; as, — 
parentSs, liberos, demos vlUa habere, to hold parents, 
children, houses, cheap. 
yy) Sometimes it agrees with the nearest noun ; as,— 
popull pr5vinciaeque Uber&tae sunt, nations and prov- 
inces were liberated. 

c) Construction according to Sense. Sometimes an Ad- 
jective does not agree with a noun according to strict gram- 
matical form, but according to sense ; as, — 
pars bSstils objecti sunt, part (of the men) were thrown 
to beasts. 

ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY. 

236. I. Plural Adjectives used Substantively. 
Adjectives are quite freely used as Substantives in the 
Plural. The Masculine denotes persons; the Neuter 
denotes things ; as, — 

doctl, scholars ; parva, small things ; 

mall, the wicked ; magna, great things ; 

Graeci, the Greeks ; Cltilia, useful things ; 

nostri, our men. 
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2. Neuter Plural Adjectives thus used are confined mainly to the 
Nominative and Accusative cases. Such forms as m&gn5nim, om- 
nium; m&gniB, omnibus, would ordinarily lead to ambiguity; yet 
where there is no ambiguity, they sometimes occur ; as, — 

parva comp5nere magnb, to compare small things with great. 
Otherwise the Latin says : mSLgnSrum r6rum, magnb rfibus, etc, 

237. Singular Adjectives used Substantively. Ad- 
jectives are less freely used as Substantives in the Sin- 
gular than in the Plural. 

1 . Masculine Adjectives occur only occasionally in this use ; as, — 
probuB invidet nfimini, the honest man envies nobody. 

a. Usually vir, hom5, or some similar word is employed ; as, — 

hom5 doctua, a scholar ; 
vir Romanus, a Roman, 

b. But when limited by a pronoun any adjective may be so 
used; as, — 

hic doctus, this scholar; 

doctUB quldam, a certain scholar, 

2. Neuters are likewise infrequent; as, — 

v6nmi, truth ; 
iHMtwai, justice ; 
honeBtum, virtue, 

a. This substantive use of Neuter Singulars is commonest in the con- 
struction of the Genitive of the Whole, and after Prepositions ; as, — 
aliquid vSrI, something true; 
nihil novi. nothing new; 
In mediS, in the midst, 

238. From Adjectives which, like the above, occasionally admit the 
substantive use, must be carefully distinguished certain others which 
have become nouns ; as, — 

adveiBSLrlus, opponent ; hiberna, winter quarters ; 

aequaUa, contemporary ; propinquus, relative ; 

axDiQUBj friend ; sooiuB, partner; 

cogn&tus, kinsman ; sodftliB, comrade; 

vicInuB, neighbor ; etc. 
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ADJECTIVES WITH THE FORCE OF ADVERBS. 

239. The Latin often uses an Adjective where the Eng- 
lish idiom employs an Adverb or an adverbial phrase; as, — 

senfttuB frequfina convenit^ the senate assembled in great numbers ; 
fuit asaiduus mecum^ Ae was constantly with me, 

COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 

240. I . The Comparative often corresponds to the English Positive 
with * rather,^ * somewhat^ *io0* ; as, •— 

senecttls eat loqu&cior, old age is rather talkative, 

2. So the Superlative often corresponds to the Positive with 
^very'^'y as, — 

vir fortiBBimus, a very brave man, 

3. Strengthening Words. Vel and quam are often used with 
the Superlative as strengthening particles, vel with the force of * very^ 
and quam with the force of * as possible ' ; as, — 

vel m&xixnuB, the very greatest ; 

quam mSbdmae o5piae, as great forces as possible, 

4. Phrases of the type ' more rich than brave ' regularly take the Comparative 
in both members ; as, — 

exercitus erat ditior quam f ortior, th€ army was more rich than brave, 

OTHER PECULIARITIES. 

241. I . Certain Adjectives may be used to denote a part of an object^ 
chiefly primus, eztrSmua, aummua, mediua, Infimus, imus ; as, — 

aummus mSns, the top of the mountain ; 
eztrSmSL hieme, in the last part of the winter, 

2. Prior, primus, ultimus, and postr6mu8 are frequently equiva- 
lent to a relative clause ; as, — 

primus eam vidl, / was the first who saw her ; 
ultimus dficessit, he was the last who withdrew, 

3. When multus and another adjective both limit the same noun, 
et is generally used ; as, — 

multae et magnae c6gitati6n6s, many {and) great thoughts. 
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Chapter IV. — Syntax of Pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

242. I. The Personal Pronouns as subjects of verbs 
are, as a rule, not expressed except for the purpose of 
emphasis^ contrast^ or clearness. Thus ordinarily : — 

vided, I see I amat, he loves. 

But ego tfi vide5, et td mS vidSs, T see you, and you see me^ 

2. The Genitives mel, tui, nostri, veatri are used only as Objective 
Genitives ; nostrum and vestmrn as Genitives of the Whole. Thus : — 

memor tui, mindful of you 5 
dSsIderium veatrl, longing for you ; 
n6m5 veatrum, no one of you, 

a. But noatrum and vestnim are regularly used in place of the Pos- 
sessive in the phrases omnium nostrum, omnium vestnim. 

3. The First Plural is often used for the First Singular of Pronouns 
and Verbs. Compare the Eng. editorial * we.' 

4. When two Verbs govern the same object, the Latin does not 
use a pronoun with the second, as is the rule in English. Thus : — 

virtiia amicitifta conoiliat et o5naeryat, virtue establishes friend' 
ships and maintains them (not eaa c5naervat) . 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

243. I. The Possessive Pronouns, as a rule, are not 
employed except for the purpose of clearness. Thus : — 

patrem amo, / love my father i 

d6 filil morte fl6baa,/^« wept for the death of your son. 
But— 

d6 morte fllil mel flfibaa, j^^^ wept for the death of my son, 

a. When expressed merely for the sake of clearness, the pos- 
sessive usually stands after its noun ; but in order to indi- 
cate emphasis or contrast, it precedes ; as, — 
BuSL manii llberSa occldit, with his own hand he slew his 

children ; 
me& quidem aententi&, in my opinion at least. 
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2. Sometimes the Possessive Pronouns are used with the force of 
an Objective Genitive ; as, — 

metuB vester, fear of you; 
d68lderium tuum, longing for you. 

3. For special emphasis, the Latin employs ipalus or ips5rum, in 
apposition with the Genitive idea implied in the Possessive; as, — 

meS ipaluB oper&, by my own help ; 
nostra ipsdrum operft, iy our own heip; 

a. So sometimes other Genitives ; as, — 

meft {Lnlus operft, by the assistance of me alone. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 

244. I. The Reflexive Pronoun se and the Possessive 
Reflexive suufl have a double use : — 

1. They may refer to the subject of the clause (either principal or 
subordinate) in which they stand, — * Direct Reflexives ' ; as, — 

86 amant, they love themselves ; 

8u58 amlc5a adjuvat, he helps his own friends ; 

eum 5rSvi, ut a6 aervSret, / besought him to save himself. 

II. They may stand in a subordinate clause and refer to the sub- 
ject of the principal clause, — * Indirect Reflexives ' ; as, — 
m6 orSLvit ut s6 d6f enderem, he besought me to defend him (lit. that 

I defend himself) , 
m6 orftvSnint, ut fortflnftrum auSrum d6f6nsi5nem ausciperem, 

they besought me to undertake the defense of their fortunes . 

a. The Indirect Reflexive is mainly restricted to those clauses 
which express the thought, not of the author, but of the sub- 
ject of the principal clause. 

2. The Genitive aui is regularly employed, like mei and tui, as an 
Objective Genitive, e.g. oblitua ^\&^ forgetful of himself ; but it occa- 
sionally occurs — particularly in post- Augustan writers — in place of the 
Possessive suua ; as, fruitur f&mft sui, he enjoys his own fame. 

3. S6 and suua are sometimes used in the sense, one''s self one's 
own, where the reference is not to any particular person ; as, — 

b6 amftre, to love one's self; 

auum genium propitiSure, to propitiate one's own genius. 
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4. Suua sometimes occurs in the meaning his own^ their awn, etc, 
referring not to the subject but to an oblique case ; as, — 

Hannibalem sui cIv6b 3 civit&te 6j6c6runt, his own felloruhcitizens 
drove out Hannibal, 

a. This usage is particularly frequent in combination with 
qulsque; as, — 
8UU8 quemque error vezat, his own error troubles each. 

5. The Reflexives for the first and second persons are supplied by 
the oblique cases of ego and tfl (§ 85) ; as, — 

v58 d6f enditiB, j^^^ defend yourselves. 
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245. I. The Latin has no special reciprocal pronoun {^each other'*)y 
but expresses the reciprocal notion by the phrases : inter n58, inter 
vos, inter s6 ; as, — 
Belgae obsidSB inter 86 dedSriint, the Belgae gave each other host' 

ages (lit. among themselves) ; 
amamus inter n5s, we love each other r 
Gall! inter b6 cohort&ti 8unt, the Gauls exhorted ea.^h other. 

a. Note that the Object is not expressed in sentences of this type. 
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H!c, nie, l8te. 

246. I. Where hie and ille are used in contrast, hie usually refers 
to the latter of two objects, and ille to the former. 

2. Hic and ille are often used in the sense of ^ the following''; as, — 

Tliemi8tocl6s his verbis epistulam misit, Themistocles sent a letter 

{couched) in the following words ; 
illud intellego, omnium ora in m6 oonveraa esse, / tinderstand 

this, that the faces of all are turned toward me. 

3. nie often means the famous; as, Sol5n ille, the famous Solon. 

4. Iste frequently involves contempt; as, iste "homb, that fellow I 

5. The above pronouns, along with is, are usually attracted to the 
gender of a predicate noun ; as, hic est honor, meminisse offioium 
8uum, this is an honor, to be mindful of one's duty. 
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247. I. Is often serves as the antecedent of the relative qui. 
-Thus : — 

M&xlxnum, eum qui Tarentum recfipit, dllfizl, Iloved Maximus^ the 
man who retook Tarentum, 

a. Closely akin to this usage is is in the sense of such ( = tftlis) ; 
as,— 

n5ii sum is qui terrear, / am not such a person as to be 
frightened, 

b. Note the phrase id quod, where id stands in apposition with 
an entire clause ; as, — 

n5n suBpic&batur (id quod nunc sentiet) satia xnultos 
testes nobis reliqu5s esse, he did not suspect {a thing 
which he will now perceive) that we had witnesses enough 
left. 

Yet quod alone, without preceding id, sometimes occurs in 
this use. 

2. Is also in all cases serves as the personal pronoun of the third 
person, 'he; 'she; 'it; 'they; 'them.' 

3. When the English uses 'that of; 'those of to avoid repetition 
of the noun, the Latin omits the pronoun ; as, — 

in exercita Sallae et postea in CrassI fuerat, he had been in the 
army of Sulla and afterward in that of Crassus ; 

nOllae mS f abulae dSlectant nisi PlautI, no plays delight me except 
those of Plautus, 

4- Note the phrases et is, et ea, etc, in the sense : and that too ; as, — 
vincula, et ea sempitema, imprisonment, and that too permanently. 

Idem. 

248. I. Idem in apposition with the subject or object often has 
the force oi also, likewise; as,— 

quod idem mihi contigit, which lik^ise happened to me (lit. which, 

the same thing); 
bonus vir, quern eundem sapientem appeliamus, a good man, whom 

we call also wise, 

2. For Idem atque (ac), the same as, see § 341, i, c. 
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Ipse. 

249. I . Ipse; literally selfy acquires its special force from the con- 
text; as, — 

eo ipso diS, on that very day ; 

ad ipsam ripam, c/ose to the bank ; 

ip85 terr5re, dy mere fright ; 

valvae b6 ipsae aperuSrunt, the doors opened of their own accord \ 

ipse aderaty he was present in person, 

2. The reflexive pronouns are often emphasized by the addition of 
ipse, but ipse in such cases, instead of standing in apposition with the 
reflexive, more commonly agrees with the subject ; as, — 

sScum ipsi loquuntur, they talk with themselves ; 

s6 ipse continfire n5n potest, he cannot contain himself, 

3. Ipse is also used as an Indirect Reflexive for the purpose of 
marking a contrast or avoiding an ambiguity ; as, — 

Persae pertimuerunt n6 AlcibiadSs ab ipsis dSscboeret et cum 
sills in grSLtiam rediret, the Persians feared that Alcibiades 
would break with them and become reconciled with his countrymen, 

ea molestissime ferre dSbent hominSs quae IpaSrum culp& con- 
tr&cta sunt, men ought to chafe most over those things which have 
been brought about by their own fault (as opposed to the fault of 
others). 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

250. Agreement, i. The Relative Pronoun agrees with 
its antecedent in Gender and Number, but its case is 
determined by its construction in the clause in which it 
stands; as, — 

mulier quam vidfibftmus, the woman whom we saw ; 
bona quibus fruimur, the blessings which we enjoy, 

2. Where the antecedent is compound, the same principles for 
number and gender prevail as in case of predicate adjectives under 
similar conditions (see § 235, B^ 2). Thus : — 

pater et Hlius, qui capti sunt, the father and son who were captured \ 
stultitia et timiditSls quae fugienda Bunt,/^//^ and cowardice which 

must be shunned; 
honorSs et victoriae quae sunt f ortuita, honors and victories which 

are accidental, 

M 
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3. The Relative regularly agrees with a predicate noun (either 
Nominative or Accusative) instead of its antecedent ; as, — 

career, quae lautumiae vocantur, the prison, which is catled Lau- 

tumiae ; 
Celtae, quae est tertda pars, the Celts, who are the third part. 

4. Sometimes the Relative takes its gender and number from the 
meaning of its antecedent ; as, — 

para qui bSstiis objecti sunt, a part {of the men) who were thrown 
to beasts, 

5. Occasionally the Relative is attracted into the case of its ante- 
cedent; as, — 

nSLtua eo patre qu6 dizi, born of the father that I said, 

251. Antecedent. I. The antecedent of the Relative is 
sometimes omitted ; as, — 
qui n&ttLram aequitur sapiens est, he who follows Nature is wise. 

2. The antecedent may be implied in a possessive pronoun (or 
rarely an adjective) ; as, — 

nostra qui rem&nsimus oaed6s, the slaughter of us who remained; 
servlll tumultfi, qu5s {Lsus ac discipUna sublevSrunt, at the up- 

rising of the slaves, whom experience and discipline assisted 

(servni = Berv5rum). 

3. Sometimes the antecedent is repeated with the Relative : as, — 
erant itinera duo, quibus itineribus, there were two routes, by which 

(routes), 

4. Incorporation of Antecedent in Relative Clause. The 

antecedent is often incorporated in the relative clause. Thus : — 

a) When the relative clause stands first ; as, — 

quam quisque n5vit artem in h&c s6 ezerceat, let ecu:h 
one practice the branch which he knows. 

b) When the antecedent is an appositive ; as, — 

n5n longS a Tolosatium finibus absunt, quae clvitfts 
est in pr5vinciSL, they are not far from the borders of 
the Tolosates, a state which is in our province, 

c) When the logical antecedent is a superlative ; as, — 
Themistocl6s d6 servis suls, quern habuit fideiissimum 

mXsit, Themistocles sent the most trusty slave he had. 
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d) In expressions of the type — 

qu& es prfidentift ; quae tua est priidentda, such is your 
prudence (lit. of which prudence you are; which is your 
prudence) . 

5. The Relative is never omitted in Latin as it is in English. Thus 
the boy l saw must be puer quern vidi. 

6. The Relative is used freely in Latin, particularly at the beginning 
of a sentence, where in English we employ a demonstrative ; as, — 

quo factum eat, by this it happened \ 

quae cum ita aint, since this is so ; 

quibUB r6bu8 cognitis, when these things became knoivn, 

7. The Relative introducing a subordinate clause may belong 
grammatically to a clause which is subordinate to the one it intro- 
duces ; as, — 

numquam dlgnfi aatis laudftri philoaophla poterit, cui qui 
pSLreat, omne tempos aet&tis sine moleati& possit dfigere, 
philosophy can never be praised enough^ since he who obeys her 
can pass all his life without annoyance (lit. he who obeys which, 
etc). 
Here cui introduces the subordinate clause possit and connects it 
with philosophia ; but cui is governed by pSureat, which is subordi- 
nate to possit. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 

252. I . Quis, any one, is the weakest of the Indefinites, and stands 
usually in combination with si, nisi, n6, num ; as, — 
si quis putat, if any one thinks. 

2. Aliquis (adj. aliqul) is more definite than quis, and corre- 
sponds usually to the English some one, somebody, some ; as, — 

nunc aliquis dicat mihi, now let somebody tell me ; 

utinam mode agSLtur aliquid, oh that something may be done, 

3. Quidam, a certain one, is still more definite than aliquis ; as, — 
hom5 quidam, a certain man (i.e. one whom T have in mind), 

a. Quidam (with or without quasi, as if) is sometimes used in the 
sense : a sort of, kind of; as, — 
quaedam cogrnS.tiO. a sort of relationship: 

mors est quasi quaedam migr&tiO, death is a kind of transfer, 
as it were. 
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4. Quiaquam, any one, any one whoever (more general than quia), 
and its corresponding adjective ullus, any, occur mostly in negative 
and conditional sentences, in interrogative sentences implying a nega- 
tive, and in clauses of comparison ; as, — 

jOatitda numquam nocet oxxiqjiaxa, justice never harms anybody; 
81 quisquam, Cat5 sapiSna fuit, if anybody was ever wise, Cato was ; 
poteatne quiaquam aiue perturbatione animi iraaci, can anybody 

be angry without excitement f 
81 11116 mod5 fieri poteat, if it can be done in any way; 
taetrior hlc tyrannua fait quam quiaquam auperiSrum, he was a 

viler tyrant than any of his predecessors, 

5. Quiaque, each one, is used especially under the following circum- 
stances : — 

«) In connection with auua. See § 244, 4, a, 

b) In connection with a Relative or Interrogative Pronoun; 
as,— 

quod cuique obtigit, id teneat, what falls to each, that let 
him hold, 

c) In connection with superlatives ; as, — 
optdmua quiaque, all the best (lit. each best one), 

d) With ordinal numerals ; as, — 

quinto quoque anno, every four years (lit. each fifth year), 

6. N6mo, no one, in addition to its other uses, stands regularly with 
adjectives used substantively ; as, — 

n6m5 mortSLlia, no mortal ; 
n6m5 R5m&nuB, no Roman, 



PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

253. I. Aliua, another, and alter, the other, are often used correl- 

atively; as, — 

aliud loquitur, aliud aentit, he says one thing, he thinks another; 

alii reaiatunt, alii fugiunt, some resist, others flee; 

alter exercitum perdidit, alter vSndidit, one ruined the army, the 

other sold it; 
alterl aS in montem rec6p6runt, alterl ad impedimenta 86 contu- 

IBrunt, the one party retreated to the mountain, the others betook 

themselves to the baggage. 
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2. Where the English says one does one things another another y the 
Latin uses a more condensed form of statement ; as^ — 

alius aliud amat, one likes one thing, another another ; . 
aliud aliXs placet, one thing pleases some, another others, 

a. So sometimes with adverbs ; as, — 

aJil all5 fugrlunt, somefiee in one direction, others in another, 

3. The Latin also expresses the notion ^each other "* by means of 
alius repeated ; as, — 

Galli alius alinm cohortfiti sunt, the Gauls encouraged each other. 

4. Cfiterl means the rest, all the others ; as, — 

ceteris praestftre, to be superior to all the others, 

5. ReliquX means the others in the sense of the rest, those remain-^ 
ing, — hence is the regular word with numerals ; as, — 

reliquX sez, the six others, 

6. Nescio qois forms a compound indefinite pronoun with the 
force of some one or other ; as, — 

causidicus noscio quis, some pettifogger or other \ 
mlisdt nescio quern, he sent some one or other ; 
nescio qu5 pact5, somehow or other. 



Chapter V. — Syntax of Verbs. 

AORBEMENT. 

With One Subject. 

254. I. Agreement in Number and Person. A Finite 
Verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person ; as, — 

v5s vidfitis, you see ; 

pater fllids Instituit, the father trains his sons, 

2. Agreement in Oender. In the compound forms of the verb 
the participle regularly agrees with its subject in gender ; as, — 

s0diti5 repressa est, the mutiny was checked. 
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3. But when a predicate noun is of different gender or number from 
its subject, the verb usually agrees with its nearest substantive; as, — 
Tarquinil m&terna patria erat, Tarquinii was his native country 

on his mother* s side ; 
ii5ii omnis error stultitia est dicenda, not every error is to be called 
folly, 
a. Less frequently the verb agrees with an appositive ; as, — 

Corioli, oppidiim VolscSrum, captiim est, Corioli, a town of the 
Volsci^ was captured, 

4. Construction according to Sense. Sometimes the verb 
agrees with its subject according to sense instead of strict gram- 
matical form. Thus : — 

a) In Number ; as, — 

mnltitad5 hominum oonvfinerant, a crowd of men had 
gathered, 

b) In Gender ; as, — 

duo milia crucibus adflsCl sunt, two thousand (men) were 
crucified, 

With Two or More Subjects. 

255. I. Agreement in Number. With two or more sub- 
jects the verb is regularly plural ; as, — 

pater et fllias mortuX sunt, the father and son died, 

2. But sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject ; viz.j — 

a) When the verb precedes both subjects or stands between 
them; as, — 

mortuuB est pater et fllius ; 
pater mortuus est et filius. 

b) When the subjects are connected by aut; aut . . . aut; 
vel . . . vel ; neque . . . neque ; as, — 

neque pater neque filius mortuus est, neither father nor 
son died, 

3. When the different subjects are felt together as constituting a 
whole, the singular is used ; as, — 

temeritas igndr&ti5que vitiosa est, rashness and ignorance are 
bad, 
a. This is regularly the case in sen&tus populusque B5m&nuB. 
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4. Agreement in Person. With subjects of different persons 
the verb always takes the first person rather than the second^ and the 
second x^Skitx than the third; as, — 

si til et TuUia valfitis, ego et Cioer5 valfimus, if you and Tullia 
are well, Cicero and I are well. 

5. Agreement in Oender. With subjects of different genders 
the participle in the compound tenses follows the same principles as 
laid down for predicate adjectives. See § 235, i9, 2. 



VOICES. 

256. I . The Passive Voice sometimes retains traces of its original 
middle or reflexive meaning ; as, — 

ego ndn patiar eum dfifendl, /shall not allow him to defend himself. 

2. In imitation of Greek usage many perfect passive participles are 
used by the poets as indirect middles, i.e. the subject is viewed as act- 
ing not upon himself, but as doing something in his own interest ; as, — 

v61&tus tempora, having veiled his temples, 
a. Occasionally finite forms of the verb are thus used ; as, — 
tunica indHoitur artHs, he covers his limbs with a tunic. 

3. Intransitive Verbs may be used impersonally in the passive ; as, — 

onrritur, people run (lit. it is run) ; 

ventum est, he {they, etc.) came (lit. /'/ was come). 

TENSES. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 

257. I. The Latin tenses express two distinct nc 
tions : — 

a) The period of time to which the action belongs : 

Present, Past, or Future. 
V) The kind of action: Undefined, Going on, or 

Completed. 

The Latin with its six tenses is able to express each of the three kinds 
of action for each of the three periods of time (making practically nine 
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tenses). It does this by employing certain tenses in more than one 
way, as may be seen by the following Uble : — 



PERIOD OF TIME. 



Prbsbnt. 



Past. 



FOTURB. 
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Undefined. 



Going on. 



Completed. 



Present : 

8crn>5, / write. 



I am 



Present : 
Bcrib5, 
writing. 

Present Perfect : 
Bcrlpal, / hmte 
written. 



Historical Perfect : 
BcripsI, / wrote. 

Imperfect : 

scribSbam, / 
was writing. 

Pluperfect : 

Bcripseraxn, / 
had written. 



Future : 

Bcribam. / shall 
write. 

Future : 

scribam,/jAa// 
be writing. 

Future Perfect : 
BcripserO, / 
shall have writ" 
ten. 



2. It will be seen that the Present may express Undefined action 
or action Going on; so also the Future. The Perfect likewise has a 
double use, according as it denotes action Completed in present time 
(Present Perfect) or Undefined action belonging to past time (Histoncal 
Perfect). 

Principal and Historical Tenses. 

258. Tenses which denote Present or Future time are 
called Principal Tenses; those which denote Past time 
are called Historical. 

The Principal Tenses of the Indicative are : Present, 
Future, Present Perfect, Future Perfect. 

The Historical Tenses are: Imperfect, Historical Per- 
fect, Pluperfect. 

Present Indicative. 

259. Besides the two uses indicated in the table, the 
Present Indicative presents the following peculiarities : — 

I. It is used to denote a general truths i.e. something true not 
merely in the present but at all times (* Gnomic Present ') ; as, — 
▼irttts conciUat amloiUas et c5nservat, virtue establishes ties of 
friendship and maintains them {i,e, always does so). 
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2. It is used of an attempted action (' Conative Present *) ; as, — 

dum vltant vitda^ in oontrftria carrunt, while they try to avoid 
(vltant) vices^ they rush into opposite ones, 

3. In lively narration the Present is often used of a past action 
(* Historical Present ') ; as, — 

Caesar Aeduis obsid6s imperat, Caesar demanded hostages of the 
Aedui (lit. demands), 

4. In combination with jam, jam did, jam prXdem, and similar 
words, the Present is frequently used of an action originating in the 
past and continuing in the present ; as, — 

jam diH capi5 t6 vlsere, I have long been desiring to visit you {i,e* I 
desire and have long desired). 

Imperfect Indicative. 

260. I. The Imperfect primarily denotes action going 
on in past time ; as, — 

librum legfibam, I was reading a book, 

a. This force makes the Imperfect especially adapted to serve 
as the tense of description (as opposed to mere narration) . 

2. From the notion of action going on, there easily develops the 
notion of repeated or customary action ; as, — 

16gat5B interrogSbat, he kept asking the envoys; 

puer C. Dullium vidfibam, as a boy /often used to see Gaius Duilius. 

3. Like the Present, the Imperfect often denotes an attempted 
action (^ Conative Imperfect ') ; as, — 

hostfis nostroa intra miinltidnSs prdgredl prohibSbant, the enemy 
tried to prevent (prohib6bant) our men from advancing within 
the fortifications, 

4. The Imperfect, with jam, jam did, jam dfidum, etc., is some- 
times used of a past action which had been continuing for some 
time; as, — 

domicilium Rdmae multSs jam ann5s habSbat, he had had his 
residence at Rome for many years (i.e. he had it at this time 
and had long had it) . 
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Future Indicative. 

261. I. The two regular uses of the Future have been given 
above in the Table (p. 168). 

2. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future than is 
the English. We say : ^ If he comes ^ I shall be glady where we really 
mean: ^ If he shall come, etc. In such cases the Latin rarely admits 
the Present, but generally employs the Future. 

3. Sometimes the Future has Imperative force; as, dlcSs, say I 

Perfect Indicative. 

262. A. Present Perfect. Several Present Perfects denote the 
state resulting from a completed act, and so seem equivalent to the 
Present; as, — 

[ I know (lit. I have become acquainted with); 

cdnaufivi, lam wont (lit. I have become accustomed), 

B, Historical Perfect. The Historical Perfect is primarily the 
tense of narration (as opposed to the Imperfect, the tense of descrip- 
tion) ; as, — 

RSgulus in senatum v6nit, mand&ta ezposuit, reddi captivos 
neg&vit ease utile, Regulus came into the Senate, set forth his 
commission, said it was useless for captives to be returned, 
I. Occasionally the Historical Perfect is used of a general truth (' Gnomic 
Perfect'). 

Pluperfect Indicative. 

263. The Latin Pluperfect, like the English Past Per- 
fect, denotes an act completed in the past; as, — 

Caesar RhSnum tr&nsire dScrfiverat, sed nftvfis deerant, Caesar 
had decided to cross the Rhine, but had no boats. 

Future Perfect Indicative. 

264. The Future Perfect denotes an action completed 
in future time. Thus : — 

scribam epistulam, cum redieria, / will write the letter when you 
have returned (lit. when you shall have returned) , 
a. The Latin is much more exact in the use of the Future Per- 
fect than the English, which commonly employs the Present 
Perfect instead of the Future Perfect. 
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XSpistolary TenseB. 

265. In letters the writer often uses tenses which are not appro- 
priate at the time of writing, but which will be so at the time when his 
letter is received ; he thus employs the Imperfect and the Perfect for 
the Present, and the Pluperfect for the Present Perfect ; as, — 

nihil habSbam quod scrlberem, neque enim novl quidqaam 
andieram et ad tuSa omnSs epistuiaa jam resorXpseram, / 
have nothing to write, for I have heard no news and have 
already answered all your letters, 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

266. A, In Independent Sentences. See §§ 272-280. 
B, In Dependent Sentences. In dependent sentences the 

tenses of the subjunctive usually conform to the so-called 

Sequence of Tenses. 

267. I. In the Subjunctive the Present and Perfect are 
Principal tenses, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, Historical. 

2. By the Sequence of Tenses Principal tenses are fol- 
lowed by Principal, Historical by Historical. Thus : — 

Principal Sequence, — 

vide5 quid facias, [see what you are doing. 
vidSb5 quid facifts, I shall see what you are doing. 
vider5 quid f aciSa, / shall have seen what you are doing. 
vide5 quid fSceria, I see what you have done. 
vidSbd quid f 6ceris, / shall see what you have done. 
vider5 quid fSceris, I shall have seen what you have done. 

Historical Sequence, — 

vidSbam quid facerSs, [saw what you were doing. 
vidi quid facerSs, [saw what you were doing. 
videram quid facerSa, [ had seen what you were doing. 
vid6bam quid fScias6a, [saw what you had done. 
vidi quid fScissSs, [saw what you had done. 
videram quid f6cissSa, [ had seen what you had done. 

3. The Present and Imperfect Subjunctive denote incomplete 
action, the Perfect and Pluperfect completed action, exactly as in the 
Indicative. 
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Peculiarities of Sequence. 

268. I. The Perfect Indicative is usually an historical tense (even 
when translated in English as a Present Perfect), and so is followed by 
the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive ; as, — 

d6m5natr&vl quSLrS ad causam accSderem, / have shown why J 
took the case (lit. I showed why, etc), 

2. A dependent Perfect Infinitive is treated as an historical tense 
wherever, if resolved into an equivalent Indicative, it would be his- 
torical; as,^ — 

videor ostendisse quSUfis del easent, I seem to have shown of what 
nature the gods are (ostendiase here corresponds to an Indic- 
ative, ostendl, I showed), 

3. The Historical Present is sometimes regarded as a principal 
tense, sometimes as historical. Thus : — 

Sulla bu5b hortatur ut fort! aiiim5 aint, Sulla exhorts his soldiers 

to be stout-hearted] 
Oalloa hort&tur ut arma caperent, he exhorted the Gauls to take 

arms, 

4. Conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact ' type are not 
affected by the principles for the Sequence of Tenses ; as, — 
honestum tfile est ut vel si ignSrftrent id hominfis sua tamen 

pulchritfldine laudftbile asset, virtue is such a thing that 
even if men were ignorant of it, it would still be worthy of 
praise for its own loveliness, 

5. In conditional sentences of the * contrary-to-fact' type the Imper- 
fect Subjunctive is usually treated as an Historical tense ; as, — 

si sol5s e5a dIcerSs miserSs, quibus moriendum esset, nfiminem 
tH quidem e5rum qui viverent ezciperfis, if you called only 
those wretched who must die, you would except no one of those 
who live, 

6. In clauses of Result and some others, the Perfect Subjunctive is 
sometimes used as an historical tense. Thus: — 

rSz tantum mdtus est, ut Tissaphernem hostem jfidicSrit, the 
king was so much moved that he adjudged Tissaphernes an 
enemy. 
This construction is rare in Cicero, but frequent in Nepos and sub- 
sequent historians. The Perfect Subjunctive in this use represents a 
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result simply as a fact without reference to the continuance of the acty 
and therefore corresponds to an Historical Perfect Indicative of direct 
statement. Thus, jUdioftrit in the above example corresponds to 
a judicavit, he adjudged. To denote a result as something continuous^ 
all writers use the Imperfect Subjunctive after historical tenses. 

7. Sometimes perspicuity demands that the ordinary principles of 
Sequence be abandoned altogether. Thus : — 

a) We may have the Present or Perfect Subjunctive after an 
historical tense ; as, — 

Verrfis Siciliam ita perdidit at ea restitul n5n possit, 
Verres so ruined Sicily that it cannot be restored 
(Direct statement ; n5n potest restitui) ; 

ftrdfibat HortfinsiuB dloendl onpiditate sic, ut in 
niU15 flftgrantiaB studium vlderim, Hortensius 
burned so with eagerness to speak that I have seen in no 
one a greater desire (Direct statement : in n{L115 vidl, 
I have seen in no one). 

Note. — This usage is different from that cited under 6. Here, by neglect of 
Sequence, the Perfect is used as a principal tense ; there the Perfect was used as an 
historical tense. 

b) We may have a principal tense followed by the Perfect Sub- 
junctive used historically ; as, — 

ne8ci5 quid caasae fuerit cflr nfUlSa ad mS litterSa 
darfis, / do not know what reason there was why you 
did not send me a letter. 

Here fuerit is historical, as is shown by the following 

Imperfect Subjunctive. 

Method of expressing Future Time in the Subjunctive. 

269. The Future and Future Perfect which are lacking 
to the Latin Subjunctive are supplied in subordinate 
clauses as follows : — 

I. a) The Future is supplied by the Present after principal tenses, 
by the Imperfect after historical tenses. 
b) The Future Perfect is supplied by the Perfect after principal 
tenses, by the Pluperfect after historical tenses. 

This is especially frequent when the context clearly shows, 
by the presence of a future tense in the main clause, that the 
reference is to future time. Thus : — 
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Gain pollicentur b6 factflrds, quae Caesar imperet, th^ Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall order; 
OallX pollic6bantur 86 factfLrds, quae Caesar imperftret, the Gauls 

promised they would do what Caesar should order ; 
Gain pollicentur sS facturds quae Caesar imperftverit, the Gauls 

promise they will do what Caesar shall have ordered; 
Oalll pollic6bantur s6 factfLrSs quae Caesar imperavisset, the 

Gauls promised they would do what Caesar should have ordered, 

2. Even where the context does not contain a Future tense in the 
main clause, Future time is often expressed in the subordinate clauses 
by the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive. Thus : — 

time5 n6 veniat, I am afraid he will come ; 

Caesar ezspectftbat quid c5nsilil host6s caperent, Caesar was 
waiting to see what plan the enemy would adopt, 

3. Where greater definiteness is necessary the periphrastic forms 
in -drus sim and -urns essem are employed, especially in clauses of 
Result, Indirect Questions, and after n5n dubito qnln ; as, — 

n5n dubit5 quin pater ventfLrus sit, / do not doubt that my 

father will come ; 
n5n dubitabam quln pater ventfbrus esset, / did not doubt that 

my father would come, 

4. Where the verb has no Future Active Participle or where it 
stands in the passive voice, its Future character may be indicated by 
the use of the particles moz, brevX, statim, etc.^ in connection with 
the Present and Imperfect Subjunctive ; as, — 

n5n dubito quln tS moz hHjus rel paeniteat, I do not doubt that 

you will soon repent of this thing; 
n5n dubit&bam quln haec r6s brevi conficerfitur, / did not doubt 

that this thing would soon be finished. 



TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 

270. I. The tenses of the Infinitive denote time not 
absolutely, but zvith reference to the verb on which they 
depend. Thus : — 

d) The Present Infinitive represents an act as contemporaneous 
with the time of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 
videtur honoris adsequi, he seems to be gaining honors ; 
vidSbatur honSris adsequi, he seemed to be gaining honors . 
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h) The Perfect Infinitive represents an act as prior to the time 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 
vidStur hon5r6s adsecHtua esse, he seems to have gained 

honors ; 
visas est hondrfis adsecfitus esse, he seemed to have 

gained honors, 

c) The Future Infinitive represents an act as subsequent to that 
of the verb on which it depends ; as, — 
vidStar hondrfis adsecHtflrus esse, he seems about to gain 

honors ; 
visus est hon5r6B adsecHtflrus esse, he seemed about to 
gain honors, 

2. Where the English says * ought to have done J < might have done^ 
etc, the Latin uses debul, oportuit, potui, with the Present Infini- 
tive; as, — 

dfibuit dXcere, he ought to have said (lit. owed it to say) ; 
oportuit venire, he m*ght to have come ; 
potuit vid6re, he might have seen. 

a. Oportuit, V0I5, n515 (and in poetry some other verbs), may take a 
Perfect Infinitive instead of the Present; as, — 
h5c Jam pridem factum esse oportuit, this ought long ago to 
have been done. 

3. Periphrastic Future Infinitive. Verbs that have no Par- 
ticipial Stem express the Future Infinitive Active and Passive by fore 
ut or futtirum esse ut, with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

sp6r5 fore ut t6 paeniteat levitatis, I hope you will repent of your 
fickleness (lit. hope it will happen that you repent) ; 

sp6r5 futHrum esse ut hostSs arceantur, T hope that the enemy will 
be kept off, 

a. The Periphrastic Future Infinitive is often used, especially in the 
Passive, even in case of verbs which have the Participial Stem ; as, — 
sp€r5 fore ut host^s vincantur, / hope the enemy will be con- 
quered, 

4. Passives and Deponents sometimes form a Future Perfect Infini- 
tive with fore ; as, — 

spero epistulam scrlptam fore, / hope the letter will have been 

written ; 
put5 m6 omnia adeptum fore, / think that I shall have gained 

everything. 
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THE MOODS. 

MOODS IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 
The Indicative in Independent Sentences. 

271. The Indicative is used for the statement of facts ^ 
the supposition of facts ^ or inquiry after facts. 

I . Note the following idiomatic uses : — 

a) With possum ; as, — 

possum multa dicere, / might say much ; 

poteram multa dicere, / mzght have said much (§ 270, 2). 

b) In such expressions as longum est, aequum est, melius 
est, difficile est, fltilius est, and some others ; as, — 
longum est ea dicere, // would be tedious to tell that ; 
difficile est omnia persequi, // would be difficult to enu- 
merate everything. 

The Subjunctive in Independent Sentences. 

272. The Subjunctive is used in Independent Sentences 
to express something — 

1 . As willed — Volitive Subjunctive ; 

2. As desired — Optative Subjtmctive ; 

3. Conceived of as possible — Potential Subjunctive. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

273. The Volitive Subjunctive represents the action as 
willed. It always implies authority on the part of the 
speaker, and has the following varieties : — 

A. Hortatory Subjunctive. 

274. The Hortatory Subjunctive expresses an exhor- 
tation. This use is confined to the first person plural, 
of the Present. The negative is n6. Thus : — 

eamus, let us go ,• 

amSmus patriam, let us love our country ; 

n§ d§sp6r§mus, let us not despair. 
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B, Jussive Subjunctive. 

275. The Jussive Subjunctive expresses a command. 
The Jussive stands regularly in the Present Tense, and 
is used — 

1 . Most frequently in the third singular and third plural ; as, — 
dicaty let him tell; 

dicant, let them tell; 

impii n6 pl&cftre audeant de58, let not the wicked dare to appease 
the gods. 

2. Less frequently in the second person ; as, — 

ist5 bon5 fLtSre, use that advantage ; 
modestfi vlvfts, live temperately* 

C. Prohibitive Subjunctive. 

276. The Subjunctive is used in the second person sin- 
gular and plural, with nfi, to express a prohibition. As 
regards the use of tenses, the Perfect seems to be used 
where there is special excitement or emotion^ otherwise the 
Present; as, — 

nS repfignStis, do not resist I 

til v6r6 iatam n6 rellqueris, don't you leave her! 

a. Neither of these constructions is frequent in classical prose. 

b. The distinction sometimes drawn between the Present and the Perfect 
in this construction, restricting the former to general prohibitions, and 
the latter to those addressed to a definite second person, will not hold. 

c. A commoner method of expressing a prohibition is by the 
use of n61i (ndlite) with a following infinitive, or by 
cav§ ne with the Subjunctive ; as, — 

n51I h6c facere, don''t do this (lit. de unwilling to do)! 
n51ite mentlrl, do not lie! 

cavS nS haec faciSa, do not do this (lit. take care lest 
you do) . 

D, Deliberative Subjunctive, 

277. The Deliberative Subjunctive is used in questions 
and exclamations implying doubt or indignation. The 
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Present is used referring to present time, the Imperfect 
referring to past. The negative is n6n. Thus : — 

quid f aciam, what shall I dot 

ego redeam, shall I go back f 

quid f acerem, what was T to dot 

hone ego ndn dlligam, shaU I not cherish this man ? 

a. These Deliberative Questions are usually purely Rhetorical in char- 
acter, and do not expect an answer. 

E, Concessive Subjunctive. 

278. The Subjunctive is used to indicate something as 
granted or conceded for the sake of argument The Present 
is used for present time, the Perfect regularly for past. 
The negative is nfi. Thus : — 

Bit h6c vSmm, granting that this is true (lit. let this be true) ; 

n6 Bit Bmnmum malum dolor, malum cert6 est, granting that pain 

is fiot the greatest evilyyet it is certainly an evil; 
fuerit maluB olvis aliXs, tibi quand5 esse coepit, granting that he 

was a bcul citizen to others, when did he begin to be so toward you ? 

OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

279. The Optative Subjunctive occurs in expressions of 
wishing. The negative is regularly nfi. The use of tenses 
is as follows : — 

1 . The Present Tense, often accompanied by utinam, is used where 
the wish is conceived of as possible, 

di istaec prohibeant, may the gods prevent that I 

f alsuB utinam vfttSs aim, oh that I may be a false prophet I 

nS "veniaxit, may they not come ! 

2. The Imperfect expresses, in the form of a wish, the regret that 
something is not so now; the Pluperfect that something was not so in 
the past. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are regularly accompanied by 
utinam; as, — 

utinam istud ex animS dicergs, would that you were saying that in 
earnest, (J.e. I regret that you are not saying it in earnest) ; 

P61id63 utinam vltasset ApoUinis arctls, would that Achilles had 
escaped the bow of Apollo ; 

utinam nS natus esaem, would that I had not been born. 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE. 

280. The Potential Subjunctive expresses a possibility. 
The negative is non. The following uses are to be noted : — 

1. The Potential Subjunctive may designate a mere objective possi- 
bility (English auxiliary may). Both Present and Perfect occur, and 
without appreciable difference of meaning. The subject is generally 
an indefinite pronoun. Thus : — 

dicat aliquis, some one may say ; 
diacerit aliquia, some one may say, 
a. This construction is by no means frequent, and is confined 
mainly to a few phrases like those given as examples. 

2. The Potential Subjunctive may represent something as contingent 
upon a condition expressed or understood (English auxiliary should^ 
would). Both Present and Perfect occur, and without appreciable 
difference of meaning. Thus : — 

fortunam citius reperifta qnam retineas, one would more quickly find 

Fortune than keep it (i.e. if one should make the trial) ; 
paene dlcam, I should almost say (i.e. if I were to express an opinion) ; 
cr6diderim, / should believe. 

a. Here belongs the use of velim, mSlim, n51ixn, as softened 
forms of statement for vol5, mftl5, n515. Thus : — 
velim mihi ign5scas, I wish you would forgive me; 
ndlim putSs m6 jooftrX, / don'^t want you to think Pm 

joking. 

b. When the condition is expressed, we get one of the regular 
types of Conditional Sentences (see § 303) ; as, — 

diSs dSficiat, sX c5ner 6namer&re causSa, time would 
fail if I should attempt to enumerate the reasons. 

3. In the Imperfect the Potential occurs in the second person singu- 
lar (with indefinite force ; § 356, 3) of a few verbs, chiefly the following ; — 

cr6der6s, one might have believed; 

vid§r6a, cernerSs, one might have seen, perceived; 

putSuris, one might have thought. 

4. The Imperfect and Pluperfect in the Apodosis of conditional 
sentences of the contrary-to-fact type (see § 304) are also Potential in 
character. By omission of the Protasis such an Apodosis sometimes 
stands alone, particularly vellem, nollem, m&llem ; as, — 

vellem id quidem, / would wish that (i.e. were I bold 
enough) . 
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The ImperatiTe. 

281. The Imperative is used in commandsy admonitions ^ 
and entreaties (negative ns); as, — 

figredere ex urbe, depart from the city ; 
mihi igndsce, pardon me ; 
val^f farewell, 

1. The Present is the tense of the Imperative most commonly used, 
but the Future is employed — 

tf) Where there is a distinct reference to future time, especially 
in the apodosis of conditional sentences ; as, — 
rem vobls pr5p5nain; v5s earn penditote, I will lay the 

matter before you ; do you (then) consider it ; 
b! bene disput&bit, tribuit5 litterls Graecis, // he shall 

speak welly attribute it to Greek literature, 

b) In laws, treaties, wills, maxims, etc. ; as, — 

o5iisul6s summum jfla habent5, the consuls shall have 
supreme power ; 

hominem mortuom in urbe n6 aepelltd, no one shall bury 
a dead body in the city ;. 

amicitia rSgi Antioch5 cum popul5 Romftno hia ISgi- 
buB et condicionibuB eatd, let there be peace between 
Antiochus and the Roman people on the following terms 
and conditions. 

quftrtae estS partis MftrcuB hSrSa, let Marcus be heir to 
a fourth {of the property) ; 

ignoscito saepe alteri, numquam tihi, forgive your neigh- 
bor often^ yourself never. 

2. Except with the Future Imperative the negative is not used in 
classical prose. Prohibitions are regularly expressed in other ways. 
See § 276, c. 

3. Questions in the Indicative introduced by quin (why notf) are 
often equivalent to an Imperative or to the Hortatory Subjunctive; as, — 
quin abis, go away I (Ht. why cbnH you go away T) 

quIn v5cem continfitis, keep still I (lit. why donH you stop your 

i>oices f) 
quin equ5s c5nscendimuB, let us mount our horses (lit. why do we 

not mount our horses f) 
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MOODS IN DEPENDENT CLAUSES. 
ClauaoB of Parpose. 

I. Clauses of Purpose are introduced most com- 
monly by ut (uti), qu6 {that, in order that), n% {in order that 
not, lest), and stand in the Subjunctive ; as, — 

edimuB, ut vlvftmus, we eat that we may live, 

adjfltSL m6 qu5 hoc flat faciliua^ help me^ in order that this may be 

done more easily, 
portSa olaaBity n6 quam oppidftnl injUriam acciperenty he closed 

the gates, lest the townspeople should receive any injury, 

a, Qu5, as a rule, is employed only when the purpose clause 
contains a comparative or a comparative idea. Occasional 
exceptions occur ; as, — 

haeo f aciunt qu5 ChremStem abBterreant, they are doing 
this in order to frighten Chremes, 

b, Ut n6 is sometimes found, as more emphatic than n6. 
Thus: — 

ut n6 quid neglegenter agamua, in order thai we may not 
do anything carelessly, 

c, Ut n6n (not nC) is used where the negation belongs to some 
single word, instead of to the purpose clause as a whole. 
Thus : — 

ut n5n ejeotUB ad alifinSs, aed inTlt&tua ad tu5B vide- 
fire, that you may seem not driven out among strangers, 
but invited to your own friends, 

d, To say ^and that nof* or ^or that not^ the Latin regularly 
uses n6ve (neu) ; as, — 

nt eftrum rfirum vis minuerfitur, neu ponti nocfirent, 
thcU the violence of these things might be lessened, and 
that they might not harm the bridge ; 

profflgit, n6 caper6tur n6ve interficerfitur, he fled, that he 
might not be captured or killed, 

9, But neque (for nSve) is sometimes used in the second clause when 
ut stands in the first, and, after the Augustan era, even when the first 
clause is introduced by n6. 
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2. A Relative Pronoun (qui) or Adverb (ubi, unde, qu6) is fre- 
quently used to introduce a Purpose Clause ; as, — 

Helvetil iegSit5B mittunt, qui dicerent, the Helvetii sent envoys to 

say (lit who should say) ; 
haec habul, de Boneotflte quae dioerem, / had these things to say 

about old age ; 
non habebat qa5 fngeret, he had no place to which to flee (lit. whither 

he might flee). 

a. Qui in such clauses is equivalent to ut is, ut egro. etc. ; ubi to ut 
ibi ; unde to ut inde ; qu5 to ut e5. 

3. Relative clauses of purpose follow dlgnus, indignus, and ido- 
nens; as, — 

id5neuB fuit n6m5 quein imit&rSre, there was no one suitable for 
you to imitate {cf, n6m5 fait quern imit&rfire, there was no 
one to imitate) ; 

dignua eat qui aliqaand5 imperet, he is worthy to rule sometime. 

4. Purpose clauses often depend upon something to be supplied 
from the context instead of upon the principal verb of their own sen- 
tences; as, — 

ut haec omnia omittam, abiimua, to pass over all this (/ Tvill say 
that) we departed. 

Clauses of Characteristic. 

283. I. A relative clause used to express an essential 
quality or characteristic of an antecedent not otherwise de- 
fined is called a Clause of Characteristic, and stands in 
the Subjunctive ; as, — 

multa sunt, quae mentem acuant, there are many things which 
sharpen the wits. 

Clauses of Characteristic are opposed to those relative clauses which 
are used merely to state or assume some fact about an antecedent 
already defined, and which therefore take the Indicative ; as, — 

Cat5, senez jflcundus, qui Sapiens appell&tus est, Cato^ a delight- 
ful old many who was called ''The IVise.^ 

The Clause of Characteristic implies ^a man of the sort that does some- 
thing'* ; the Indicative relative clause implies ^a man who actually 
does something? 
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2. Clauses of Characteristic are used especially after such expressions 
as, est qui ; sunt qui ; nSmo est qui ; nuUus est qui ; iinus est 
qui ; solus est qui ; quis est qui ; is qui ; etc. Thus : — 

sunt qui dicant, there are (some) who say ; 

nSmo est qui putet, tAere is nobody who thinks ; 

sapientia est Una quae maestitiam pellat, philosophy is the only 

thing that drives away sorrow ; 
quae civitas est quae n5n 6vertl posslt, what state is there that 

cannot be overthrown f 
non is sum qui improbos laudem, / am not the sort of man that 

praises the wicked, 

a. Sometimes (very rarely in Cicero and Caesar) the clause of characteris- 
tic is used after comparatives ; as, — 

n5n lonarius liostSs aberant quam quO tSlum adigri posset, 
the enemy were not too far off for a dart to reach, them (lit. further 
off than [a point] to which a dart could be cast), 

3. The Clause of Characteristic often conveys an accessory notion 
of cause (since) or opposition (a/though). Thus : — 

a) Cause. The relative is then frequently accompanied by ut, 
quippe, utpote ; as, — 

o fortunate aduiescSns, qui tuae virtfitis Hom6rum 
praeconem invSneris, O fortunate man, since you 
have found a Homer as the herald of your valor ; 

ut qui Optimo jUre earn provinciam obtinuerit, since 
he held that province by excellent right, 

b) Opposition : — 

egomet qui sSro Graecfts litterfts attigissem, tamen 
complflres diSs AthSnIs commorStus sum, /, al- 
though I had taken up Greek literature late in life, 
nevertheless tarried several days at Athens. 

4. Clauses of Characteristic may also be introduced by quin = qui 
(quae, quod) n5n ; as, — 

n6mo est quin saepe audierit, there is no one who has not often 

heard ; 
n6m5 fuit militum quin vulner&r5tur, there was no one of the soldiers 

who was not wounded. 

5. Under Clauses of Characteristic belong also phrases of the type : 
quod sciam, so far as I know ; quod audierim, so far as I have 
heard. 
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danses of Resnlt. 

284. I. Clauses of Result are usually introduced by ut 
(jkaty so that\ negative ut n6n {so that not), and take the 
Subjunctive. The main clause often contains tantns, talis, 
tot, is ( = talis), tain, or some similar word. Thus : — 

qnis tain dCmfins est at soft volnnt&te maereat, who is so senseless 

as to mourn of his own volition ? 
Siciliam ita vftst&vit at restitoi in antiqnam statam n5n possit, 

he has so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be restored to its for^ner 

condition ; 
m5nB altissimas impendebat, at facile perpaaci prohibere pos- 

sent, a very high mountain overhung^ so thai a very few could 

easily stop them, 

2. A Result Clause is often introduced by a Relative Pronoun or 
Adverb, qai ( = at is), qa6 ( = at e5), etc, ; as, — 

nemo est tain senez qai sS annam n5n patet posse vivere, nobody 

is so old as not to think he wiU live a year ; 
habetis earn cdnsalem qai pSrSre vestris dCcretSB n5n dubitet, 

you have a consul such as does not hesitate to obey your decrees. 

a. These relative clauses of result are a development of the Clause of 
Characteristic, and sometimes it is difficult to distinguish the two con- 
structions. It is best to class the relative clause as one of Characteristic, 
unless the result idea is clear and unmistakable. 

3. Result clauses may also be introduced by qain = at non ; as, — 

nihil tarn difficile est quin qaaerendo invfistigftri possit, nothing 
is so difficult that it cannot be discovered by searching. 

nSmo est tarn fortds qain rei novitSlte pertorbStar, no one is so 
steadfast as not to be thrown into confusion by a strange 
occurrence. 

Note phrases of the type : — 

fieri nan potest qnin scilbam, 1 1 cannot avoid wriHng. 
f acere non possam qain sciibam, J ^ 

4. Note the use of quam ut (sometimes quam alone) to denote Result 
after comparatives ; as, — 

urbs erat manitior quam ut primo impeta cap! posset, the city was too 
strongly fortified to be taken at the first attack (lit. more strongly fifrlified 
than [so] that it could be taken^ etc^. 
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Cauaal ClanseB. 

285. Causal clauses are introduced chiefly by the fol- 
lowing particles : — 

1 . Quod, quia, quoniam. 

2. Cum. 

3. Quand5. 

286. The use of moods is as follows : — 

I. Quod, quia, quoniam take the Indicative when the 
reason is tkat of the writer or speaker ; they take the Sub- 
junctive when the reason is viewed as that of another. 
Thus : — 

Parth6B time6 quod diffldd cSpiXs noatrls, I fear the Parthians, 

because I distrust our troops, 
Themistoclfis, quia n5n tfitus erat, Corcyram dSmigr&vit, The- 

mistocles^ since he was not safe, moved to Corcyra, 
neque mS vizisse paenitet, quoniam bene vizi, / do not regret 

having lived, since I have lived well. 
Socrates acclis&tuB est quod corrumperet juventfltem, Socrates 

was arraigned on the ground that he was corrupting the young. 

(Here the reason is not that of the writer but of the accuser. 

Hence the Subjunctive.) 
Aedui Caeaarl gratias Sg6runt, quod sS perlculo liber&viaset, 

the Aedui thanked Caesar because he had delivered them from 

danger. (The reason of the Aedui.) 
quoniam MiltiadSs dicere ndn posset, verba pr5 e5 f6cit TI- 

sagorSLs, since Miltiades could not speak, Tisagoras spoke for 

him. (The reason of Tisagoras.) 
noctii ambul&bat ThemistoclSs, quod somnum capere non pos- 
set, Themistocles used to walk at night because (as he said) he 

couldnH sleep. 

a. Verbs of thinking and saying often stand in the Subjunc- 
tive in causal clauses as though the act of thinking or say- 
ing, and not the contents of the thought or language, con- 
stituted the reason. Thus : — 

Bellovaci suum numerum non complSvSrunt, quod sS 
su5 n5mine cum RSmftnls beUum gestflrds dice- 
rent, the Bellovaci did not furnish thcrr complement, be- 
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cause they said they were going to wage war with the 
Romans on their own account. 

b N5n quod, n5n qu5 (by attraction for ii5n e5 quod), non 

quia, not that, not because; and ii5n quod n5n, non qu5 

n6n, n5n quin, not that . . . not; not because . . . not; 

not but what, are usually employed merely to introduce a 

hypothetical reason, and hence take the Subjunctive ; as, — 

id feci, ndn quod v5s hanc dSfSnaionem dfisiderSbre 

arbitrSrer, sed ut omnfis intellegerent, this I did, 

not because T thought you needed this defense, but that all 

might perceive ; 

Cras85 commend&ti5nem n5n sum pollicituB, n5n quln 

earn valittLram apud te arbitrSrer, aed egSre mihi 

commendSLtidne n5n vidSbSLtur, / did not promise a 

recommendation to Crassus, not that I did not think it 

would have weight with you, but because he did not seem 

to me to need recommendation. 

c. But clauses introduced by n5n quod, non quia take the 

Indicative if they state a fact, even though that fact is denied 

to be the reason for something ; as, — 

h6o ita sentio, n5u quia sum ipse augur, aed quia ale 

ezlatim&re noa eat neceaae, this I think, not because 1 

am myself an augur [which I really am^, but because it 

is necessary for us to think so. 

2. Cum causal regularly takes the Subjunctive; as, — 
quae cum ita aint, since this is so; 

cnm aXa mortalia, quae mortftlia aunt, cflra, since you are mortal, 
care for what is mortal. 

a. Note the phrase cum praeaertim (praeaertim cnm), 
especially since ; as, — 

Aeduoa accflaat, praeaertim cum e5rum precibua ad- 
ductua bellum auacSperit, he blamed the Aedui, 
especially since he had undertaken the war at their 
entreaties. 

3. QuandS (less frequent than the other causal particles) governs 
the Indicative ; as, — 

id omittS, quandS v6bla ita placet, I pass over that, since you so 
wish. 
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Temporal Clauses introduced by Postquam, Ut, Ubi, 
Simul ac, etc, 

287. I. Postquam (posteaquam), after; ut, ubi, when; 
cum prlmum, simul, simul ac (simul atque), as soon as, when 
used to refer to a single occurrence regularly take the Per- 
fect Indicative ; as, — 

EpamlndndSLs postquam audlvit vicisse Boe6ti5s, < Satis ^ inquit 
* vlad,' Epaminondas, after he heard that the Boeotians had con- 
quer edy said^ ^ I have lived enough.'* 

id ut audlvit, Corcyram dSmigravit, when he heard this, he moved 
to Corey r a ; 

Caesar cum prlmum potuit, ad ezercitum contendit, Caesar, as 
soon as he could, hurried to the army; 

ubi d6 Caesaris advents certi5r6s facti sunt, ISgfttds ad eum 
mittunt, when they were informed of Caesaris arrival, they sent 
envoys to him, 

a. The Historical Present may take the place of the Perfect in this con- 
struction. 

2. To denote the repeated occurrence ol an act, ut, ubi, simul 
atque, as often as, when following an historical tense, take the Plu- 
perfect Indicative (compare §§ 288, 3; 302, 3); as, — 

ut quisque Verris animum offenderat, in lautumifts statim coni- 

oi6b&tur, whenever anybody had offended Verres'^s feelings^ he 

was forthwith put in the stone-quarry ; 
hostSs, ubi aliquos SgredientSs c5nspezerant, adori6bantur, 

whenever the enemy had seen any men disembarking, they 

attacked them. 

a. In Livy and succeeding historians the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are used to denote this repeated occurrence of an act (' Indefi- 
nite Frequency') ; as, — 

id ubi dixisset, liastain xnittebat, whenever he had said that, he 
hurled a spear. 

3. Occasionally the above conjunctions are followed by the Pluper- 
fect Indicative of a single occurrence. This is regularly the case with 
postquam in expressions denoting a definite interval of time (days, 
months, years, etc.), such as post tertium annum quam, tribus post 
annXs quam. Thus : — 
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pauoXs poBt diebua quam Lflc& disceaaerat, ad Sardiniam vSnit, 

a few days after he had departed from Luca he came to Sar- 
dinia ; 
poBtquam occup&tae Syr&cflaae erant, profectus eat Cartha- 
ginem, after Syracuse had been seized, he set out for Carthage. 

4. The Imperfect Indicative also sometimes occurs to denote a continued 
state; as, — 

];>08tquam BOmam adventftbant, senfttus cSnaultus est, after they were 

on the march towards Rome^ the Senate was consulted ; 
postquam strQclJ utrixnque st&bant. after they had been drawn up on both 

sides and were in position. 

5. Rarely postquam, poste&quam, following the analogy of cuxn, take 
the Subjunctive, but only in the historical tenses ; as, — 

];>o8te&quam samptuOsa fieri fOnera coeplssent, IS^e subl&ta sunt, 
after fimerals had begun to be elaborate, they were done away with by law. 



Temporal Clansea introduoed by Com. 

A, Otim REFERRING TO THE PAST. 

I. Cum, when referring to the past, takes — 

A, The Indicative (Imperfect, Historical Perfect, or 
Pluperfect) to denote the point of time at which something 
occurs. 

B, The Subjunctive (Imperfect or Pluperfect) to denote 
the sitimtion or circumstances under which something 
occurs. 

Examples : — 

Indicative. 

an tum er&s c5nBul, cum in PalSLtid mea domus ftrdfibat, or were 
you consul at the time when my house burned up on the Palatine f 

cr6d5 tum cum Sicilia fl5r6bat opibua et copiis magna artificia 
fuisse in eSL insula, / believe thai at the time when Sicily was 
powerful in riches and resources there were great crafts in that 
island; 

e5 tempore plruit cum pSb:6re necesse erat, he obeyed at the time 
when it was necessary to obey ; 

1115 diS, cum est Uta 16z dS me, on that day when the law concern- 
ing me was passed. 
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Subjunctive. 
L^Bander oum vellet LyoflrgI 16g6s commfltfire, prohibitos eat, 
when Lysander desired to change the laws of Lycurgus, he was 
prevented; 
Pythagorfta cum in gedmetrifi qtdddam novl invfinisBety MIUXb 
bovem immol&sBe dlcitur, when Pythagoras had discovered 
something new in geometry, he is said to have sacrificed an ox to 
. the Muses, ~ 

a. Note that the Indicative is much less frequent in such clauses 
than the Subjunctive, and is regularly confined to those cases 
where the main clause has tu]u,*e5 die, e5 ann5, e5 tem- 
pore or some similar correlative of the cum. Sometimes it 
depends entirely upon the point of view of the writer whether 
he shall employ the Indicative or Subjunctive. 

2. When the logical order of the clauses is inverted, we find com 
with the Perfect Indicative or Historical Present, in the sense of when, 
when suddenly. The main dause in such cases often has jam, viz, 
aegre, nondum ; as, — 

jam Gain ez oppid6 fugere appar&bant, oum mfttrfia familiae 
repente proourrfimnt, the Gauls were already preparing to 
flee, when suddenly the matrons rushed forth (logically, the ma- 
trons rushed forth as the Gauls were preparing to flee) ; 

Tr6virl Labifinum adorlrl par&bant, cum duSLa legioii6a v6niaae 
cogn5acunt, the Treviri were preparing to attack, when (sud- 
denly) they learned that two legions had arrived. 

3 . To denote a recurring action in the past cum is followed by the In- 
dicative, particularly of the Pluperfect (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 302, 3); as, — 
cum ad aliquod oppidum vCnerat, eSdem lecticft ad cubiculum 

d6fereb&tur, whenever he had arrived at some town, he was 
{always) carried in the same litter to his room ; 
cum equitfltua neater ae in agroa 6jecerat, eaaedftrioa ez ailvla 
6mittSbat, whenever our cavalry had advanced into the fields, 
he would send his charioteers out from the woods, 

a. Sometimes the Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive is thus used ; as, ~ 
aaepe cum aliquem vidSret minus bene vestltum, suum 

amlculum dedit, often ^ whenever he saw some one more poorly 

clothed^ he gave him his own mantle; 
cum prScucurrissent, Numidae effugriSbant, as often as they 

had advanced J the Numidians ran away. 
This construction is frequent in Livy and subsequent historians. 
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B. Oum REFERRING TO THE PRESENT OR FUTURE. 

289. When cum refers to the Present or Future it regu- 
larly takes the Indicative ; as, — 

turn tua r6a agitur, paries cum prozimus &rdet,your own interests 

are at stake when your neighbor^ s house is burning; 
oum vidSbis, turn aclfis, when you see^ then you will know, 

a. The Indicative of the Present or Future may denote also a recurring 
action; as, — 
Btabilit&s amlcitiae cdnfirmaii potest, cum hominSs cu- 

pidinibus imper&bunt, /rm friendskip can be established 

whenever men shall control their desires, 

C. Other Uses of Oum. 

290. I. Cum Explicative. Cum, with the Indicative, is some- 
times used to indicate the identity of one act with another ; as, — 
cum tacent, clSLmant, their silence is a shout (lit. when they are 

silent J they shout), 

2, Cum . . . turn. When cum . . . tum mean both . . . and, 
the cum-clause is in the Indicative ; but when cum has the force of 
while, though, it may take the Subjunctive ; as, — 
cum t5 semper diI5zexim, tum tuls factis incfinsus sum, while 1 

have always loved you, at the same time I am incensed at 

your conduct. 

Clauses introduced by AMtequB,m. and Prinsqnam. 

A. With the Indicative. 

291. Antequam and priusquam (often written ante . . . 
quam, prius . . . quam) take the Indicative to denote an 
actual fact. 

1. Sometimes the Present or Future Perfect ; as, — 
prius respondSs quam toqo, you answer before T ask; 

nihil contrSL disput&bo priusquam dizerit, / will say nothing in 
opposition, before he speaks. 

2. Sometimes the Perfect, especially after negative clauses ; as, — 
n5n prius jugulandi finis fuit, quam Sulla omn6s suos dlvitiis 

explSvit, there was no end of murder until Sulla satisfied aU 
his henchmen with wealth. 
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B. With the Subjunctive. 

292. Antequam and priuBquam take the Subjunctive to 
denote an act as anticipated, 

1. Thus the Subjunctive may denote — 

a) An act in preparation for which the main act takes place ; as, — 
priusquam dlmicftrent, f oedus Ictum eBt, ue, in anticipa- 
tion of the fight, a treaty was struck. 

By an esctension of this usage, the Subjunctive is sometimes used of general 
truths, where the anticipatory notion has faded out ; as, — 
tempest&8 min&tur antequam siirgrat, the tempest threatens before it rises, 

b) An act anticipated and forestalled ; as, — 

priusquam t61um adici posaet, omDis acifia terga vertlt, 
before a spear could be hurled, the whole army fled, 

c) An act anticipated and deprecated ; as, — 

animum omittunt priuaquam loc6 dfimigrent, they die 
rather than quit their post, 

2. After historical tenses the Imperfect Subjunctive is used, espe- 
cially by post-Augustan writers, where the notion of anticipation has 
practically vanished ; as, — 

80I antequam b6 abderet fugientem vidit Ant5nlum, the sun before 
it set saw Antony fleeing, 

ClauBOB introduced by Bum,, Ddnec, Quoad, 

293. I. Dum, w/ii/e, regularly takes the Indicative of 
the Historical Present; as, — 

Alexander, dum inter prIm5r5B pflgnat, sagittSl ictUB est, Alex- 
ander, while he was fighting in the van, was struck by an arrow; 

dum haec geruntur, in fInSa VeneU5rum perv5nit, while these 
things were being done, he arrived in the territory of the Venelli, 

II. Dum, donee, and quoad, as long as, take the Indica- 
tive; as, — 

dum anima eat, 8p68 eat, as long as there is life, there is hope ; 
Laoedaemoniorum gfins fortis fuit, dum LycflrgI 16g6s vigfibant, 

the race of the Lacedaemonians was powerful, as long as the laws 

of Lycurgus were in force; 
Cato, quoad vixit, virtatum laude crCvit, Cato, as long as he lived, 

increased in the fame of his virtues. 
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III. Dnm, d5nec, and quoad, until, take: — 

1. The Indicative, to denote an actual event ; as, — 
d6nec rediit, f uit silentiuin, there was silence till he came ; 
ferrum in corpore retinuit, quoad renOntiatum eat Boe5ti58 

vlciaae, he kept the iron in his body until word was brought that 

the Boeotians had conquered. 

a. In Uvy and subsequent historians dum and dOnec in this sense often 
take the Subjunctive instead of the Indicative; as,— 
trepidatiOnls aliquantum eddbant, dSnec timor quietem 
feclsset, they shmoed some trepidation, until fear produced quiet, 

2. The Subjunctive, to denote anticipation or expec- 
tancy; as, — 

exapectftvit Caeaar dum nftvta convenlrent, Caesar waited for the 

ships to assemble ; 
dum hoatfia veniant, morftbor, /shall wait for the enemy to come. 

Subatantive Clauaea. 

294. A Substantive Clause is one which as a whole 
serves as the Subject or Object of a verb, or denotes 
some other case relation. 

A. Subatantive Clauaea developed from the Volitive. 

295. These are generally used as object-clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of verbs: — 

I. With verbs signifying to admonish, request, command, urge, per- 
suade, induce,^ etc. (conjunctions ut, nfi) ; as, — 
poatuld ut flat, / demand that it be done (dependent form of the 

Jussive flat, let it be done!) ; 
5rat, nS abe&s, he begs that you will not go away*, 
mtlitSs cohortttus est at hoatium Impetum auatinSrent, he ex- 
horted his soldiers to withstand the attack of the enemy ; 
HelvStilB persuiLait ut ejorent, he persuaded the Helvetii to march 
forth, 
a. Jube5, command, order, regularly takes the Infinitive. 

1 Especially : moneo, adinone5 ; rogro. 5r6, pet5, postulS, precor, 
flftgitO; mandO, imperO, praecipiS; suadeO, liortor, cobortor; per- 
suaded, impeUS. 
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2. With verbs signifying to grant y concede^ permit ^ aUow^ etc. (con- 
junction ut) ; as, — 

huic concSd5 ut ea praetereat, I allow him to pass that by (depend- 
ent form of the Jussive ea praetereat, let him pass that by!) ; 

c5n8ull permisaum est ut dufts Iegi5n6s sorXberet, the consul was 
permitted to enroll two legions. 

3. With verbs of hindering, preventing,^ etc. (conjunctions nC, 
quominus, quin) ; as, — 

n6 lOstrum perficeret, morB prohibult, death prevented him from 

finishing the lustrum (dependent form after past tense of nC 

Iflatrum perficiat, let him not finish, etc.) ; 
prohibuit qu5minuB in tlnum colrent, he prevented them from com" 

ing together ; 
nee, quIn firumperet, prohibfirl poterat, nor could he be prevented 

from rushing forth. 

a. QuIn is used only when the verb of hindering is accompanied by a 
negative, or stands in a question implying a negative ; it is not meuS' 
sarify used even then. 

Clauses introduced by quOminuB and qidn are probably devel- 
oped from Purpose Clauses. 

4. With verbs of deciding, resolving,^ etc. (conjunctions ut, nC) ; 
as,— 

cGnatitueram ut pridifi Idfla Aqulnl manfirem, / hcui decided to 

remain at Aquinum on the 12th; 
dScrfiTit aen&tua ut Oplmiua vidSret, the Senate decreed thai Opi- 

mius should see to it ; 
convfinit ut unia caatrls miacSrentur, // was agreed that they should 

be united in one camp. 

5. With verbs of striving,^ etc. (conjunctions ut, nS) ; as, — 
iabor&bat ut reliqu&a oIvit&t6a adjungeret, he was striving to join 

the remaining states to him ; 
contendit nS ea Snflnti&rentur, he strove that those things should not 

be reported. 

a. COnor, try, always takes the Infinitive. 
Note. — Verbs of all the above classes also admit the Infinitive, especially 
in poetry. 

1 Especially : permittO, concedS. n5n patior. 

2 Especially: prohibeO, impediS. dSterreO. 

8 Especially : cOnstituS, decemS, censeS, placuit, convenlt, pa- 
clacor. 

^ Especially : labOrO, d5 operam, id agr^. contends, ImpetrG. 
o 
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6. With a few other expressions, such as neoesBe est^ reliquam 
est, BoquituTy licet, oportet ; as , — 

reliquam est ut doceam, /'/ remains far me to show; 
licet redeaa, you may return ; 
oportet loquSmur, 7ve must speak. 
On licet and oportet without ut, see paragraph 8. 

7. Here also belong phrases of the type: nfllla cauaa est cur, 
quftrS, quin ; n5n est ctLr, etc.; nihil eat cQr, etc. ; as, — 

nfUla causa est cflr timeam, tA^re ts no reason why I should fear 
(originally Deliberative : why should I fear f There'' s no reason) ; 
11611 est quftre timeam, Ihere is no reason why I should fear ; 
nihil est quIn dicam, there is no reason why I should not say. 

8. Many of the above classes of verbs at times take the simple Sub- 
junctive without ut. In such cases we must not recognize any omis- 
sion of ut, but simply an earlier form of expression which existed 
before the ut-clause arose. This is regularly the case with necesse 
est, licet, and opisrtet ; see 6. Other examples are : — 

e5s h5c moneS dSsinant, / warpi them to stop ; 

huic imperat adeat clvit&tfis, he orders him to visit the states. 

B, Substantive Clauses developed from the Optative. 
296. Here belong clauses : — 

1. With verbs of wishing, desiring, especially cupio, opt5, volo, 
mftl6 (conjunctions ut, n6); as, — 

opt5 ut in h5c jfldici5 nSmo improbus reperi&tur, / hope that in 
this court no bad man may be found (here ut reperiSLtur repre- 
sents a simple optative of direct statement, viz. reperiatur, may 
no bad man be found i) ; 

cupio n6 veniat, I desire that he may not come. 

a. The simple Subjunctive (without ut) sometimes occurs with verbs of this 
class. (See § 295, 8.) Examples are : vellem scriberSs, I could wish 
you were writing; vellem scripsisset, I could wish he had written. 

2. With verbs oi fearing (timeo, metu5, vereor). Here nS means 
that, lest, and ut means that not ; as, — 

time5 nS veniat, I fear that he will come (originally : may he not cornel 

Pm afraid [he willl) ; 
time5 ut veniat, I fear that he will not come (originally : may he come. 

Pm afraid [he won^t] ) . 
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NS nOn sometimes occurs instead of ut, especially where the verb of 
fearing has a negative, or where the writer desires to emphasize some 
particular word in the dependent clause ; as, — 

nOn vereor ng hOc nOn flat, / am not a/raid that this will not 

happen ; 
vereor nS exercltum flrmoim habere nOn i^ooBit, I fear that 

he is unable (nOn posslt) to have a strong army. 



C. Substantive Clauaea of Result. 

297. Substantive Clauses of Result (introduced by ut, 
ut non) are a development of pure Result clauses, and 
occur with the following classes of words : — 

1 . As object clauses after verbs of doings accomplishing (especially 
facio, efflci5, cdnfici5). Thus : — 

gravitfis morbl facit ut mediclna e^e9aa\M, the severity of disease 
makes us need medicine. 

2. As the subject of several impersonal verbs, particularly fit, efflci- 
tur, accidit, Svenit, contingit, accSdit, fieri potest, fore, sequitur, 
relinquitur. Thus : — 

ez quo efBcitur, ut voluptas ii5n ait Bummum 'bonyvaiLjfrom which 
it follows that pleasure is not the greatest good ; 

ita fit, ut nSmo esse poBsit be&tua, thus it happens that no one can 
be happy ; 

accSdSbat ut nSlvSa deeasent, another thing was the lack of ships 
(lit. it was added that ships were lacking) . 

3. As predicate or appositive after expressions like jfia eat, m5a 
eat, c5nauStudo eat; also after neuter pronouns, h5c, illud, etc. 
Thus : — 

eat moa hominum ut n51int eundem plflribua rSbua ezoellere, 
// is the way of men not to wish the same person to excel in 
many things, 

D, Subatantive Clauaea introduced by Qnin, 

298. Substantive Clauses introduced by quin (used some- 
times as subject, sometimes as object) occur after negative 
anii interrogative expressions of doubt^ omission^ and the 
like, particularly after non dubito, / do not doubt ; quia 
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dubitat, who doubts f ; ndn (hand) dnbinm est, there is no 
doubt. The mood is the Subjunctive. Examples : — 
quia dnbitat qnin in Tirtftte dliritiae aint , who doubts that in virtue 

there are riches f 
n5n dnbinm erat qnin ventllrna eaaet, there was no doubt that he 
was about to come. 

a. In Nepos, Livy. and post-Aogiistan writers an Infinitive sometimes 
takes the place of the qnln-clause after n5n dubit5 ; as, — 
n5n dubitftmua inventus ease, we do not doubt that mem were found, 
t. N5n dnbtt5, 1 do mot lusitaU, is regularly foUowed by the Infinitive, 
though sometimes by a quin-clause. 

S. Snbatantive Clanaea introdnced by Quod. 

299. I. Qnod, the fact that, that, introduces Substan- 
tive Clauses in the Indicative. This construction occurs 
especially — 

fl) In apposition with a preceding demonstrative, as li6c, id, 
iUnd, iUa, ex eo, inde, etc. Thus : — 
iUnd est admXrfttidne dignnm, qnod caplSvoa retinen* 
dda cfinanit, this is especially worthy of admiration, 
that he thou^ the prisoners ought to be kept ; 
hoc flno praest&mua vel mSbdmS feris, qnod coUoqni- 
mnr inter nSa, in this one respea are we especially 
superior to the beasts^ that we talk with each other. 

b) After bene fit, bene accidit, male fit, bene facere, 
. etc.; as — 

bene mihi accidit, qnod mittor ad mortem, it is well for 

me thai lam sent to ileal h ; 
bene f Scisti qnod mSnais^ you did well in remaining. 

2. Qnod at the beginning of the sentence sometimes has the force 
of as regards the fact that. Thus : — 

qnod mnltittLdinem Oerm&nornm in G^aUiam tra.dfic5, id mei 
mfiniendl canaa faci5, as regards the fact that I am trans- 
porting a multitude of Germans into Gaul, I am doing it for 
the sake of strengthening myself; 

qnod m6 Agamemnona aemnl&ri pntaa, faUeria, as regards your 
thinking that I emulate Agamemnon^ you are mistaken. 
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Indirect Questioiis. 

300. I. Indirect Questions are Substantive Clauses used 
after verbs of askings inquiring^ telling and the like. They 
take their verb in the Subjunctive.^ Like Direct Questions 
(see § 162) they may be introduced — 

a) By Interrogative Pronouns or Adverbs ; as, — 

die mihi ubi faeris, quid fSceris, tell me where you were^ 

what you did; 
ocuUb jfldicftrl ii5n potest in ntram partem flnat Arar, 

it cannot be determined by the eye in which direction the 

Arar flows ; 
bis bina quot easent, nesciSbat, he did not know how 

many two times two were. 

Note. — Care should be taken to distinguish Indirect Questions from 
Relative Clauses. The difference between the two appears clearly in 
the following : — 
effugere iiSm5 id potest quod futflrum est, no one can escape what 

is destined to come to pass; but 
saepe autem ne Atile quidem est scire quid futflrum sit, but often 

it is not even useful to know what is coming to pass, 

b) By num or -ne, without distinction of meaning ; as, — 
Epamlndndfts quaeslvit num salvus esset clipeus, or 

salvusne esset clipeus, Epaminondas asked whether 

his shield was safe ; 
disputatur num interire virtfLs in homine possit, the 

question is raised whether virtue can die in a man ; 
ez Sdcrate quaesltum est ndnne Archelaum beSltum 

putftret, the question was asked of Socrates whether he 

did not think Archelaus happy. 

Note. — NOnne in Indirect Questions occurs only after quaerS, as in the 
last example above. 

2. Often the Indirect Question represents a Deliberative Subjunctive 
of the direct discourse ; as, — 

nesciS quid f aciam, I do not know what to do, (Direct : quid f aciani^ 
what shcdl I do .') 

1 Exclamations, also, upon becoming indirect, take the Subjunctive, as c6n- 
dderft quam variae slnt homlnum cupidlnSs, consider how varied are the 
desires of men, (Direct : quam variae sunt homlnum cupldlnds I) 
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3. After verbs of expectatum and endeavor (ezspecto, cSnor, 
ezperioFy temptS) we sometimes find an Indirect Question intro- 
duced by bI ; as, — 

cAnantnr al pemimpere possint, they try whether they can break 
through. 
tf. Sometimes the goTeming verb is omitted ; as, — 

perisrit ad prozixnain spSluncam d forte e5 vSeti^ria fei"- 
TBJA, he proceeded to the nearest cave {to see) if the tracks led 
tkitker. 

4. IndiTect Donble Qnestioiui are introduced in the main by the 
same partidcs as direct double questions (§ 162, 4) ; ins. : — 

ntniin ... an; 

-ne an ; 

.... an; 

'—— .... no. 
Ezamides: — 

qnaerd otmm vtxiun an falsnm ait^ 
qnaer5 vfinunne an f alanni ait^ 
qnaer5 ▼Cxixm an falaum ait^ 
qnaerd ▼§xiun f alanmne ait, 

a, ' Or mat' in the second member of a double question is ordinarily 
eipressed by necne, less frequently by an nOn ; as, — 
di ntnun aint necne, quaeritur, it is asked wketker tkere are gods 
or mot, 

5. Haud 8Gi5 an, neacid an, by omission of the first member of 
the double question, occur with the Subjunctive in the sense : / am 
inclined to tkmky probably^ perhaps ; as, — 

hand acid an hdo vlnun ait, I am inclined to think this is true. 

6. In early Latin and in poetry the Indicative is sometimes used in 
Indirect Questio 



/ask whether it is true or false? 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

SOL Conditional Sentences are compound sentences 
(§ 164) consisting of two parts, the Protasis (or con- 
dition)^ usually introduced by si, niai, or sin, and the 
Apodosis (or conclusion). We distinguish the following 
types of Conditional Sentences: — 
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First Type. — Nothing Implied as to the Reality of the 
Supposed Case. 

302. I. Here we regularly have the Indicative in both 
Protasis and Apodosis. Any tense may be used ; as, — 

si h6c crSdis, errfts, if you believe this, you are mistaken; 
n&tHram si sequSmnr, numquam aberrftbimus, if we follow 

Nature^ we shall never go astray; 
si hoc dizisti, errSlstl, if you said this, you were in error, 

2. Sometimes the Protasis takes the Indefinite Second Person Singu- 
lar (§ 356, 3) of the Present or Perfect Subjunctive, with the force of 
the Indicative ; as, — 

memoria minuitur, nisi earn ezeroefts, memory grows weak unless 
you exercise it. 

3. Here belong also those conditional sentences in which the Prot- 
asis denotes a repeated action (compare §§ 287, 2 ; 288, 3); as, — 

si quis equitum dSciderat, peditSs circumsistSbant, if any one 
of the horsemen fell, the foot-soldiers gathered about him. 

a. Instead of the Indicative, Livy and subsequent writers employ the 
Subjunctive of the Historical tenses in the Protasis to denote repeated 
action; as, — 

fA dIcendG quis diem exlmeret, if {ever) anybody consumed a day 
in pleading: sl quandO adsldSret, if ever he sat by. 

4. Where the sense demands it the Apodosis in conditional sen- 
tences of the First Type may be an Imperative or one of the Inde- 
pendent Subjunctives (Hortatory, Deliberative, etc.) ; as, — 

si hoc crSditis, tacSte, if you believe this, be silent; 

si h5c crSdimus, taceftmus, if we believe this, let us keep silent. 

Second Type. — Supposed Case represented as Contingent. 

303. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive (of the Pres- 
ent or Perfect tense) in both Protasis and Apodosis ; as, — 

si h5c dic&s, errSs, | if you should say this, you would be mis- 

si h5o dixeris, errSlveris, J taken. 

si velim Hannibalis proelia omnia dSscrlbere, diSs mS dSficiat, 

if I should wish to describe all the battles of Hannibal, time 

would fail me; 
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mentiar, si negem, I should //>, if I should deny it; 

haec si tficum patria loquatnr, n6nn© impetrare dfibeat, if your 

country should plead thus with youy would she not deserve to 

obtain her request f 

a. The Subjunctive in the Apodosis of conditional sentences of this type 
is of the Potential variety. 

b. Sometimes we find the Indicative in the Apodosis of sentences of the 
Second Type, where the writer wishes to assert the consummation of a 
result more positively ; as, — 

aUter si faciat, nttllam habet auctOritatem, if he should do 
otherwise, he has no authority. 

Third Type. — Supposed Case represented as Contrary to 

Faot. 

304. I. Here we regularly have the Subjunctive in both 
Protasis and Apodosis, the Imperfect referring to present 
time, and the Pluperfect referring to past; as, — 
si amicl mel adessent, opis n6n indig6rem, if my friends were 

herey I should not lack assistance; 
si h6o dizissSs, errftssSs, if you had said thisy you would have 

erred; 
sapientla n5n ezpeterStur, si nihil effioeret, philosophy would not 

be desired, if it cu^campHshed nothing; 
c5nsilium, ratio, sententia nisi essent in senibus, non summum 
cdnsilium majSrSs nostrl appellftssent senfttom, unless de- 
liberation, reason, and wisdom existed in old men, our ances- 
tors would not have called their highest deliberative body a 
senate, 

2. Sometimes the Imperfect Subjunctive is found referring to the 

past, especially to denote a continued act, or a state of things still 

existing; as, — 

Ziaelius, Farias, Catd, si nihil litterls adjuvarentur, numquam sfi 
ad eSLrum stadium contulissent, Laelius, Furius, and Cato 
would never have devoted themselves to the study of letters, 
unless they had been {constantly) helped by them; 

nam igitur si ad centSsimuin annum vizisset, senectfltiB eum 
suae paenitSret, if he had lived to his hundredth year, 
woidd he have regretted {and now be regretting) his old 
age? 
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3. The Apodosis in conditional sentences of this type sometimes 
stands in the Indicative (Imperfect, Perfect, or Pluperfect), viz, — 

d) Frequently in expressions of ability, obligatiofty or neceS' 
sity; as, — 
nisi fSlIcitSa in B5cordiam vertisset, ezuere jugum 

potuSrunt, unless their prosperity had turned to folly, 

they could have thrown off the yoke \ 

Note. — In sentences of this type, however, it is not the possibilify that is repre- 
sented as contrary-to-fact, but something to be supplied in thought from the context. 
Thus in the foregoing sentence the logical apodosis is et exuissent understood 
{and they would have shaken it off). When the possibility itself is conditioned, the 
Subjunctive is used. 

eum patris loc5 colere dSbSbfts, bT fllla in th pietfta 
easet, you ought to revere him as a father, if you had 
any sense of devotion. 

b) With both the Periphrastic Conjugations ; as, — 

al PompSjua occlaua eaaet, fuiatiane ad arma ittlrl, if 

Potnpey had been slain, would you have proceeded to 

arms? 
sT flnum diem morfttl eaaStia, moriendum onmibua 

fuit, if you had delayed one day, you would all have 

had to die, 

Frotaais ezpreaaed without SI, 

305. I . The Protasis is not always expressed by a clause with si, 
but may be implied in a word, a phrase, or merely by the context ; as, — 
alioqul haec n5n acrlberentur, otherwise (i,e. if matters were other- 
wise) these things would not be written ; 
non potestis, voluptSLte omnia dirigentSs, retinSre virtiitem, you 
cannot retain virtue, if you direct everything with reference to 
pleasure. 

2. Sometimes an Imperative, or a Jussive Subjunctive serves as 
Protasis. Thus: — 
eras petito, dabitur, if you ask to-morrow, it shall be given you (lit. 

ask to-morrow, etc.) ; 
haec repntent, vidfibunt, if they consider this, they will see (lit. let 

them consider, etc. ) ; 
cavS haec f aci&s, beware not to do this I (Originally : do this ! then 
beware! i^e. if you do it, beware! Hence beware not to do it!) 
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Use of Nisi, SI Non, Sm. 

306. I . Nisi, unless, negatives the entire protasis ; al nSn nega- 
tives a single word ; as, — 
ferrena eaaem, niai tS am&rem, / should be hard-hearted unless I 

loved you; but — 
ferrens esaem, si tS n5n amftrem, / should be hard-hearted if I did 
NOT love you. 
In the first example, it is the notion of loving you that is negatived, 
In the second, the notion of loving. 

2. Si nSn (ai minua) must be employed : — 

a) When an apodosis with at, tamen, certfi follows ; as, — 
dol5rem al non potuerd frangere, tamen occultSlbS, if 

I cannot crush my sorrow, yet I will hide it. 

b) When an affirmative protasis is repeated in negative form ; 
as,— 

ai fSceria, magnam habSbd gratiam; ai non feceriSy 
. igndaoam, if you do it, I shall be deeply grateful ; if you 
do not do it, I shall pardon you. 

a. But if the verb is omitted in the repetition, only A minua is admis- 
sible; as, — 

hOc si assecatus sum, sraudeO; A minus, mS cOnsSlor, if / 
have attained this, I am glad; if not, I console myself. 

3. Sin. Where one protasis is followed by another opposed in 
meaning, but affirmative in form, the second is introduced by ain ; as, — 
hunc mihi tim5rem Sripe ; al vSrua eat, nS opprimar, aIn f alaus, 

ut timSre dSainam, relieve me of this fear ; if it is well 
founded^ that I may not be destroyed; but if it is groundless, 
that I may cease to fear. 

4. Niai has a fondness for combining with negatives (non, nSmo, 
nihil); as,— 

nihil cogitavit niai caedem, he had fio thought but murder. 

a. N5n and nisi are always separated in the best Latinity. 

5. Nisi forte, niai v6r5, niai al, unless perchance, unless indeed 
(often with ironical force), take the Indicative; as, — 

nisi vSro, quia perfecta rSs n5n est, ndn vidStur pflnienda, un- 
less indeed, because an act is not consummated, it does not seefn 
to merit punishment. 
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Conditional Clauses of Comparison. 

307. I. Conditional Clauses of Comparison are intro- 
duced by the particles, ac si, at si, quasi, quam si, tamquam 
si, velut si, or simply by velut or tamquam. They are fol- 
lowed by the Subjunctive mood and regularly involve an 
ellipsis, as indicated in the following examples : — 
tantuB patrSs metus cSpit, velut si jam ad portfta hostis esset, as 

great fear seized the senators as {would have seized them) if the 

enemy were already at the gates ; 
sed quid ego his testibus fltor quasi rSs dubia aut obsoflra sit, 

dut why do I use these witnesses^ as (I should do) if the matter 

were doubtful or obscure ; 
serviam tibi tamquam si Smeris m6 argentd, / will serve you as 

though you had bought me for money, 

2. Note that in sentences of this kind the Latin observes the regu- 
lar principles for the Sequence of Tenses. Thus after principal tenses 
the Latin uses the Present and Perfect (as in the second and third exam- 
ples), where the English uses the Past and the Past Perfect. 

Concessive Clauses. 

308. The term * Concessive ' is best restricted to those 
clauses developed from the Jussive Subjunctive which 
have the force oi granted that^ etc. (see § 278); as, — 

sit fUr, sit sacrilegus, at est bonus imperSltor, granted that he is a 
thief and a robber y yet he is a good commander ; 

ut h6c v6rum sit, granted that this is true ; 

n0 sit summum malum dolor, malum certS est, granted that pain 
is not the greatest evil, yet it is certainly an evil 

a. Here also belongs the use of the Subjunctive with licet (see § 295, 6) , 
where licet has the force of he may, they may^ etc, ; as, — 
tremant omnSs licet, dicam quod sentlO, they may all shout, 
{but) I shall say what I think. 

Adversative Clauses with QzzamFLSr, Qnamquam, etc, 

309. Clauses introduced by quamvls, quamquam, etsi, 
tametsi, cum, although^ while often classed as * Conces- 
sive,' are yet essentially different from genuine Concessive 
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clauses. As a rule, they do not grant or concede any- 
thing, but rather state that something is true in spite of 
something else. They accordingly emphasize the adver- 
sative idea, and are properly Subordinate Adversative 
Clauses. The different particles used to introduce these 
clauses have different meanings and take different con- 
structions, as follows : — 

1 . Quamvis, however mucky although, does not introduce a state- 
ment of fact, but represents an act merely as conceived. It is followed 
by the Subjunctive, usually of the present tense ; as, — 

hominSs quamvis in turbidls rSbus aint, tamen interdum animTfl 

relazantur, in however stirring events nun may engage, yet at 

times they relax their energies ; 
n5n est potestSLs opitulandi rei publicae qaamvia ea prematur 

perlcullB, there is no opportunity to succor the state, though it 

be beset by dangers, 

2. Quamquam, etai, tametal, although, introduce a statement of 
fact, and are followed by the Indicative (of any tense) ; as, — 
quamquam omnia virtus nos. allicit, tamen jCLstitia id mazimS 

efBcit, although all virtue attracts us^ yet justice does so espe- 
cially ; 
Caeaar, etsi n5ndum cSnsilium hostium cogn5verat, tsunen id 
quod accidit suspicftbatur, Caesar, though he did not yet know 
the plans of the enemy, yet was suspecting what actually occurred. 

a. BitsI, although^ must be distinguished from etsI, even if. The latter 
is a conditional particle and takes any of the constructions admissible 
for rf. (See §§ 302-304.) 

3. Cum, although, is followed by the Subjunctive ; as, — 
AtticuB honorSs ndn petiit, cum el patSrent, Atticus did not seek 

honors, though they were open to him. 

4. Licet sometimes loses its verbal force (see § 308, a) and sinks to 
the level of a conjunction with the force of although. It takes the 
Subjunctive, Present or Perfect ; as, — 

licet omnes terrorSs impendeant, auccurram, though all terrors 
hang over me, {yet) I will lend aid. 

5. Quamquam, with the force and yet, is often used to introduce 
principal clauses ; as, — 

quamquam quid loquor, and yet why do I speak f 
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6. In post-Augustan writers quamquam is freely construed with the Sub- 
junctive, while qtiamvls is often used to introduce statements of fact, and takes 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. Thus : — 

qiiamquam movSretur his vOclbus, aUkough he was moved by these words; 
quamvia xnultl opin&rentur, though many thought; 
quamvis inf68t0 animO pervdnerfts, though you had come with hostile intent, 

ClauBes with Dum^ Modo, Dnmmodo, deiioting a Wish 
or a Proviso. 

310. These particles are followed by the Subjunctive 
(negative nfi) and have two distinct uses : — 

I. They are used to introduce clauses embodying a wish 
entertained by the subject of the leading verb ; as, — 
multl honeata neglegunt dummodo potentiam cdnaequantur, 

many neglect honor in their desire to obtain power (if oftly they 

may attain) ; 
omnia poatpoBuI, dum praeceptb patria pftr6rem, 1 made every thing 

else secondary y in my desire to obey the injunctions of my father; 
nS obstat tibi, dum nS ait ditior alter, nothing hinders you in your 

desire that yotir neighbor may not be richer than you, 

II. They are used to express a proviso (^provided 
that')) as, — 

5deriiit, dum metuant, let them hate, provided they fear ; 

manent ingenia aenibua, mo do permaneat studium et induatria, 

old men retain their faculties, provided only they retain their 

interest and vigor ; 
nfLbant, dum 116 dda flat comea, let them marry, provided no dowry 

goes with it. 

Note. — Of these two uses of dum, mode, and dummodo, the first is the 
original one ; the second has grown out of the first, and frequently retains the origi- 
nal notion of wishing, as in Gderint, dum metuant. 

Relative Clauaea. 

311. Relative Clauses are introduced by Relative Pro- 
nouns, Adjectives, or Adverbs. 

312. I. Relative clauses usually stand in the Indicative Mood, 
especially clauses introduced by those General Relatives which are 
doubled or have the suffix -cunque; as, — 
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quidquid id eat, timed Dana5B et d5na ferentSa, whatever it isy I 
fear the Greeks even when they offer gifts ; 

quidquid oritur, qu&lecunque est, cauaam S nSltiirft habet, what- 
ever comes into beings of whatever sort it is, has its primal cause 
in Nature, 

2. Any simple Relative may introduce a conditional sentence of any 

of the three types mentioned in §§ 302-304; as, — 

qui h6o dioit, errat, he who says this is mistaken (First Type) ; 

qui hdc dioat, arret, he would be mistaken who should say this (Sec- 
ond Type) ; 

qui h5c diadaaet, errftaaet, the man who had said this would have been 
mistaken. 



INDIRECT DISCOURSE {OrITIO OBLIQUA). 

313. When the language or thought of any person is 
quoted without change, that is called Direct Discourse 
{Ordtio Recta) \ as, Caesar said, * The die is cast,' When, 
on the other hand, one's language or thought is made to 
depend upon a verb of saying, thinking, etc, that is called 
Indirect Discourse {Ordtio Obllqtui) ; as, Caesar said that 
the die was cast ; Caesar thought that his troops were 
victorious. 

a. For the verbs most frequently employed to introduce Indirect 
Discourse, see § 331. 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Declaratory Sentencea. 

314. I. Declaratory Sentences upon becoming Indirect 
change their main clause to the Infinitive with Subject 
Accusative, while all subordinate clauses take the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

RfiguluB dixit quam diu jure jarandS hoatium tenSrCtur ii5n eaae 
aS aenatorem, Regulus said that as long as he was held by his 
pledge to the enemy he was not a senator, (Direct : quam did 
teneor n5n sum sen&tor.) 
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2. The verb of sayings thinkings etc.j is sometimes to be inferred 
from the context ; as, — 

turn RomuluB 16gftt5B oircl vIcInfiB gentCs mlsit qui aocietfttexn 
conubiumque peterent: orbfis quoque, ut cStera, ez 
infimo n&sci, then Romulus sent envoys around among the 
neighboring tribes^ to ask for alliance and the right of inter- 
marriage^ {saying that) cities^ like everything else, start from a 
modest beginning, 

3. Subordinate clauses which contain an explanatory statement of 
the writer are not properly a part of the Indirect Discourse, and hence 
regularly take the Indicative ; as, — 

oertior factus ez eft parte viol, quam Gallb concesBerat, omnSs 
nootfl diBcesaisae, he was informed that all had departed by 
night from that part of the village which he had granted to the 
Gauls. 

4. Sometimes a subordinate clause is such only in its external form, 
and in sense is principal. It then takes the Infinitive with Subject 
Accu«^ative. This occurs especially in case of relative clauses, where 
qui is equivalent to et hic, nam hlo, etc. ; as, — 

dixit urbem AthSniSnaium prSptLgn&culum oppoaituxn eaae bar- 
barla, apnd quam jam bia olasaSa rSgiSla fSciaae naufra- 
gium, he said the city of the Athenians had been set against the 
barbarians like a bulwark, near which (= and near it) the fleets 
of the King had twice met disaster. 

5. The Subject Accusative of the Infinitive is sometimes omitted 
when it refers to the same person as the subject of the leading 
verb, or can easily be supplied from the context ; as, — 

cum id neacire Mftgo diceret, when Mago said he did not know 
this (for aS neacire). 

Interrogative Sentencea. 

315. I. Real questions of the Direct Discourse, upon 
becoming indirect, are regularly put in the Subjunc- 
tive; as, — 

Arioviatua Caeaari reapondit : aS priua in Galliam vgniaae quam 
populum Romanum. Quid aibi vellet? Cur in aufts 
poaaeaaidnSa veniret, Ariovistus replied to Caesar that he 
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had come into Gaul before the Roman people, IVhat did he 
{Caesar) mean f Why did he come into his domain f (Direct : 
quid tibi vis ? cflr in meas poaseBBidnSs venu ?) 

2. Rhetorical questions, on the other hand, being asked 
merely for effect, and being equivalent in force to emphatic 
statements, regularly stand in the Infinitive in Indirect Dis- 
course. Thus : — 

quid eat leviua (lit. what is more trivial^ = nothing is more trivial) 
of the Direct Discourse becomes quid eaae leviua in the In- 
direct. 

3. Deliberative Subjunctives of the Direct Discourse remain un- 
changed in mood in the Indirect ; as, — 

quid faceret, what was he to do f (Direct : quid faciam ?) 

Imperative Sentencea. 

316. All Imperatives or Jussive Subjunctives of the 
Direct Discourse appear as Subjunctives in the In- 
direct; as, — 

mHitSa oerti5r68 fCcit paulisper intermitterent proelium, he 
told the soldiers to stop the battle for a little, (Direct: 
inter mittite.) 

a. The Negative in such sentences is nS ; as, — 

n6 suae virtati tribueret, let him not attribute it to his own 
valor! 

TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
A. Tenses of the Infinitive. 

317. These are used in accordance with the regular 
principles for the use of the Infinitive as given in § 270. 

a. The Perfect Infinitive may represent any past tense of the 
Indicative of Direct Discourse. Thus : — 

Bcio tS haeo Sgisse may mean — 

I know you were doing this, (Direct: haeo agSbas.) 

I know you did this, (Direct: haec Sgisti.) 

/ know you had done this, (Direct : haec SgerSs.) 
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IB, Tensea of the Subjunctive. 

318. These follow the regular principle for the Sequence 
of Tenses, being Principal if the verb of saying is Princi- 
pal ; Historical if it is Historical. Yet for the sake of 
vividness, we often find the Present Subjunctive used 
after an historical tense ; as, — 

Caesar reapondit, si obaidSa dentur, afiaS pftoem ease faotilrum, 
Caesar replied that, if hostages be given, he would make peace, 
a. For the sequence after the Perfect Infinitive, see § 268, 2. 



CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
Conditional Sentences of the First Type. 

319. A, The Apodosis. Any tense of the Indicative 
is changed to the corresponding tense of the Infinitive 
(§§ 270; 317,4 

B, The Protasis. The protasis takes those tenses of 
the Subjunctive which are required by the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

Examples : — 

Direct. Indirect. 

si hoc credi., erra., j '^'~' "' *'°'= "'«**"' *^ «"«'• ' 

L dIxT, SI hoc orSderSs, te errSLre. 

si hoc creaes, errJlbl., J f ^°' ^'^^ «'«^^' ^ erratfimm esse ; 

t dixT; sT h5c crSderSs, te errSLtunim esse. 

dico, SI hoc credideris, te err&tOrum 

esse ; 
dixi, sT hoc orSdidissSs, te errfttiLrum 

esse. 



81 hoc crfidideris, err&bis. 



si hoc credSbas, erravisti, j ^}^^' «' ?'°<= o«^Meres, te errSvlsse ; 

{ dixT, sT h5c crSdergs, te errSlvisse. 

a. Note that a Future Perfect Indicative of the Direct Discourse 
regularly appears in the Indirect as a Perfect Subjunctive after 
a principal tense, and as a Pluperfect Subjunctive after an his- 
torical tense. 
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Conditional Sentences of the Second Type. 

320. A. The Apodosis. The Present Subjunctive of 
the Direct Discourse regularly becomes the Future Infini- 
tive of the Indirect. 

B. The Protasis. The Protasis takes those tenses of 

the Subjunctive demanded by the sequence of tenses. 

Examples : — 

- u - « js « f dic5, si hoc crSdas, te erratiirnm esse ; 

SI hoc crCdSs, errSs, J ' , . , I - -^ 

t dixi, SI hoc crfiderSSy te erratnrnm esse. 

Conditional Sentences of the Third Type. 

321. A. The Apodosis. 

I. The Imperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — , 

a) In the Active Voice the Future Infinitive. 

b) In the Passive Voice it takes the form futomm esse (fore) 
ut, with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

2. The Pluperfect Subjunctive of the Direct Discourse 
becomes : — 

a) In the Active Voice the Infinitive in -uros fnisse. 

b) In the Passive Voice it takes the form futOmm fnisse nt 
with the Imperfect Subjunctive. 

B, The Protasis. The protasis in Conditional Sen- 
tences of this type always remains unchanged. 
Examples : — 

SI h5c crSderCs, errSrSs, dlc5 (dixl), si hoc crSderSs, te errS- 

torum esse ; 
si hoc crSdidiss6s, erravissSs, dico (dixi), si h5c credidissSs, te 

err&t&rum fnisse ; 
si h5c dixiss6s, punitns essSs, dico (dixi), si hoc dudssSs fntu- 

rum fuisse ut ponirSris. 

322. When an apodosis of a conditional sentence of the Third 
Type referring to the past is at the same time a Result clause, or a 
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quin-clause (after non dubito, etc.\ it stands in the Perfect Sub- 
junctive in the form -flrus f uerim ; as, — 

ita territi sunt, ut arma tr&dlturl fuerint,! nisi Caesar subitd 
advSnisset, they were so frightened that they would have given 
up their arms, had not Caesar suddenly arrived; 
non dubitd quin,- si hoc dXzissSs, errat^us f ueris,^ / do not doubt 
thaty if you had said this^ you would have made a mistake. 

a. This peculiarity is confined to the Active Voice. In the 
Passive, such sentences, when they become dependent, 
remain unchanged ; as, — 

n5n dubitd quin, si h5c dlxtssfis, vituperatus essfis, / 
do not doubt thaty if you had said this, you would have 
been blamed. 

b. When an Indirect Question becomes an apodosis in a con- 
ditional sentence of the Third Type, -ilruB fuerim (rarely 
-^UB fuissem) is used ; as, — 

quaero, nnm, si h5c dixisses, err&tilruB fueris (or 
fuissfis). 

c. PotuI, when it becomes a dependent apodosis in sentences of this 
Type, usually changes to the Perfect Subjunctive ; as. — 
concurstL tOtius civitfttis d6f6nsi sunt, ut frlgrldissimds 

quoque 5r&tGr@s popuU studla ezcitare potuerint, 
they were defended before a gathering of all the citizens, so that 
the interest of the people would have been enough to excite even 
the most apathetic orators. 

IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 

323. The Subjunctive is often used in subordinate clauses whose 

Indirect character is merely implied by the context; as, — 

dfimonstr&bantur mihi praetereft, quae SScratSs d6 immortftli- 

tate animorum disseruisset, there were explained to me be- 

sidesy the arguments which Socrates had set forth concerning the 

immortality of the soul (i.e. the arguments which, it was said, 

Socrates had set forth) ; 

Paetus omnSs librds qu5s pater suus rellquisset mihi don&vit, 

Paetusgave me all the books which (as he said) his father had left, 

1 Tradituri fuerint and erratCLrus fueris are to be regarded as repre- 
senting tradittiri fuerunt and erraturus fuisti of Direct Discourse. (See 
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SUBJUNCTIVE BY ATTRACTION. 

324. I. Subordinate clauses dependent upon the Sub- 
junctive are frequently attracted into the same mood, 
especially when they do not express a fact, but constitute 
an essential part of one complex idea ; as, — 

n6m5 avftnis adhflc inventus est, oui, quod habfiret, esset satis, 
no miser has yet been found who was satisfied with what he 
had; 

cum divera&B cauB&s afferrent, dum formam sui quisque et 
animi et ingenix redderent, as th^ brought forward differ- 
ent argumentSy while each mirrored his own individual type of 
mind and natural bent. 

quod ego fatear, pudeat, should I be ashamed of a thing which I 
admit f 

2. Similarly a subordinate clause dependent upon an Infinitive 
is put in the Subjunctive when the two form one closely united 
whole; as, — 

moB eat Athfinia quotannla in cdntiSne laudftrl eos qui sint in 
proeliiB interfectX, // is the custom at Athens every year for 
those to be publicly eulogized who have been killed in battle, 
(Here the notion of Upraising those who fell in battle' forms 
an inseparable whole.) 

NOUN AND ADJECTIVE FORMS OF THE VERB. 

325. These are the Infinitive, Participle, Gerund, and 
Supine. All of these partake of the nature of the Verb, 
on the one hand, and of the Noun or Adjective, on the 
other. Thus : — 

As Verbs, — 

a) They may be limited by adverbs ; 

b) They admit an object ; 

c) They have the properties of voice and tense. 

As Nouns or Adjectives, — 

a) They are declined ; 

b) They take Noun or Adjective constructions. 
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THE INFINITIVE. 
Infinitive without Subject AccuAative. 

326. This may be used either as Subject or Object. 

Note. — The Infinitive was originally a Dative, and traces of this are still to be 
seen in the poetical use of the Infinitive to express purpose; as, nec dulcfis occur- 
rent dscula nftti praerlpere, and no sweet children will run to snatch kisses, 

A, As Subject. 

327. I. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Subject of esse and various impersonal verbs, 
particularly opus est, necesse est, opcrtet, ]uvat, dfile'ctat, 
placet, libet, licet, praestat, oondtloit, ezpedit, deoet, pudet, 
interest, etc. ; as, — 

dulce et decSrum est pr5 patri& morl, // is sweet and noble to die 

for one^s country ; 
vir5rum est fortium toleranter dol5rem pati, // is the part of brave 

men to endure pain with patience ; 
sen&tui plaouit lSg&t5s mittere, the Senate decided (lit. it pleased the 

Senate) to send envoys. 

2. Even though the Infinitive itself appears without Subject, it may 
take a Predicate Noun er Adjective in the Accusative ; as, — 
allud est Ir&cundum esse, aliud Xr&tum, it is one thing to be irascibUy 

another to be angry ; 
impfine quaelibet facere, id est rfigem esse, to do whatever you 

please with impunity ^ that is to be a king. 

a. But when licet is followed by a Dative of the person, a Predicate 
Noun or Adjective with esse is attracted into the same case; as, 
llcuit esse dtlQsd ThemistOcU, lit. it was permitted to Themisto- 
cles to be at leisure. So sometimes with other Impersonals. 

B. As Object. 

328. I. The Infinitive without Subject Accusative is 
used as the Object of many verbs, to denote another action 
of the same subject, particularly after — 

V0I5, cupi5, maid, ndld; cdgit6,Tneditory purpose, intend; 

dfibed, ought ; negleg5, neglect ; 

statu5, odnstituo, decide; vereor, timedf fear ; 
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aude5, dare ; m&tflro, featXno, proper5, con- 

Btude5, contendo^ strive ; tendS, hasten ; 

par5, prepare (so paratus) ; asBu6Bo5, cdnsaescd, accustom 

incipi5, coepi, InstituS, begin ; myself (so asBuetus, insnfitus, 

pergo, continue ; aBSuefactos) ; 

dSBin5, dSsiBtd, cease ; diacd, learn ; 

pOBSnzn, can ; Bcio, know haw; 

o5nor, try ; soled^ am wont ; as, — 

ta hds intnSrl audfia, do you dare to look on these men f 
Demosthenes ad fluotnm maris declftm&re solSbat, Demosthenes 
used to declaim by the waves of the sea, 

2. A Predicate Noun or Adjective with these Infinitives is attracted 
into 'the Nominative; as, — 
be&tns esse Bine virtute n6md potest, no one can be happy without 

virtue ; 
Cat5 esse quam vidSrl bonus malfibat, Cato preferred to be good 

rather than to seem so. 



Infinitive with Subject AccnsatiTe. 

329. This may be used either as Subject or Object. 

A. As Subject. 

330. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative (like the 
simple Infinitive) appears as Subject with esse and Imper- 
sonal verbs, particularly with aequum est, justum est, utile 
est, turpe est, apertum est, perspicuum tat, fftma est, opIni5 
est, spfis est, ffts est, neffts est, opus est, neoesse est, oportet, 
appSLret, constat, praestat, etc. ; as, — 

nihil in beU5 oportet contemni, nothing ought to be despised in war ; 
apertum est sibi quemque n2ltiir& esse cflrum, it is manifest that 
by nature everybody is dearest to himself. 

B. As Object. 

331. The Infinitive with Subject Accusative is used as 
Object after the following classes of verbs : — 

I. Most frequently after verbs of sayings thinkings knowings per- 
ceiving, and the like {Verba Sentiendi et Decldrandt). This is the 
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regular construction of Principal Clauses of Indirect Discourse. Verbs 
that take this construction are, among others, the following : senti5, 
audio, vided, cogndsc5; put5, jiidlc5, sp^rd, c5iifld5; 8ci5, 
memini; dico, afflrmS, neg5 (^say that . . . not')^ tr2ld5, nSrr5, 
fateor, responded, sorlbS, pr5mitt5, glSrior. Also the phrases: 
certiorem faciS {inform)^ memori& teneS {remember)^ etc. 
Examples : — 

EpicarSI putant cum corporibus simul animSs Interlre, the Epi- 
cureans think that the soul perishes with the body ; 

Thaies dixit aquam esse initium rerum, Thales said that water was 
the first principle of the universe ; 

Dfimocritus negat quicquid esse sempiternum, Democritus says 
nothing is everlasting; 

sp6r5 eum venttLrum esse, / hope that he will come, 

II. With jubed, order ^ and -vet^, forbid ; as, — 

Caesar mllitfis pontem faoere jussit, Caesar ordered the soldiers to 
make a bridge, 

a. When the name of the person who is ordered or forbidden to do 
something is omitted, the Infinitive with jubeQ and vetO is put in 
the Passive ; as, Caesar pontem fieri jussit. 

III. With patior and sin6, permit, allow ; as, — 

nGllo s6 implicarl negStid passus est, he did not permit himself to 
be involved in any difficulty, 

IV. With void, n515, m2ll5, cupi5, when the Subject of the Infini- 
tive is different from that of the governing verb ; as, — 

nee mihi hunc errSrem extorqufirl vol5, nor do I wish this error to 

be wrested from me ; 
efts r6s jactftrl n516bat, he was unwilling that these matters should be 

discussed ; 
tfi tuls dlvitils frul cupimus, we desire that you enjoy your wealth, 

a. When the Subject of both verbs is the same, the simple Infinitive is 
regularly used in accordance with } 328, r. But exceptions occur, es- 
pecially in case of esse and Passive Infinitives ; as, — 

CupiQ xn6 esse cl6xnentem, I desire to be lenient; 
TImole5n maiult sd diligri quam metui, Timoleon preferred to 
be loved rather than feared, 

b. Void and n515 also admit the Subjunctive, with or without ut. 
(See § 296, I, a.) 
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V. With Verbs of emotion (Joy. sorrow, regret, etc.), ^peciaUy 
gaudeo, laetor, doleo ; aegrfi f ero, molest* fero, graviter f ero, am 
annoyed, distressed; miror, queror, in^gnor ; as, — 
^xi^ebt^saijnus^^Ld^env^e, I rejoice that you arrive safely; 

n6n molestfi fcnmt 86 Ubidinum vincnlis larftSs esse, they are 

not troubUd at being reUasedfrom the bonds of passion ; 
miror t€ ad m6 nihU acribere, / wonder that you write me nothing, 
a. Instead of an Infinitive these verbs also sometimes admit a QUOd- 
clause as Object. (See { 299.) Thus : — 
mipor QUod n6n loqueris, / wonder that you do not speak. 

VI. Some verbs which take two Accusatives, one of the Person and 
the other of the Thing (§ 178, i) may substitute an Infinitive for the 
second Accusative ; as, — 

cogo t6 hoc faccrc, I compel yoti to do this (cf t€ hoc c6g5) ; 
docni t6 contcntum esse, I taught you to be content {cf t§ modes- 
tlam docni, /taught you temperance). 

Passive Constmctlon of the Poregoing Verbs. 

332. Those verbs which in the Active are followed by 
the Infinitive with Subject Accusative, usually admit the 
personal construction in the Passive. This is true of the 
following: — 

d) jabeor, vetor, sinor ; as, — 

mllit&i pontem f acere jussi snnt, the soldiers were ordered 

to build a bridge ; 
p5ns fieri jnssns est, a bridge was ordered built; 
mmtes castris esore vetiLti snnty the troops were forbidden 

to go out of the camP; 
Sestius C15diam accfUi&re n5n est situs, Sestius was 
not allowed to accuse Clodius. 

b) videor, /am seen, /seem; as, — 

videtnr comperisse, he seems to have discovered, 

c) die or, putor, esfstimor, judicor (in all persons) ; as, — 
dicitnr in Italiam vSnisse, he is said to have come into 

/taly; 
Romnlns prunns rSz Rdmandnun f nisse pnt&tur, Romu- 
lus is thought to have been the first Jung of the Romans. 
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d) fertur, fenintury trftditur, trftdontur (only in the third 

person) ; as, — 
f ertur HomSnui oaeous f ulBse, Homer is said to have been 

blind; 
carmina Arohiloobl contamSlUB referta esse trftduntur, 

Archilochus'^s poems are reported to have been full of 

abuse. 

Note. — In compouDd tenses and periphrastic forms, the last two classes of 
verbs, c)j d), more commonly take the impersonal construction; as.— 
traditum est HoxnSrum caecum fulsse, />i^ siory goes that Homer was 
blind. 

Infinitive with Adjectives. 

333. The Infinitive with Adjectives (except par&tus, assu^tus, 
etc. ; see § 328, i) occurs only in poetry and post-Augustan prose 
writers ; as, — 

contentus d6mdnstr2lsse, contented to have proved; 
audftz omnia perpetl, bold for enduring everything. 

Infinitive in Exclamations. 

334. The Infinitive is used in Exclamations implying scorn^ indig- 
nation^ or regf et. An interrogative (or intensive) -ne is often attached 
to some word in the clause. Examples : — 

huncine solem tam nigrum surrfize mihi, to think that to-day^s sun 

rose with such evil omen for me ! 
sedfire tdtos di6s in vlll&, to stay wJwle days at the villa ! 

Historical Infinitive. 

335. The Infinitive is often used in historical narrative instead of the 
Imperfect Indicative. The Subject stands in the Nominative ; as, — 
interim cottidie Caesar Aedu5s frumentum flagitftre, meanwhile 

Caesar was daily demanding grain of the Aedui, 



PARTICIPLES. 
Tenses of the Participle. 

336. I. The tenses of the Participle, Hke those of the 
Infinitive (see § 270), express time not absolutely, but with 
reference to the verb upon which the Participle depends. 
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2. The Present Participle denotes action contemporary with that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

audio tS loqaentem =iyou are speaking and I hear you ^ 
audiSbam t6 loqaentem =you were speaking and I heard you ; 
aadiam tS loqaentem :=zyou will be speaking and I shall hear you, 

a. The Present Participle is sometimes employed with Conative 
f6rce; as, — 

assargentem rfigem resaplnaty as the king was trying to 
risey he threw him down, 

3. The Perfect Passive Participle denotes action prior to that of 
the verb. Thus : — 

locfLtas taceo = / have spoken and am silent \ 
loctltas tacai = / had spoken and then was silent ', 
locfitas tac6bd = / shall speak and then shall be silent, 

4. The absolate time of the action of a participle, therefore, ia 
determined entirely by the finite verb with which it is connected. 

5. Certain Perfect Passive Participles of Deponent and Semi^ 
Deponent Verbs are used as Presents ; inss, arbitr&tos, aosos, ratns, 
g&viaaBy solitas, osos, cdnfisos, difflsaB, secfitas, Veritas. 

XTse of Participles. 

337. As an Adjective the Participle may be used either 
as an attributive or predicate modifier of a Substantive. 

1. Attributive Use. This presents no special peculiarities. Ex- 
amples are : — 

gloria est consentiSns laas bononun, £fory is the unanimous praise 

of the good; 
Conon mliros fi Ii^sandr5 dlmtfis reficity Conon restored the walls 

destroyed by Lysander. 

2. Predicate Use. Here the Participle is often equivalent to a 
subordinate clause. Thus the Partidple may denote : — 

a) Time; as, — 

omne malom nftscSns facile opprimitor, every e%nl is 
easily crushed at birth. 

b) A Condition; as, — 

mente Htf n5n possomos cib5 et p5ti5ne complStiy i/ 
gorged with fix»d and drink^ we canw4 use our intellects. 
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c) Manner; as, — 

Solon senSaoere sS dIoSbat mnlta in di6s addiscentem, 

Solon said he grew old learning many new things daily, 
d) Means; as, — 

sdl oriens diem c5nficit, the sun, by its rising, makes the 
day. 
e) Opposition Q though^) ; as, — 

mend&cl homini n6 vfimin qnidem dicenti crfidimus, 
•we do not believe a liar, though he speaks the truth. 
/) Cause ; as, — 

perfidiam veritns ad suds recessit, since he feared 
treachery^ he returned to his own troops. 

3. Video and audl5, besides the Infinitive, take the Present Par- 
ticiple in the Predicate use ; as, — 

vlded tS f ugientem, / see you fleeing, 
a. So frequently faciS, flnfir^, indHcd, etc. ; as, — 

els Catdnem respondentem facimus, we represent Cato reply- 
ing^ to them ; 

Homerus Ladrtem colentem agrrum faclt, Homer represents 
Laertes tilling the field. 

4. The Future Active Participle (except futfinis) is regularly con- 
fined to its use in the Periphrastic Conjugation, but in poets and later 
writers it is used independently, especially to denote purpose ; as, — 

v6n6nint castra oppGgn&ttLri, they came to assault the camp. 

5. The Perfect Passive Participle is often equivalent to a co-ordi- 
nate clause ; as, — 

urbem captain dlniit, he captured and destroyed the city (lit. he de- 
stroyed the city captured). 

6. The Perfect Passive Participle in combination with a noun is 
sometimes equivalent to an abstract noun with a dependent Genitive ; 
a^, — 

post urbem conditam, after the founding of the city ; 

Quinctius d6f Snsus, the defense of Qninctius ; 

quibus animus occup&tuS) the preoccupation of the mind with which. 

7. Habeo sometimes takes a Perfect Passive Participle in the Predi- 
cate construction with a force not far removed from that of the Perfect 
or Pluperfect Indicative; as,-.- 

cdpifts qufts coSLctSs habSbat, the forces which he had collected. 
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8. The Gerundive denotes obligation or necessity. Like other Par- 
ticiples it may be used either as Attributive or Predicate. 

a) Less frequently as Attributive. Thus : — 
liber legendus, a book worth reading', 

16g68 observandae, laws deserving of observance. 

b) More frequently as Predicate. 

i) In the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation (amandus 
est, etc.). In this use Intransitive Verbs can be used only 
impersonally, but admit their ordinary case-construction 
(Gen., Dat., Abl.) ; as, — 
veniendum eat, it is necessary to come; 
obllviBcendam est injuriaxum, otu must forget injuries ; 
numquam pr5dit5rl crSdendum eat, you must never trust 

a traitor ; 
Bu5 caique fLtendum est jfldicio, every man must use his 

own judgment. 

2) After cQrd, provide for ; do, tr&d5, give over ; relin- 
quo, leave; conc6d5, hand over; and some other verbs, 
instead of an object clause or to denote purpose ; as, -»- 
Caeaar pdntem in Arare faciendum ctlr&vit, Caesar pro- 

videdfor the construction of a bridge over the Arar ; 

imper&tor urbem mOitibus dlripiendain concessit, the 

general handed over the city to the soldiers to plunder. 

9. For the Gerundive as the equivalent of the Gerund, see § 339, i . 



THE GERUND. 

338. As a verbal noun the Gerund admits noun con- 
structions as follows : — 

I . Genitive. The Genitive of the Gerund is used — 

a) With nouns, as Objective or Appositional Genitive (see 
§§ 200, 202) ; as, — 

cupiditas dominandi, desire of ruling; 
ars scribendi, the art of writing. 

b) With Adjectives ; as, — 

cupidus audiendl, desirous of hearing, 

c) With causSl, gratis ; as, — 

discendl causa, /^r the sake of learning. 
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2. Dative. The Dative of the Gerund is used — 
(i) With Adjectives ; as, — 

aqua fltilis est bibendS, water is useful for drinking. 

b) With Verbs (rarely) ; as,— 

adful scrlbend5, /was present at the writing. 

3. AccnsatiTe. The Accusative of the Gerund is used only with 
Prepositions, chiefly ad and in to denote purpose ; as, — 

homd ad agendum n&tus est, man is born for action, 

4. Ablative. The Ablative of the Gerund is used — 

tf) Without a Preposition, as an Ablative of Means, Cause, etc, 

(see§§ 218,219); as,— 

mfins disoendo alitur et o5gitand5, the mind is nourished 
by learning and reflection, 

Themiatoclfis maritiinOs praeddnfis o5nsectand5 mare 
tutum reddidit, Themistocles made the sea safe by fol- 
lowing up the pirates, 

b) After the prepositions a, de, ex, in ; as, — 

Bumma ▼olupt&s ez disoendO oapitur, the keenest pleas- 
ure is derived from learning; 
multa d8 bene be&t6que vXvendd ft PlatOne dlsputftta 
sunt, there was much discussion by Plato on the subject 
of living well and happily, 

5. As a rule, only the Genitive of the Gerund and the Ablative 
(without a preposition) admit a Direct Object. 

Gerundive Constmctlon instead of the Gerund. 

339. I . Instead of the Genitive or Ablative of the Gerund with a 
Direct Object, another construction may be, and very often is, used. 
This consists in putting the Direct Object in the case of the Gerund 
(Gen. or Abl.) and using the Gerundive in agreement with it. This 
is called the Gerundive Construction. Thus : — 

Gerund Construction. ^ Gerundive Construction. 

cupldus urbem videndl, desirous ] , ^ , . . , ^ 

^ . ., V r cupidus urbis videndae : 

of seeing the ctty ; J *^ » 

dSlector orfttGrSs legends, ^ ^'^ 1 j.i i. a -t* -h 

charmed with reading the orators, J ^ 
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2. The Gerundive Construction must be used to avoid a Direct 
Object with the Dative of the Gerund, or with a case dependent upon 
a Preposition ; as, — 

loous castrla mUniendls aptua, a place adapted to fortifying a camp ; 
ad pacem petendam v6n6runt, th^ came to ask peace; 
multum temporis cSnaflmd in legendla po6tIs, / spend much time 
in reading the poets, 

3. In order to avoid ambiguity (see § 236, 2), the Gerundive Con- 
struction must not be employed in case of Neuter Adjectives used 
substantively. Thus regularly — 

philoBopbX oupidi sunt vfirum investlgandl, philosophers are eager 
for discovering truth (rarely v6rl inT6AtIgandI) ; 

Btudium plura cogndsoendl, a desire of knoiving more (not pltlriani 
cogn58cend0rum) . 

4. From the nature of the case only Transitive Verbs can be used 
in the Gerundive Construction ; but fltor, fruor, fungor, potior (orig- 
inally transitive) regularly admit it ; as, — 

hoBt^B in Bpem potiundOrum caBtrOrum vfinerant, the enemy had 
conceived the hope of gaining possession of the camp, 

5. The Genitives mel, tul, anl, noBtrl, TeBtrl, when used in the 
Gerundive Construction, are regularly employed without reference to 
Gender or Number, since they were originally Neuter Singular Adjec- 
tives used substantively. Thus : — 

mulier buI servandl cauaft anfflgit, the woman fled for the sake of 

saving herself; 
ISgatI in castra v6n6runt buI pfLrgandl cauBft, the envoys came into 

camp for the purpose of clearing themselves ; 
So nostrl servandl causa, yiTr the sake of saving ourselves, 

6. Occasionally the Genitive of the Gerundive Construction is used 
to denote purpose; as, — 

si arborum trunci slve nftves dSiciendl operis essent a barbarls 
missae, if trunks of trees or boats should be sent down by the 
barbarians for the purpose of destroying the structure, 

7. The Dative of the Gerundive Construction occurs in some ex- 
pressions which have the character of formulas ; as, — 

decemviri ISgibus scribundls, deeemvirs for codifying the laws ; 
qulndecimviri sacrTs faciundis, quindecemvirs for performing the 
sacrifices. 
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THE SUPINE. 

340. I. The Supine in -um is used after Verbs of motion to express 
purpose; as, — 

ISgttf ad Caesarem gr&tul&tnm conv6n6mnt, envoys came to Cae- 
sar to congratulate him. 

a. The Supine in -um may take an Object ; as, — 

p&cem petltum 5rftt5r6s ROmam mittunt, they send en- 
voys to Rome to ask for peace, 

b. Note the phrase : — 

dd (colloc5) fniam nflptum, / give my daughter in mar- 
riage. 

2. The Supine in -d is used as an Ablative of Specification with 
facilis, difflcilis, incrfidibilis, jflcundus, optimuB, etc.; also with 
f as est, nef as est, opus est ; as, — 

haec r6s est facilis cognittl, this thing is ectsy to learn ; 

hoc est optimum facttl, this is best to do. 

a. Only a few Supines in -fl are in common use, chiefly audltil, 
cognitfL, dictfl, factfl, vIsfL. 

b. The Supine in -fS never takes an Object. 



Chapter VI. — Particles. 

COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS. 

341. Copulative Conjunctions. These join one word, 
phrase, or clause to another. 

I. cC) et simply connects. 

^) -que joins more closely than et, and is used especially where 
the two members have an internal connection with each 
other; as, — 

parentfis liberique, parents and children ; 
cum hominSs aestu febrique jactantur, when people are 
tossed about with heat and fever. 
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c) atque (ac) usually emphasizes the second of the two things 
connected, — and alsoy and indeed^ and in fact. After words 
of likeness and difference atque (ac) has the force of aSj 
than. Thus: — 

ego idem sentid ac tA, I think the same as you ; 
haud aliter ac, not otherwise than. 

d) neque (nee) means and noty neither^ nor, 

2. a) -que is an enclitic, and is appended always to the second of 

two words connected. Where it connects phrases or clauses 
it is appended to the first word of the second clause ; but 
when the first word of the second clause is a Preposition, 
-que is regularly appended to the next following word ; as, — 
ob eamque rem, (ind on account of that thing. 

b') atque is used before vowels and consonants ; ac never before 

vowels, and seldom before c, g, qu. 
^) et non is used for neque when the emphasis of the negative 

rests upon a special word ; as, — 

vetus et n5n ignSbilis 5rfttor, an old and not ignoble orator. 

d) For and nowhere, and never, and none, the Latin regularly 
said nee tlsqaam, nee umquam, nee alius, etc. 

3. Correlatives. Copulative Conjunctions are frequently used 
correlatively ; as, — 

et . . . et, both . . . and ; 

neque (nee) . . . neque (nee), neither . . . nor ; 
cum . . . tum, while . . . at the same time ; 
tum . . . tum, not only . . . but also. 
Less frequently : — 

et . . . neque; neque . . . et. 

a. Note that the Latin, with its'tendency to emphasize antithetical relations, 
often uses correlatives, especially et . . . et, et . . . neque, where 
the English employs but a single connective. 

4. In enumerations — 

tf) The different members of a series may follow one another 
without connectives (Asyndeton ; see § 346). Thus : — 
ex cupiditStibus odia, discidia, discordiae, s6dition§s, 

bella nascuntur,yr^/ff covetous desires spring up hatred, 

dissensions, discord, sedition^ wars. 
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b) The different members may severally be connected by et 
(Polysyndeton). Thus : — 

horae cfidunt et difis et menses et annl, hours and days 
and years and months pass away. 

c) The connective may be omitted between the former members, 
while the last two are connected by -que (rarely et) ; as, — 
Caesar in Carnfltfia, Andfis Turonfisque legidnfis dfidii- 

cit, Caesar' leads his legions into the territory of the 
Carnutesy Andes, and Turones, 

342. Disjunctive Conjunctions indicate an alternative. 

1. a) aut must be used when the alternatives are mutually ex- 

clusive ; as, — 

oita mors venit aut viot5rla laeta, {either) swift death or 
glad victory comes. 

b) vel, -ve (enclitic) imply a choice between the alterna- 
tives; as, — 

qui aethfir vel caelum ndminfttur, which is called aether 
or heaven. 

2. Correlatives. Disjunctive Conjunctions are often used correla- 

tively; as, — 

aut . . . aut, either . . .or; 

vel . . . vel, either . . .or; 

sive . . . Bive, if or if 

343. Adversative Conjunctions. These denote oppo- 
sition. 

I. a) sed, ^7^/, merely denotes opposition. 

b) verum, but, is stronger than sed, but is less frequently used. 

c) autem, but on the other hand, however, marks a transition. 
It is always post-positive. 

Definition. A post-positive word is one that cannot begin a sen- 
tence, but is placed after one or more words. 

d) at, but, is used especially in disputation, to introduce an 

opposing argument. 
e) atqui means but yet. 

f) tamen, yet, usually stands after the emphatic word, but not 
always. 

g) v6ro, however, indeed, in truths is always post-positive. 
Q 
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2. Note the correlative expressions : — 
non solum (ii5n modo) . . . sed etiam, not only . . . but also ; 
nSn modo non . . . aed n6 . . . quidem, not only not, but not 

even; as, — 
n5n modo tibi non TrSLscor, sed nS reprehendo quidem factum, 
tuum, / not only am not angry with you, but I do not even blame 
your action. 

a. But when the sentence has but one verb, and this stands with the second 
member, n6n modo may be used for n6n modo non; as, — 
adsentatia n5n modo amlcG sed n6 libero quidem digrna 
est, flattery is not only {not) worthy of a friend, but not even of a 
free man, 

344. Illative Conjunctions. These represent the state- 
ment which they introduce as following from or as in con- 
formity with what has preceded. 

1 . a) itaque = and so, accordingly, 

b) ergo = therefore, accordingly. 

c) igitur (regularly post-positive ^) = therefore, accordingly, 

2, Igitur is never combined with et, atque, -que, or neque. 

345. Causal Conjunctions. These denote cause, or give 
an explanation. They are nam, namque, enim (post-positive), 
etenim, for. 

346. Asyndeton. The conjunction is sometimes omitted be- 
tween coordinate members, particularly in lively or impassioned 
narration. Thus : — 

a) A Copulative Conjunction is omitted ; as, — 

avftritia inflnlta, insatiftbilis est, avarice is boundless 

{and) insatiable ; 
Cn. PompSjo, M. Crasso c5nsulibus, in the consulship of 

Gnaeus Pompey {and) Marcus Crassus. 
The conjunction is regularly omitted between the names of 
consuls when the praenomen (^Marcus, Gaius, etc, ) is expressed. 

b) An Adversative Conjunction may be omitted ; as, — 
rationSs d§fuerunt, tibertas orationis non dSfuit, argu- 
ments were lacking^ {but) abundance of words was not. 

1 Except in Sallust and Silver Latin. 
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ADVERBS. 

347. I. The following particles, sometimes classed as 
Conjunctions, are more properly Adverbs : — 

etiam, also^ even. 

quoque (always post-positive), also. 

qnidem (always post-positive) lays stress upon the preceding word. 

It is sometimes equivalent to the English indeed^ in fact, but 

more frequently cannot be rendered, except by vocal emphasis. 
nS . . . quidem means not even ; the emphatic word or phrase always 

stands between ; as, nfi iUe quidem, not even he. 
tamen and v6ro, in addition to their use as Conjunctions, are often 

employed as Adverbs. 

2. Negatives. Two Negatives are regularly equivalent to an 
affirmative as in English, as n5n niilll, some ; but when non, nfimo, 
nihil, numquam, ^/^., are accompanied by neque . . . neque, n5n 
. . . non, non mode, or nfi . . . quidem, the latter particles simply 
take up the negation and emphasize it ; as, — 
habeo hio nfiminem neque amicum neque cognfttum, / have here 

no one, neither friend nor relative. 
non enim praetereundum est nfi id quidem, /^r not even that must 
be passed by. 

a. Haud in Cicero and Caesar occurs almost exclusively as a modifier 
of Adjectives and Adverbs, and in the phrase haud scio an. Later 
writers use it freely with verbs. 



Chapter VII. — Word-Order and Sentence- 
Structure. 

A. WORD -ORDER. 

348. In the normal arrangement of the Latin sentence 
the Subject stands at the beginning of the sentence, the 
Predicate at the end ; as, — 

DarluB classem qulngenttrum n§vium comparavit, Darius got 
ready a fleet of five hundred ships. 
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349. But for the sake of emphasis the normal arrange- 
ment is often abandoned, and the emphatic word is put 
at the beginning, less frequently at the end of the sen- 
tence; as, — 
magnus in hoc beUo ThemistoclSa fuit, great was Thetnistocles in 

this war ; 
aliud iter liabSmus niilluin, other course we have none. 



SPECIAL PRINCIPLES. 

350. I. Nouns. A Genitive or other oblique case regularly fol- 
lows the word upon which it depends. Thus : — 

a) Depending upon a Noun : — 

tribilnuB plfibis, tribune of the plebs ; 
filius regis, son of the king] 
vir mSlgnl animi, a man of noble spirit. 
Yet always senfttua cdnsultum, plSbis scitum. 

b) Depending upon an Adjective : — 

ignSlruB rSrum, ignorant of affairs ; 
dlgnl amicitia, worthy of friendship ; 
plus aequo, more than (what is) fair. 

2. Appositives. An Appositive regularly follows its Subject; 
as,— 

Philippus, r6ac Macedonum, Philip, king of the Macedonians ; 

adsentatio, vitiorum SLdiHtilK, ^attery, promoter of evils. 
Yet flumen RhSnus, the River Rhine; and always in good prose 
urbs Roma, the city Rome. 

3. The Vocative usually follows one or more words ; as, — 

Audi, Caesar, hear, Caesar ! 

4. Adjectives. No general law can be laid down for the posi- 
tion of Adjectives. On the whole they precede the noun oftener 
than they follow it. 

a. Adjectives of quantity (including numerals) regularly pre- 
cede their noun ; as, — 

omnSs hominSs, all men ; 

septingentae navSs, seven hundred vessels^ 
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b. Note the force of position in the following : — 
media urbs, the middle of the city ; 
urbs media^ the middle city ; 
eztrfimum bellam^ the end of the war ; 
bellum eztrfimum, the last war, 

c RdmSLnuB and Latlnus regularly follow ; as, — 

senfttuB populusque Rdmanus, the Rotnan Senate and 

People ; 
IfLdl RdmAnI, the Roman games; 
fSriae Latlnae, the Latin holidays, 

d. When a Noun is modified both by an Adjective and by a Geni- 
tive, a favorite order is : Adjective, Genitive, Noun ; as, — 
summa omnium rSrum abundantia, the greatest abun- 
dance of all things, 

FronounB. 

a. The Demonstrative, Relative, and Interrogative Pronouns 
regularly precede the Noun ; as, — 

hic hom5, this man ; 
ille homo, that man ; 
erant duo itinera, quibus itineribus, etc.y there were two 

routes, by which, etc. 
qui hom5? what sort of a man f 

b. But ille in the sense of ^that well known^ ^ that famous, 
usually stands after its Noun ; as, — 

testula ilia, that well-known custom of ostracism ; 
M$d6a ilia, that famous Medea, 

c. Possessive and Indefinite Pronouns usually follow their 
Noun; as, — 

pater mens, my father ; 

hom5 quidam, a certain man ; 

mulier aliqua, some wotnan. 

But for purposes of contrast the Possessive often precedes 

its Noun ; as, — 

meuB pater, ^\ father (J.e, as opposed to yours, his, etc.). 

d. Where two or more Pronouns occur in the same sentence, 
the Latin is fond of putting them in close proximity ; as, — 
nisi forte ego vobis cesstre videor, unless perchance 1 
seem to you to be doing nothing. 
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6. Adverbs and Adverbial phrases regularly precede the word they 
modify; as, — 

vald6 dOigens, extremely diligent ; 

saepe dTxY, I have often said; 

tS jam diu horULxnur, we have long been urging you ; 

paiil5 post, a little after. 

7. Frepositioiis regularly precede the words they govern. 

a. But limiting words often intervene between the Preposition 
and its case ; as, — 

d6 commCUii hominum memoria, concerning the common 

memory of men ; 
ad beftte vivendum,/^ Uving happily . 

b. When a noun is modified by an Adjective, the Adjective is 
often placed before the preposition ; as, — 

mSiffioiadoloTey in great grief ; 
sammft omn laude, Tvith the highest credit ; 
qua d6 oana^for which cause ; 
banc ob rem, on account of this thing, 

c. YoT Aoastrophe, by which a Preposition is put after its <ase, see § 144, 3, 

8. Conjiinctions. Autem, enim, and igitnr regularly stand in 
the second place in the sentence, but when combined with est or 
sunt they often stand third; as, — 

ita est enim,/^ so it is, 

9. Words or Phrases referring to the preceding sentence or to some 
part of it, regularly stand first ; as, — 

id ut audivit, Corcjhram dSmigrfivit, when he heard that (referring 
to the contents of the preceding sentence), he moved to Corcyra ; 

e5 cum Caesar vSnisset, timentSs confirmat, when Caesar had 
come thither (i.e, to the place just mentioned), he encouraged the 
timid, 

10. The Latin has a fondness for putting side by side words which 
are etymologically related ; as, — 

nt ad senem senez d6 senectfLte, sic hoc libr5 ad amicum 
amiciBsimiis dS amicitia Bcripsi, as /, an old man, wrote to 
an old many on old age^ so in this book, as a fondfriendy I have 
written to a friend concerning friendship. 
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II. Special rhetorical devices for indicating emphasis are the 
following : — 

a) Hyp^rbaton, which consists in the separation of words that 
regularly stand together ; as, — 
Septimus mihi Orlginum liber est in manibus, the 

seventh book of my * Origines ' is under way ; 
reoept5 Caesar dric5 proficlsoitur, having recovered 
OricuSj Caesar set out, 

b) Anaphora, which consists in the repetition of the same word 
or the same word-order in successive phrases ; as, — 

sed plfinl omnGs sunt librl, pl6nae sapientium v5o6s, 
pl6na ezempl5ruin vetustfts, but all books are full of 
ity the voices of sages are full of it^ antiquity is full of 
examples of it, 

c) Chi^mus,^ which consists in changing the relative order 
of words in two antithetical phrases ; as, — 

multds defendl, laesl nfiminem, many have I defended^ I 

have injured no one ; 
horribilem ilium diem alils, ndbls faustum, that day 

dreadful to others^ for us fortuncUe, 
d) S^nchysis, or the interlocked arrangement. This is mostly 
confined to poetry, yet occurs in rhetorical prose, especially 
that of the Imperial Period ; as, — 
simulSltam Pompfijanarum grSltiam partium, pretended 

interest in the Pompeian party, 

12. Metrical Close. At the end of a sentence certain cadences 
were avoided ; others were much employed. Thus : — 

a) Cadences avoided. 

__ v> v> __ !^ ; as, esse vidfitur (close of hexameter). 
_ v> w !«i ; as, esse potest (close of pentameter) . 

b) Cadences frequently employed. 
__ v> _ ; as, auzerant. 

_ v> _ w ; as, comprobavit. 

\j \j \j v> ; as, esse videfttur. 

\j \j ; as, rogfttti tu5. 

1 So named from a fancied analogy to the strokes of the Greek letter X {chi)^ 

Thus: — 

multos laesl 

defiendi neminem 
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B. SENTENCE-STRTJCTURE. 

351, I. Unity of Subject. — In complex sentences the Latin 
regularly holds to unity of Subject in the different members ; as, — 
Caesar prlmom buo, deinde omnium ex cSnspectu remotia 
equls, ut aequfit5 perTcul5 spem fngae tolleret, cohor- 
tfttuB bu5b proelium commlsit, Caesar having first removed 
his own horse from sight ^ then the horses of ail, in order, by 
making the danger equal, to take away hope offlightj encouraged 
his men and joined battle, 

2. A word serving as the common Subject or Object of the main 
dause and a subordinate one, stands before both ; as, — 

Aedul cum b6 dfifendere n5n possent, 16g2lt5B ad Caesarem. 

mittunt, since the Aedui could not defend themselves^ they sent 

envoys to Caesar; 
ille etsi fiftgrSLbat bellandX cupiditftte, tamen pfiol aerviendum. 

putavit, although he was burning with a desire to fight, yet he 

thought he ought to aim at peace. 

a. The same is true also 

i) When the Subject of the main clause is Object 
(Direct or Indirect) of a subordinate clause ; as, — 
Caesar, cum hoc ei ntlntiatum easet, mftturat ab urbe 
proficisci, when this had been reported to Caesar he 
hastened to set out from the city, 

2) When the Subject of a subordinate clause is at the 
same time the Object (Direct or Indirect) of the main 
clause; as, — 

L. Manlio, cum dictator fuiaaet, M. Pomp5nius tri- 
bllnus piebis diem dixit, M, Pomponius, tribune of 
the people, instituted proceedings against Lucius Man- 
lius though he had been dictator, 

3. Of subordinate clauses, temporal, conditional, and adversative 
clauses more commonly precede the main clause; indirect questions 
and clauses of purpose or result more commonly follow ; as, — 
postquam haec dixit, profectus est, after he said this y he set out ; 

SI quis ita agat, imprlldSns sit, tf any one should act so, he would 

be devoid of foresight ; 
accidit ut unft nocte omn6a Hermae dSicerentur, it happened 

that in a single night all the Hermae were thrown down. 
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4. Sometimes in Latin the main verb is placed within the sub- 
ordinate clause ; as, — 

bI quid eat in m6 ingeni, quod aentiO quam Bit exiguum, if there 
is any talent in me^ and I know how little it is, 

5. The Latin Period. The term Period, when strictly used, 
designates a compound sentence in which the subordinate clauses are 
inserted within the main clause ; as, — 

Caeaar etai intellegSbat quft d8 oauaS ea dtoerentur, tamen, uB 

aestatem in Trfiverls cdnatlmere o5ger8tur, Indutiomarum 

ad b6 ▼enbre juaait, though Caesar perceived why this was 

saidy yety lest he should be forced to spend the summer among 

the Treveri, he ordered Indutiomarus to come to him. 

In the Periodic structure the thought is suspended until the end of 

the sentence is reached. Many Roman writers were extremely fond of 

this sentence-structure, and it was well adapted to the inflectional 

character of their language ; in English we generally avoid it. 

6. When there are several subordinate clauses in one Period, the 
Latin so arranges them as to avoid a succession of verbs. Thus : — 
At hoBtfis cum mlsiBBent, qui, quae in oaatrfto gererentur, cog* 

nOscerent, ubi sfi dficeptds intellfizirunt, omnibUB copila 
Bubsecfltl ad flflmen contendunt, but the enemy when they 
had sent men to learn what was going on in camp, after dis- 
covering that they had been outwitted^ followed with all their 
forces and hurried to the river. 



Chapter VIII. — Hints on Latin Style. 

352. In this chapter brief consideration is given to 
a few features of Latin diction which belong rather to 
style than to formal grammar. 

NOUNS. 

353. I . Where a distinct reference to several persons or things is 
involved, the Latin is frequently much more exact in the use of the 
Plural than is the Engiish ; as, ^> 
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dom58 eunt, they go home (t.e, to their homes); 
GkermSnl corpora cfLrant, the Germans care for the body ; 
animds mllitum recreat, he renews the courage of the soldiers ; 
difis noctfisque timfire, to be in a state of fear day and night, 

2. In case of Neuter ProDouns and Adjectives used substantively, 
the Latin often employs the Plural where the English uses the Singu- 
lar; as, — 

omnia sunt perdita, everything is lost ; 

quae oum ita Bint, since this is so ; 

haec omnibus pervulgfita sunt, this is very well known to all. 

3. The Latin is usually more concrete than the English, and espe- 
cially less bold in the personification of abstract qualities. Thus : — 

a puer5, a puerXs, from boyhood; 

SuUft diotatSre, in Sulla^s dictatorship ; 

m6 duoe, under my leadership ; 

R5manl cum Carthagiuifinsibua pftcem f6c6runt = Rome made 
peace with Carthage; 

liber doctrlnae plfinus = a learned book ; 

prfLdentia Themistoclia Oraecia servfita est = Themistocles'^s fore- 
sight saved Greece. 

4. The Nouns of Agency in -tor and -sor (see § 147, i) denote a 
permanent or characteristic activity; as, — 

aociisStoreB (^professional) accusers; 

5rSLt5rSB, pleaders ; 

cant5rSs, singers ; 

ArminiuB, Qermaniae liberator, Arminius, liberator of Germany. 

a. To denote Bingrle instances of an action, other expressions are 
commonly employed ; as, — 

Niuna, qui BdmulS successit, Numa, successor of Romulus; 
qui mea legrunt, my readers; 
qui m@ audiunt, my auditors. 

5. The Latin avoids the use of prepositional phrases as modifiers of 
a Noun. In English we say : ^The war against Carthage ' ; ^ a journey 
through Gaul ' ; ' cities on the sea ' ; ^the book in my hands ' ; ^the fight 
at Salamis'' ; etc. The Latin in such cases usually employs another 
mode of expression. Thus : — 

a) A Genitive ; as, — 

dolor injfLriarum, resentment at injuries. 
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b) An Adjective ; as, — 

urbfiB maritimae, cities on the sea ; 
pfLgna Salamlnia, tke fight at Salamis, 

c) A Participle ; as, — 

pfLgna ad Cannaa facta, the battle at Cannae, 

d) A Relative clause ; as, — 

liber qui in mels manibus est, the book in my hands. 

Note. — Yet within certain limits the Latin does employ Prepo- 
sitional phrases as Noun modifiers. This is particularly frequent 
when the governing noun is derived from a verb. The following are 
typical examples : — 

tr&nsitUB in Britanniam, the passage to Britain ; 

ezcesBUB 6 vita, departure from life ; 

odium ergft R5man58, hatred of the Romans ; 

liber d6 senectfLte, the book on old age ; 

amor in patriam, love for one's country. 



ADJECTIVES. 

354. I. Special Latin Equivalents for English Adjec- 
tives are — 

a) A Genitive ; as, — 

virtfLtfiB animi = moral virtues ; 
dol5r6B corporis = bodily ills. 

b) An Abstract Noun ; as, — 

novitaa rei = the strange circumstance ; 
asperitfts viftnim = rough roads. 

c) Hendiadys (see § 374, 4) ; as, — 
rati5 et 6rd6 = systematic order ; 
Srdor et impetus = eager onset. 

d) Sometimes an Adverb ; as, — 

omnfis circSL populi, all the surrounding tribes ; 
8u6b semper hostSa, their perpetual foes . 

2. Often a Latin Noun is equivalent to an English Noun modified 
by an Adjective ; as, — 

doctrina, theoretical knowledge ; prfldentia, practical knowledge ; 

oppidum, walled town ; Ubellus, little book 
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3. Adjectives are not used in immediate agreement with proper 
names; but an Adjective may limit vir, homoy ille, or some other 
word used as an Appositive of a proper name ; as, — 

S5crat6B, hom5 sapifins = tfu wise Socrates ; 
SoIpi5, vir f ortissimuB = t^ doughty Scipio ; 
SyrSLcilBae, urbs praeclSLrissima = famous Syracuse, 

4. An Adjective may be equivalent to a Possessive Genitive ; as, — 

pSator rSgiuS; the shepherd of the king; 
tumnltus senrlluiy the uprising of the slaves* 

PRONOUNS. 

355. In Compound Sentences the Relative Pronoun has a fondne^*^ 
for connecting itself with the subordinate clause rather than the main 
one; as, — 

ft qu5 oum quaerer^tur, quid muimfi azpedXret, respondit, when 
it was asked of him what was best, he replied. (L^ss commonly, 
qui, cum ab eo quaererStur, respondit.) 

2. nterque, ambo. TJterque means each of two; amb5 means 
both; as, — 

uterque fr&ter abiit, each of the two brothers departed {i.e. sepa- 
rately) ; 
amb5 frfttrSs abifirunt, i.e. the two brothers departed together. 

a. The Plural of uterque occurs — 

i) With Nouns used only in the Plural (see § 56) ; as,— 
in utrlsque castrls, in each camp. 

2) Where there is a distinct reference to two groups of 
persons or things ; as, — 

utrique ducfis clftrl f uSrunt, the generals on each side (sev- 
eral in number) were famous. 

VERBS. 

356. I. In case of Defective and Deponent Verbs a Passive is 
supplied : — 

fl) By the corresponding verbal Nouns in combination with 
esse, etc. ; as, — 

in odi5 Bumua, we are hated ; 
in invidift sum, /am envied; 
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admIrSLti5ni est, he is admired; 

obllvione obmitnr, he is forgotten (lit. is overwhelmed by ^ 

oblivion^ ; 
in fLsfl 6886; to be used. 

b) By the Passive of Verbs of related meaning. Thus : — 
agitfirl as Passive of p6r8eqal ; 
temptftri as Passive of adorlrl. 

2. The lack of the Perfect Active Participle in Latin is supplied — 

a) Sometimes by the Perfect Passive Participle of the Depo- 
nent; as, — 

adhortSLtu8, having exhorted; 
veritu8, having feared. 

b) By the Ablative Absolute ; as, — 

ho8tiuin agrl8 v&itSLtis Ca68ar 6xeroltum redtbdt, hav- 
ing ravaged the country of the enemy ^ Caesar led back 
his army, 

c) By subordinate clauses ; as, — 

e6 cum adir6niB86t, oastra po8Uit, having arrived there, 

he pitched a camp ; 
ho8t68 qui in urbem irrflperant, the enemy having burst 

into the city. 

3. The Latin agrees with English in the stylistic employment of 
the Second Person Singular in an indefinite sense (= ^one"^). Cf 
the English ' You can drive a horse to water ^ but you canH make him 
drink? But in Latin this use Is mainly confined to certain varieties of 
the Subjunctive, especially the Potential (§ 280), Jussive (§ 275), De- 
liberative (§ 277), and the Subjunctive in conditional sentences of the 
sort included under § 302, 2, and 303. Examples : — 

vidSrSs, you could see ; 

utfire viribus use your strength ; 

quid hoc homine faoiA8, what are you to do with this man ? 

mSna qaoqu6 6t animu8, ni8i tamquam li^mini oleum in8tIllS8 
6zstinguuntur senecttite, the intellect and mind too are ex- 
tinguished by old age, unless, so to speak, you keep pouring oil 
into the lamp ; 

tant5 amore possesBionSs 8U^ amplezi tenSbant, ut ab eia 
membra divelli citiua posae dloerSs, they clung to their 
possessions with such an affectionate embrace, that you would 
have said their limbs could sooner be torn from their bodies. 
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PEC17UARxTi±» IN XJHLH USE OF TUU ACCUSATIVB. 

357. I. To denote ^so many yearsy etc., afterwards or before'* the 
Latin emplojrs not merely the Ablative of Degree of Difference with 
post and ante (see § 223), but has other forms of expression. Thus : — 

post quinque waaJo^ five years afterward; 

paucoB ante dite, a few days before ; 

ante qnstdrieDi^xuaj four years b^ore; 

post diem qnartnm qnam ab nrbe diacewriinna, foitr days after we 

left the city; 
ante tertiam annum qnam d g ce aaera t^ three years before he had 



2. The Latin seldom combines both Subject and Object with the 
same Infinitive ; as, — 

R5mftnfia Hannibalem iridase o5natat. 

Such a sentence would be ambiguous, and might mean either that the 
Romans had conquered Hannibal, or that Hannibal had conqueied the 
Romans. Perspicuity was gained by the use of the Passive Infini- 
tive; as, — 

R6mSnfia ab Hannibale ▼ictte ease cdnstat^ it is well established 
that the Romans were defeated by HannibaL 

PECUUARinES IN CONNECTION WITH THE USE OF 
THE DATIVE. 

358. I. The English y^T does not always correspond to a Dative 
notion in Latin, but is often the equivalent of pr5 with the Ablative, 
7'/x. in the senses — 

a) In defense ofizs^ — 

prS patiiS moii. to die for on^s catrntry. 

b^ Instead of in bfkalfof; as. — 

Anns pHS omnibus dizit;, one spoke for all 
baec pr5 ICge dicta snnt, these things were said in behalf 
of the Lrv. 

r) In prtyfKnrtitm to: as, — 

prS mnltitadine hominnm, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. 
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2. Similarly, English to when it indicates motion is rendered in 
Latin by ad. 

a. Note, however, that the Latin may say either Borlbere ad 
aliquem, or sorlbere alicnl, according as the idea of motion 
is or is not predominant. So in several similar expressions. 

3. In the poets, verbs of mingling withy contending withy sometimes 
take the Dative. This construction is a Grecism. Thus : — 

86 miaoet vixfs, he mingles with the men ; 
oontendis "Rornhx^j you contend with Homer, 



FBCnZiIARITIBS IN THE U8B OF THE GENITIVE. 

359. I. The Possessive Genitive gives emphasis to the possessor y 
the Dative of Possessor emphasizes the fact of possession ; as, — 

hortns patris est, the garden is myfather^s; 
mihi hortuB est, /possess a garden, 

2. The Latin can say either stultl or stultum est dXoere, it is 
foolish to say; but Adjectives of one ending permit only the Gen- 
itive; as, — 

sapientis est haec B6cum reputftre, ii is the part of a wise man to 
consider this. 



Part VI. 



PROSODY. 



360. Prosody treats of metres and versification. 

361. Latin Verse. Latin Poetry was essentially different 
in character from English. In our own language poetry is 
based upon accent, and poetical form consists essentially in 
a certain succession of accented and unaccented syllables. 
Latin poetry, on the other hand, was based not upon 
accent, but upon quantity, so that with the Romans poeti- 
cal form consisted in a certain succession of long and short 
syllables, i.e. of long and short intervals of time. 

This fundamental difference in the character of English 
and Latin poetry is a natural result of the difference in 
character of the two languages. English is a strongly 
accented language in which quantity is relatively subordi- 
nate. Latin, on the other hand, was a quantitative lan- 
guage, in which accent was relatively subordinate. 

QUANTrrr OF VOITTELS AND SYT.T.ABT.T8S. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

362. The general principles for the quantity of vowels 
and syllables have been given above in § 5. The following 
peculiarities are to be noted here : — 

I. A vowel is usually short when followed by another vowel 
(§ 5. ^. 2), but the following exceptions occur : — 

240 
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a) In the Genitive termination -Sub (except alterlus); as, iUIus, 
tatluB. Yet the i may be short in poetry ; as, illltui, t5tiiui. 

b) In the Genitive and Dative Singular of the Fifth Declension ; 
as, diei, aciei. But fidfil, rSS, «p6X (§ 52, i). 

c) In fI6, excepting fit and forms where i is followed by er. 
Thus : flebam, Hat, Hunt ; but flerl, flerem. 

^ In a few other words, especially words derived from the 
Greek ; as, dluB, AenSSU, Darfius, bfirSea, etc, 

2. A diphthong is usually long ($ 5. B» 2), but the preposition 
prae in composition is often shortened before a vowel ; as, pretdacfitus. 

3. A syllable containing a short vowel followed by two consonants 
(§ 5. iff. 2) is long, even when one of the consonants is in the follow- 
ing word; as, terret populum. Occasionally the syllable is long 
when both consonants are in the following word; as, pr5 aegete 
•picas. 

4. A vowel before j is regularly long, but is short in compounds of 
jngum ; as, bljugis, quadrXjugia. 

5. Compounds of jaoifi, though written inicit, adioit, etc.^ have 
the first syllable long, as though written iuj-, adj-. The actual pro- 
nunciation of such words is not clear. R6iQi5 has S. 

Quantity of Final Byllablea. 

A. Final Syllables ending in a Vowel, 

363. I. Final a is mostly short, but is long in the following 
situations : — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the First Declension ; as, porta. 
^) In the Imperative ; as, laud^i. 

c) In indeclinable words (except iti, quift) ; as, trlgintft, con- 
trft, poatea, intereft, etc, 

2. Final e is usually short, but is long — 

a) In the Ablative Singular of the Fifth Declension; as, 
die, r6; hence hodie, qu&r6. Here belongs also famS 
(§59.2.3). 

b) In the Imperative of the Second Conjugation; as, monS, 
habS, etc. ; yet occasionally cav8, val8. 

c) In Adverbs derived from Adjectives of the Second Declen- 
sion, along with ferS and fermS. BenS, malS, temer8, 
saepS have e. 

d) In 6, d8, m6, t6, sS, n6 (noty lest), n6 (verily), 

R 
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3. Final i is usually long, but is short in nisi and quasi. _ Mihi, 
tibi, Bibi, ibi, ubi, have regularly I, but sometimes I; yet always 
ibidem, iblque, ublque. 

4. Final o is regularly long, but is short — 

a) In eg6, du6, mod5 {pnly)^ cit6. 

b) Rarely in the First Person Singular of the Verb, and in 
Nominatives of the Third Declension ; as, am6, le6. 

c) In a few compounds beginning with the Preposition pro ; 
as, prSfundere, prdficlsci, prSfugere. 

5 . Final u is always long. 

B. Final Syllables ending in a Consonant. 

364. I. Final syllables ending in any other consonant than s are 
short. The following words, however, have a long vowel : sSl, sSl, 
Lar, par, vSr, far, die, due, Iftc, 5n, n6n, quin, sih, sic, cur, Mci 
(this). Also adverbs in c ; as, hlc, hilc, istic, umc, etc. 

2. Final syllables in -as are long; as, terras, amas. 

3. Final syllables in -es are regularly long, but are short — 

a) In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of dental stems 
(§ 33) of the Third Declension which have a short penult in 
the Genitive; as, segSs (segetis), obsSs (obsidis), milSs, 
dlv6s. But a few have -Ss ; viz. p«s, ariSs, abiSs, pariSs. 

b) In 6s {thou art\ penfis. 

4. Final -os is usually long, but short in 5b (oBBis), compSs, 
imp5s. 

5. Final -is is usually short, but is long — 

a) In Plurals; as, portls, hortis, n5bis, v6bls, nubls (Ace.)- 

b) In the Nominative Singular of Nouns of the Third Declen- 
sion with long vowel in the Penult of the Genitive; as, 
Samnis (-itis). 

c) In the Second Person Singular Present Indicative Active of 
the Fourth Conjugation ; as, audls. 

d) In VIS, force ; Is, thou goest ; fis ; sis ; veils ; n51lB ; vis, 
thou wilt ; (mavis, quamvis, quivis, etc.) . 

6. Final -us is usually short, but is long — 

a) In the Genitive Singular and in the Nominative, Accusative, 
and Vocative Plural of the Fourth Declension ; as, fructOs. 

1 Rarely hlc. 
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It) In the Nominative and Vocative Singular of those nouns of 
the Third Declension in which the n belongs to the stem ; 
as, palilB (-tldis), servitfls (-ft tin), telliUi (-flris). 

365. Greek Nouns retain in Latin their original quantity; as, 
AenSa, epitomS, D6I0B, Pallas, Simols, Salamis, DldtlB, ParidI, 
SlSr, aethSr, crStfir, hfirSSs. Yet Greek nouns in -cup regularly 
shorten the vowel ; as, rh6t5r, Hect5r. 



VERSE - STRUCTURE . 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

366. I . The metrical unit in versification is a short syllable, tech- 
nically called a mora (w). A long syllable (_) is regarded as equiva- 
lent to two morae. 

2. A Foot is a group of syllables. The following are the most 
important kinds of feet : — 

Fbbt of Three Morae. Feet of Four Moras. 

__ \j Trochee. __ w w Dactyl. 

\j __ Iambus. w w _ Anapaest. 

3. A Verse is a succession of feet. 

4. The different kinjds of verses are named Trochaic, Iambic, Dac- 
tylic, Anapaestic according to the foot which forms the basis of their 
structure. 

5. lotus. In every foot the long syllable naturally receives the 
greater prominence. This prominence is called ictus. ^ It is denoted 
thus : Z-\j \j\ Z. w . 

6. Thesis and Arsis. The syllable which receives the ictus is 
called the thesis ; the rest of the foot is called the arsis. 

7. Elision. Final syllables ending in a vowel, a diphthong, or -m 
are regularly elided before a word beginning with a vowel or h. In 
reading, we ordinarily omit the elided syllable entirely. Probably the 
ancients slurred the words together in some way. This may be indi- 
cated as follows : corpore^n OnS ; multunoTille^et ; m5nstrumlior- 
rendum ; causae iriLruni. 

a. Omission of elision is called hiatTiB. It occurs especially before and 
after monosyllabic Interjections ; as, 5 et praesidlum. 

1 Ictus was not accent, — neither stress accent nor musical accent, — but was 
simply the quantitative prominence inherent in a long syllable. 
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8. The ending of a word within a foot is called a oae«11ra (cutting). 
Every verse usually has one prominent caesura. The ending of a word 
and foot together within the verse is called a diaeresis. 

9. Verses are distinguished as Catalectic or Acatalectic. A Cata- 
lectic verse is one in which the last foot is not complete, but lacks one 
or more syllables ; an Acatalectic verse has its last foot complete. 

10. At the end of a verse a slight pause occurred. Hence the final 
syllable may be either long or short (syllaba anceps), and may ter- 
minate in a vowel or m, even though the next verse begins with 
a vowel. 

1 1 . Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaestic verses are further designated 
as dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, according to the number of dipodies 
(pairs of feet) which they contain. Dactylic verses are measured by 
single feet^ and are designated as tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter, 
accordingly. 

SPECIAL PECULIARITIES. 

867. I . Synizfisis (Synaeresis) . Two successive vowels in the 
interior of a word are often united into a long syllable ; as, — 
aurels, deinde, ante&e, deesse. 

2. Diastole. A syllable usually short is sometimes long; as, — 

TidGt, audit. 

3. Systole. A syllable usually long is sometimes short ; as, — 

stetSrunt. 
a. Diastole and Systole are not mere arbitrary processes. They 
usually represent an earlier pronunciation which had passed 
out of vogue in the ordinary speech. 

4- After a consonant, i and u sometimes become j and ▼. The 
preceding syllable then becomes long; as, — 

abjete for abiete ; gen^a for genua. 

5 . Sometimes v becomes u ; as, — 

silua for silva ; dissoluS for dissolvd. 

6. Sometimes a verse has an extra syllable. Such a verse is 
called an Hypermeter. The extra syllable ends in a vowel or 
-m, and is united with the initial vowel or h of the next verse by 
Synapheia. Thus: — 

* * • ifnftrl hominumque locdrumque^ 

errfUnus. 
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7. Tmesis {cutting). Compound words are occasionally separated 
into their elements ; as, — 

qu5 me canque rapit tempestAs, for qu6cunque, etc, 

8. Syncope. A short vowel is sometimes dropped between two 

consonants; as, — 

repostus for repositus. 



THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER. 

I. The Dactylic Hexameter, or Heroic Verse, 
consists theoretically of six dactyls. But in all the feet 

except the fifth a spondee ( ) may take the place of 

the dactyl. The sixth foot may be either a spondee or a 
trochee, since the final syllable of a verse may be either 
long or short (syUaba anoeps). The following represents 
the scheme of the verse : — 

jL\7Di Z.\7Dt Z.<J^i Z.C^, Z.v>w» Z. ^* 

2. Sometimes we find a spondee in the fifth foot. Such verses are 
called Spondaic. A dactyl usually stands in the fourth place, and the 
fifth and sixth feet are generally made up of a quadrisyllable ; as, — 

armfttumque aur6 circumsplclt 5rX6na 

cSra deOm subolfis, mftgnum Jo^is incrfimentum. 

3. Caesura. 

a) The favorite position of the caesura in the Dactylic Hexam- 
eter is after the thesis of the third foot ; as, — 
arma vimmque can6 || Trojae qui primus ab 5rls. 

d) Less frequently the caesura occurs after the thesis of the 
fourth foot, usually accompanied by another in the second 
foot ; as, — 
Inde tor5 || pater Aen62Ui || sic 6rsus ab alt6 est. 

c) Sometimes the caesura occurs between the two short syl- 
lables of the third foot ; as, — 

O passi sravi5ra || dabit deus his quoque finem. 
This caesura is called Feminine as opposed to the caesura 
after a long syllable, which is called Masculine (as under a 
and^). 
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d) A pause sometiiDes occurs at the end of the fourth foot. 
This is called the Bucolic Diaeresis, as it was bcOTOwed by 
the Romans from the Bocolic poetry of the Greeks. Thus: — 
ndtotitfaim pecorf dgfendite ; jamvenitj 



DACTYUC PENTAMETER. 

969. I. The Dactylic Pentameter consists of two parts, 
each of which contains two dactyls, foUowed by a long 
syllable. Spondees may take the place of the dactyls 
in the first part, but not in the second. The long syllable 
at the close of the first half of the verse always ends a 
word. The scheme is the following: — 

2. The Pentameter is never used alone, bat only in oonnecticHi with 
the Hexameter. The two arranged alternately form the so^aUed Ele- 
giac Distich. Thus: — 

▼eigiHnm ▼Idi tantmn, nee aman TOralUS 
Ttampnn amfffitiae ftta dedfire maae. 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

370. I. The most important Iambic verse is the Iambic 
fcimrter (§ 366, 1 1) called also Senaziiia. This is an acata- 
lectic verse. It consists of six Iambi Its pure form is : — 

yj — vy — \j \j \j \j 

Befl tm me qui procnl negGtOs. 

The Caesura usually occurs in the third foot; less fre- 
quently in the fourth. 

2. In place of the Iambus, a Tribrach (^ ^ w) may stand in any 
foot but the last. In the odd feet (fiist, thkd, and fifth) may stand a 
Spondee, Dactjl, or Anapaest, though the last two are less frequent. 
Sometimes a Proceleusmatic (v^ w v^ v>) occuis. 

3. In the Latin comic writers, Plautus and Terence, great fiee- 
^Zn^l^^ "^^ '^'^ ^^^ equivalents of the Iambus, -uiz. 
adLiSi Anapaest, Spondee, Tribnui, Pmceleosmatic are freely 
admitted m any foot except the Ust. 
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I. JULIAN CALENDAR. 

371. I . The names of the Roman months are : Januftriiui, FebniA- 
riuB, MSbrtluB, AprlliB, Maius, JOnius, JfUiua (Qulntllis^ prior to 
46 B.C.), Augustus (Beztnis ^ before the Empire), September, Oct5- 
ber, November, December. These words are properly Adjectives 
in agreement with mfinsis understood. 

2. Dates were reckoned from three points in the month : — 

a) The Calends, the first of the month. 

b) The Nones, usually the fifth of the month, but the seventh 
in March, May, July, and October. 

c) The Ides, usually the thirteenth of the month, but the fif- 
teenth in March, May, July, and October. 

3. From these points dates were reckoned backward; consequently 
all days after the Ides of any month w^ere reckoned as so many days 
before the Calends of the month next following. 

4. The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides of any month is 
designated as prXdifi Kalendfts, N5iiSs, Idfls. The second day be- 
fore was designated as dl6 terti5 ante Kalendfts, N5n&B, etc. Simi- 
larly the third day before was designated as die quftrt5, and so on. 
These designations, of course, are arithmetically inaccurate, but the 
Romans reckoned both ends of the series. 

5. In indicating dates, the name of the month. is added in the form 
of an Adjective agreeing with Kalendfts, NdnSs, Idus. Various forms 
of expression occur, of which that given under d) is most common : — 

a) die quint5 ante Idtls MArtLas ; 

b) quintd ante Idfls Mftrtifts ; 

c) quints (V) idOs Mftrtifis ; 

d) ante diem quintum (V) Idtls MartiAs. 

1 Originally the Roman year began with March. This explains the names 
Quintnis, Sextilis, September, etc., fifth month, sixth month, etc, 
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6. These designations may be treated as nouns and combined with 
the prepositions in, ad, ex ; as, — 

ad ante diem IV KalendSa OctSbres, up to the 28M of September. 
ex ante diem qnlntnm IdHs OoXJSkxihA^ from the nth of October. 

7. In leap year the 25th was reckoned as the extra day in February. 
The 24th was designated as ante diem VI KalendSs MSrtias, and 
the 25th as ante diem bis VI Kal. Mftrt. 



372. 



CALENDAR. 



5X 

Month. 


October. 


January, August, 
1 December. 


,^,^^^^. 


Febmaiy. 


I 


KalendIs. 


Kalendis. 


KalendIs. 


KAIJ£NDI& 


2 


VI. Nonas. 


IV. Nonas. 


IV. Nonasi. 


IV. Nonas. 


3 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. 


4 


IV. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie NoiMus. 


S 


III. 


NONlS. 


N5NIS. 


NONlS. 


6 


PridieNSnas. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. Idiis. 


VIII. idiis. 


7 


NoNis. 


VII. 


VII. 


VII. 


8 


VIII. Tdus. 


VI. 


VI. 


VI. 


9 


VII. 


V. 


V. 


V. 


xo 


VI. 


IV. 


IV. 


IV. 


II 


V. 


III. 


III. 


III. _ " 


12 


IV. 


Pridie Idiis. 


Pridie Idus. 


Pridie idiis. 


13 


III. 


IDIBUS. 


IDIBUS. 


Idibus. 


14 


Pridie Idus. 


XIX. Kalend. 


XVIII. Kalend. 


XVI. Kalend, 


15 


IDIBUS. 


XVIII. " 


XVII. 


XV. 


x6 


XVII. Kalend. 


XVII. 


XVI. 


XIV. 


17 


XVI. 


XVI. 


XV. 


XIII. 


18 


XV. 


XV. 


XIV. 


XII. 


19 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XIII. 


XI. 


ao 


XIII. 


XIII. 


XII. 


X. 


21 


XII. 


XII. 


XI. 


IX. 


22 


XI. 


XI. 


X. 


VIII. 


23 


X. 


X. 


IX. 


VII. 


24 


IX. 


IX. 


VIII. 


VI. 


25 


VIII. 


VIII. 


VII. 


V. (VI.) " 


26 


VII. 


VII. 


VI. 


IV. (V.) " 


27 


VI. 


.VI. " ' 


V. 


III. (IV.) " 


28 


V. 


V. 


IV. 


Prid.Kal.(IILKal.) 


29 


IV. 


IV. 


III. 


(Prid. Kal.) 


30 
31 


III. 

Pridie Kalend. 


III. 

Pridie Kalend. 


Pridie Kalend. 


(Enclosed forms aA 
for leap-year.) 
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II. ABBREVIATIONS OF PROPER NAMES. 

373. A. = Aultui. Mam. = MftmercuB. 

App. = Appius. N. = Numeritui. 

C. = OUus. P. = PabUos. 
Cn. = Gnaeus. Q. = Qolntns. 

D. = Decimns. Sex. = Sextiui. 
K. = KaeB5. Ser. = Servitui. 
L. = LflciuB. Sp. = SpnriuB. 

M. = Marcus. T. = Titus. 

M\= Mftnius. Ti. = Tiberius. 



III. FIGURES OF SYNTAX AND RHETORIC. 

A. Figures of Syntax. 

374. I . EUipsis is the omission of one or more words ; as, — 
sed enim audierat, but {she was afraid), far she had heard, etc. 

2. Brach^logy is a brief or condensed form of expression; as, — 
ut ager sine oulttbrft frdctuSsuB esse n5n potest, sic sine doc- 

trlnft animus, as a field cannot be productive without cultiva- 
tion, so the mind {cannot be productive) without learning. 

Special varieties of Brachylogy are — 

a) Zeugma, in which one verb is made to stand for two ; as, — « 
minis aut blandlmentis corrupta, = {terrified) by threats 

or corrupted byfiattery, 

b) Compendiary Comparison, by which a modifier of an 
object is mentioned instead of the object itself; as, — 
dissimilis erat CharSs e5rum et factis et mSribus, lit. 

Chares was different from their conduct and character, 
i.e, Chares's conduct and character were different, etc. 

3. Pleonasm is an unnecessary fullness of expression ; as, — 

prius praedlcam, lit. Twill first say in advance. 

4. Hendiadys (cv 8ta hvdiv, one through two) is the use of two 
nouns joined by a conjunction, in the sense of a noun modified by a 
Genitive or an Adjective ; as, — 

febris et aestus, the heat of fever ; 
celerit&te cursuque, by swift running. 



2 so Figures of Syntax and Rhetoric. 

5. Prol^paiB, or Anticipatioii, is the introduction of an epithet 
in advance of the action which makes it appropriate ; as, — 
BubmersaB obrue pnppte, lit. overwhelm their submerged shipsy 

i,e, overwhelm and sink their ships. 

a. The name Prolepsis is also applied to the introduction of a 
noun or pronoun as object of the main dause where we 
should expect it to stand as subject of a subordinate dause. 
Thus: — 

n5BtI BCurcellam qnam tarduB sit, you know how slow 
MarceUus is (lit. you know MarcelluSj how slow he is) . 
Both varieties of Prolepsis are chiefly confined to poetry. 

6. Anacoltithon is a lack of grammatical consistency in the con- 
struction of the sentence ; as, — 

turn Anol fllil . . . impSnBiuB elB indXgnitSB crfiBcere, then the sons 
of Ancus . . . their indignation increased all the more, 

7. H^Bteron Prdteron consists in the inversion of the logical 
order of two words or phrases ; as, — 

moriamur et in media arma ni&miiB — let us rush into the midst of 
arms and die. 

B. FignreB of Rhetoric. 

375. I. Utotea is the use of two negatives for an emphatic 
affirmative; as, — 

hand pamm lab6xiBf no little toil (i,e. much toil) ; 
n5n ign5r5, /am not ignorant (i.e, I am well aware). 

2. Ozymdron is the combination of contradictory concep- 
tions; as, — 

BapiSna Tnaania, wise folly. 

3. Alliteration is the employment of a succession of words 
presenting frequent repetition of the same letter (mostly initial); 
as, Bfinaim Bine BfinBii aeULa BenSacit. 

4. Onomatoptibia is the suiting of sound to sense ; as, — 
qnadmpedante pntrem aonitfl qnatit nngnla campnm, ^And shake 

with horny hoofs the solid ground: 



INDEX TO THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT VERBS. 



Note. — Compounds are not given unless they present some special irregularity. The 
references are to sections. 



A. 

abdo, 122, I, 2. 
abicio, 122, III. 
sibnuo, 122, II. 
aboleo, 121, I. 
abstergeo, 121, III. 
absum, 125. 
accendo, 122, 1. 4. 
accidit. 138, III. 
accio, 121, 1, N. 
accipio, 122, III. 
acquiro, 122, I, 6. 
acu5, 132, II. 
addo, 122, 1, 2. 
adhaeresco, 122, IV, 2. 
adipiscor, 122, V. 
adolesco, 122, IV, i. 
adsum, 125. 
advenio. 123, IV. 
affero, 129. 
afficio, 122, III. 
affligo, 122, 1,1, a. 
agnosco, 122, IV, i. 
ago, 122, 1, 3. 
algeo, 121, III. 
alo, 122, 1, 5. 
amicio, 123, III. ' 
amo, 120, 1, 
amplector, 122, V. 
ango, 122, 1, 7. 
aperio, 123, II. 
appeto, 122, 1, 6. 
arceo, 121, II, a. 
arcesso, 122, I, 6. 
ardeo, 121, III. 
aresco, 122, IV, 2. 
arguo, 122, II. 



ascendo, 122, 1, 4. 
aspicio, 122, III. 
assentior, 123, VII. 
assuefacio, 122. III. 
assueflo, 122, III. 
audio, 123, I. 
aufero, 129. 
augeo, 121, III. 
aveo, 121, II, a, N. a. 



cado, 122, I, 2. 
caedo, 122, 1, 2. 
calefacid, 122, III. 
calefTo, X22, III. 
caleo, 121, II, a. 
calesco, 122, IV, 2. 
cano, 122, 1, 2. 
capesso, 122, 1, 6. 
capio, 122, III. 
careo, 121, II, a, 
carpo, 122, 1. 1, a. 
caveo, 121, V. 
cedo, 122, I, 1, d. 
censeo, 121, II, d. 
cerno, 122, 1, 6. 
cieo, 121, I. 
cingo, 122, I, I, a. 
circumsisto, 122, I, a. 
claudo, 122, I, i,d. 
claud5, 122, 1,7. 
coemo, 122, 1, 3. 
coepT, 133. 
coerceo, 121, II, a. 
cognosco, 122, IV, I. 
cogo, 122, I, 3. 
colligo, 122, 1, 3. 
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COlO, 122, I, 5. 

comminiscor, 122, V. 
comperio, 123, V. 
compleo, 121, I. 
concutio, 122, 111. 
condo, 122, 1, 2. 
confer5, 129. 
confiteor, 121, VII. 
congruo, 122, II. 
consenesco, 122, IV, 2. 
consero, 122, I, 5. 
conseio, 122, I, 6 {plant). 
consldo, 122, 1, 4. 
consisto, 122, I, 2. 
conspicio, 122, III. 
constat, 138, III. 
c5nstituo, 122, II. 
consuesco, 122, IV, i. 
consulo, 122, 1, 5. 
contineo, 121, II, b. 
contingit. 138, III. 
coquo, 122, I, I, a. 
crepo, 120, II. 
cresco, 122, IV, i. 
cubo, 120, II. 
CUpio, X22, III. 
currd, 122, 1, 2. 



debed, 121, II, a. 
decemo, 12a, I, 6. 
decet, 138, II. 
dedecet, 138, II. 
dedo, 122, I, 2. 
defends, 122, I, 4. 
deleo, 121, I. 
deligo, 122, I, 3. 
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demo, 122, 1, 3. 
desero, 122, 1, 5. 
desino, 122, 1, 6. 
desum, 125. 
dico, 122, I, I, a, 
difFero, 129. 
dlligo, 122, I, 3. 
dimico, 120, II. 
dirim5, 122, 1, 3. 
diripio, 122, III. 
dlnio, 122, II. 
discerod, 122, I, 6. 
disco, 122, IV, I. 
dissero, 122, 1, 5. 
distinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
divido, 122, I, I, ^. 
do, 127. 

doceo, 121, II, ^. 
doleo, 121, II, a, 
domo, 120, II. 
duco, 12a, I, I, a. 



edo, 122, 1, 2. 
edo, 122, 1, 3. 
efFero, 129. 
effugio, 122, III. 
egeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
elicio, 122, III. 
emineo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
emo, 122, 1, 3. 
eo, 132. 

esurio, 123, VI. 
evado, p. 87, footnote, 
evanesce, 122, IV, 3. 
excolo, 122, I, 5. 
excudo, 122, I, 4. 
exerceo, 121, II, a. 
experior, 123, VII. 
expleo, 121, 1, N. 
explico, 120, II. 
exstinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
extimesco, 122, IV, 2. 

F. 

facio, 122, III. 
fallo, 122, I, 2. 
fateor, 121, VII. 
faveo, 121, V. 
ferio, 123, VI. 
fero, 129. 



The references are to sections. 

ferveo, 121, VI. 
figo, 122, I, I, b, 
findo, 122, I, 2, N. 
fingo, 122, 1, I, a. 
fio, 131. 

flecto, 122, 1, 1, ^. 
fleo, 121, 1. 

ildreo, 121, II. a, N. i. 
iluo, 122, II. 
iloresco, 122, IV, 2. 
fodio. 122, III. 
foveo, 121, V. 
frango, 122, I, 3. 
fremo, 122, I, 5. 
frico, 120, II. 
frigeo, 121, II, a, N. a. 
fruor, 122, V. 
fiigio, 122, III. 
fiilcio. 123, III. 
fiilgeo, 121, III. 
fiilget, 138, 1, 
fiindo, 122, I, 3. 
fiingor, 122, V. 
ftiro, 122, I, 7. 



gemo, 123. 1, 5. 
gero, 122, 1, 1, a, 
glgno, 122, 1, 5. 
gradior, 122, V. 

H. 

habeo,.i2i. II, a. 
haere5, 121, III. 
haurio, 123, III. 
horreo, 121, II. a, N. i. 



Ignosco, 122, IV, I. 
illicio, 122, III. 
imbuo, 122, II. 
immine5, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
impleo, 121. 1, N. 
implico, 120, II. 
incipio, 122, III. 
incolo, 122. I, 5. 
incumbo, 122, I, 5. 
indulged, 121, III. 
induo, 122, II. 
infero, 129. 



ingemisco, 122, IV, 2. 
insum, 125. 
intellego, 122, 1, 3. 
interficid, 122, III. 
intersum, 125. 
invado, p. 87, footnote, 
invenio, 123, IV. 
Irascor, 122, V. 



J- 

jaceo, 121, II, a. 
jacio, 122, III. 
jube5, 121, III. 
jungo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
juvo, 120, III. 



labor, 122, V. 
lacesso, 122, 1, 6. 
laedd, 122, I, i, ^. 
lambo, 122, I, 7. 
largior, 123, VII. 
lateo, 121, II, a, N. z. 
lavo. lao. III. 
lego, 122, 1, 3. 
Ubet. 138. II. 
liceor, 121, VII. 
licet, 138, II. 
loquor, 122, V. 
luceo, 121, III. 
ludo, 122, 1, 1, b, 
lugeo, 121, III. 
luo, 122, II. 



M. 

maereo, 121, II, <z, N. 2. 
mal5, 130. 
maneo, 121, III. 
maturesco, 122, IV, 3. 
medeor, 121, VII. 
memini, 133. 
mereo, 121, II, a, 
mereor, 121, VII. 
mergo, 122, 1, i, ^. 
metior, 123, VII. 
metuo, 122, II. 
mico, 120, II. 
minuo, 122, II. 
misceo, 121, II, b. 
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miseret, 138, II. 
misereor, 121, VII. 
mitto, 123, I, i,b, 
molo,'i22, 1, 5. 
inone5, 121, II, a. 
mordeo, 121, IV. 
morior, 122, V. 
moveo, 121, V. 

N. 

nanciscor, 122, V. 
nascor, 122, V. 
necto, 122, 1, 1, ^. 
neglego, 122, 1, 3. 
ningit, 138, 1, 
niteo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
nitor, 122, V. 
noceo, 121, II, a. 
nolo, 130. 
nosco, 122, IV, I. 
nubo, 122, 1, 1, a. 



O. 

obduresco, 122, IV, 3. 
oblino, 123, 1, 6. 
oblivTscor, 122, V. 
obmutesc5, 122, IV, 3: 
obruo, 122, II. 
obsolesco, 122, IV, i. 
obsum, 125. 
obtineo, 121, II, b, 
odi, 133. 
offero, 129. 
oleo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
operio, 123, II. 
oportet, 138, II. 
opperior, 123, VI I. 
ordior, 123, VII. 
orior, 123, VII. 



paenitet, 138, II. 
palleo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
pando, 122, 1, 4. 
parco, 122, 1, 2. 
pareo, 121, II, a. 
pario, 122, III. 
pasco, 122, IV, I. 
pascor, 122, IV, i. 



The references are to sections. 

patefacio, 122, III. 
patefio, 122, III. 
pateo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
patior, 122, V. 
paveo, 121, V. 
pellici5, 122, III. 
pello, 122, 1, 2. 
pendeo, 121, IV. 
pendo, 123, 1, 3. 
perago, 122, 1, 3. 
percello, 123, I, 2, N. 
percrebresco, 122, IV, 3. 
perdo, 122, 1, 2. 
perficid, 122, III. 
perfringo, 132, 1, 3. 
perfruor, 133, V. 
perlego, 122, I, 3. 
permulceo, 121, III. 
perpetior, 122, V. 
pervado, p. 87, footnote, 
peto, 122, 1, 6. 
piget, 138, II. 
pingo, 122, 1, I, a. 
placeo, 121, II, a. 
plaud5, 122, 1, 1, ^* 
pluit, 138, 1. 
poUeo, 121, II, a, N. 2. 
polliceor, 121, VII. 
polluo, 122, II. 
pono, 122, I, 6. 
posco, 122, IV, I. 

pOSSldo, 122, I, 4. 
possum, 126. 
poto, 120, 1, 
praebeo, 121, II, a. 
praestat, 138, III. 
praesum, 125. 
prandeo, 121, VI. 
prehendo, 122, 1, 4. 
premo, 122, 1, i, b, 
prodo. 122, 1. 2. 
promo, 122, 1, 3. 
prosum, 125. 
prostemo, 122, 1, 6, 
pudet, 138, II. 
pungo, 122, I, 2. 



Q. 

quaer5, 122, I, 6. 
quatio, 122, III. 
queror, 122, V. 
quiesco, 122, iV. i. 



R. 



rado, 122, 1, 1, b, 
rapio, 122, III. 
reddo, 122, 1, 2. 
redimd, 122. I, 3. 
refercio, 123, III, 
refero, 129. 
refert, 138, II. 
rego, 122, I, I, a. 
relinquo, 122, I, 3. 
reminiscor, 122, V. 
reor, 121, VII. 
reperio, 133 V. 
repo, 122, 1, 1, a. 
resisto, 122, 1, 2. 
respuo, 122, II. 
restinguo, p. 87, footnote, 
retineo, 121, II, ^. 
rideo, 121, III. 
rodo, 122, 1, I, b, 
rubeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
rumpo, 123, I, 3. 
mo, 122, II. 



saepio, 123, III. 
salio, 123, li. 
sancio, 123, III. 
sapid. 122, III. 
sarcio, 123, III. 
scindo, 122, 1, 2, N. 
scisco, 122, IV, 2. 
scribo, 122, I, I, a. 
sculpo, 122, I, I, a. 
seco, 120, II. 
sedeo, 121, V. 
sentio, 123, III. 
sepelio, 123, 1, 
sequor, 122, V. 
sero, 122, I, 6. 
serpo, 122, I, I, a. 
sileo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
sino, 122, 1, 6. 
solvo, 122, I, 4. 
sono, 120, II. 
spargo, 122, 1, I, ^. 
spemo, 122, 1, 6. 
splendeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
spondeo, 121, IV. 

StatUO, Z22, II. 

stemo, 122, 1, 6, 
-stinguo, 122, 1, I, a. 
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strepo, 122, I, 5. 
strideo, 121, VI. 
stringo, 122, I, i, a. 
stru5, 122, II. 
studeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
suadeo, 121, III. 
subigo, 122, I, 3. 
subsum, 125. 
sum, 100. 
sumo, 122, 1, 3. 
suo, 122, II. 
supersum, 125. 
sustineo, 121, II, b. 



taceo, 121, II, a. 
taedet, 138, II. 
tango, 122, I, 2. 
tego, 122, I, I, a. 
temno, 122, 1, i, a. 
tendo, 122, I, 2. 
teneo, 121, II, b, 
tero, 122, I, 6. 
terreo, 121, II, a. 



The references are to sections. 

1 texo, 122, I, 5. 
timeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
tingo, 122, I, I, a. 
toUo, 122, I, 2, N. 
tonat, 138, I. 
tondeo, 121, IV. 
tono, 120, II. 
torpeo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
torqueo, 121, III. 
torreo, 121, II, ^. 
trado, 122, I, 2. 
traho, 122, I, I, a. 
tremo, 122, I, 5. 
tribuo, 122, II. 
trudo, 122, I, I, b, 
tueor, 121, VII. 
tundo, 12a, I, 2. 

U. 

ulciscor, 122, V. 
unguo, 122, I, I, tf. 
urgeo, 121, III. 
uro, 122, 1, I, 0. 
utor, 122, V. 



V. 

vado, 123, I, I, ^. 
vale5, 121, II, a, 
veho, 122, 1, I, a. 
vello, 122, 1, 4. 
venio, 123, IV. 
vereor, 121, VII. 
vergo, 122, I, 7. 
verro, 122, I, 4. 
verto, 122, I, 4. 
vescor, 122, V. 
veto, lao, II. 
video, 121, V. 
vigeo, 121, II, a, N. I. 
vincio, 123, III. 
vinco, 122, I, 3. 
vireo, 121, II, a, N. i. 
viso, 122, 1, 4. 
vivo, 122, I, I, «. 
V0I6, 130. 
volvo, 122, I, 4. 
vomo, 122, I, 5. 
voveo, 121, V. 



GENERAL INDEX. 



The references are to sections and paragraphs. 



A. 

-a, ending of nom. sing., ist dec!., 20; 

for e in Greek nouns, 22, i. 
a, ab, ads, use, 142, i ; with town names, 

229, 2. 
a to denote agency, 216. 

to denote separation, 214. 

with town names, 229, 2. 

-a- stems, 20. 

Abbreviations of proper names, 373. 

Ablative case, 17 ; 213 f. 

formation of sing, of adjs. of 3d 

decl., 67, a ; 70, 1-5. 

genuine abl. uses, 214 f. 

absolute, 227. 

of agent, 216. 

of accompaniment, 222. 

of accordance, 220, 3. 

of attendant circumstance, 221 ; 

227, 2, e). 

of cause, 219. 

of comparison, 217. 

of degree of difference, 223. 

of fine, 208, 2, d. 

of manner, 220. 

of means, 218. 

of penalty, 208, 2, d. 

of place where, 228. 

of place whence, 229. 

of price, 225. 

of quality, 224. 

of separation, 214. 

of source, 215. 

of specification, 226. 

of time at which, 230. 

of time during which, 231, 1. 

— - of time within which, 231. 

of way by which, 218, 9. 

with/acl5,/id, 218, 6. 



Ablative case, with prepositions, 14a; 

213 f. 

with verbs of filling, 218, 8. 

with adjs. of plenty, 218, 8. 

ads, 142, I. 
absens, 125. 
Absolute ablative, 237. 

time, of participles, 336, 4. 

use of verbs, 174, a. 

Abstract nouns, 12, 2, b) ; 55, 4, c), 

-abus, 21, 2, e), 

ac, 341, 2, ^) ; = as, than, 341, z, c), 

Acatalectic verses, 366, 9. 

Accent, 6 ; in gen. of nouns in -ius and 

'iMtn, 25, I and 2. 
Accompaniment, abl. of, 222. 
Accordance, abl. of, 220, 3. 
Accusative case, 17 ; 172 f. 

of duration of time, 181. 

of result produced, 173, B ; 176. 

of extent of space, 181. 

of limit of motion, 182 f. 

of person or thing affected, 173, A ; 

175. 

in exclamations, 183. 

as subj. of inf., 184. 

with adv. force, 176, 3. 

with compounds, 175, 2. 

with passive used as middle, 175, 

cognate ace, 176, 4. 

Greek ace, 180. 

synecdochical ace, 180. 

two aces., direct obj. and pred. ace, 

177; person affected and result pro- 
duced, 178 ; with compounds of trans, 
179; with other compounds, 179, 2; 
with prepositions, 141 ; 179 f. 

retained in pass., 178, 2. 

Accusing, verbs of, constr., 208 f. 
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256 General 

The refer enc es are to 
acciso, constr., 178, i. d). 

Acquitting, verbs of, constr.. 208 1 

ac si, jorj, I. 

ad, ' toward,' ' invicinity oW 182, 3. 

-ad?s, 148, 6, a. 

ad^. = '^y-, 9. 2- 

Adjectives, 62 t; 354; derivatioii of, 

150 t 

of ist and sd decl., 63 ff. 

in -ius, gen. sing., 63, a. 

of 3d decl., 67 flC ; in abl., 70, 5. 

comparison of adjs., 71 1 ; in -er, 

71, 3; in 'i/is, 71, 4; comparative 

lacking, 73, 3; defective comparison, 

73; not admitting comparison, 75; 

comparison by magis and maxime, 74. 

numerals, 78 t 

syntax, 233 fL 

agreement, 234 1 

used substantively, 236 C 

denoting part of an object, 241, i. 

with force of adverbs, 239. 

force of comp. and superL. 240, i. 

not followed by infinitive, 333. 

not used with proper names, 354, 3. 

equivalent to a poss. gen., 354, 4. 

special Latin equivalents of Eng. 

adjs.. 354, 1. 

equiv. to rcL clause, 241, 2. 

as pred. ace., 177, 2. 

position of adj., 350, 4. 

adi- = all-, 9, 2. 

admoneo, constr., 207. 

adr- =. arr-, 9, 2. 

ads- = ass-, 9, 2. 

ad sensum, constr., 235, ^, 2, £ ; 254, 4. 

adulescens, 9. 2. 

adulter, decl., 23, 2. 

adultus, 114, 2. 

Adverbs, formation and comparison, 

76 f.; 140, 157. 

in -iter from adjs. in -«j, 77, 4. 

ius and -A»f, 77, 5. 

in -o, 77, 2. 

numeral, 79. 

as preps., 144, 2. 

derivation of, 157. 

special meanings, 347. 

position, 350, 6. 

Adversative clauses, 309. 

conjunctions, 343. 

aedes, 61, 



Index. 



and pangiapaSB 

aiquor^ decL, 34. 

aeqtmm est, 271, i, ^). 

aes, S7. 7. 

aeias, decL, 40, \,e)\ id aetatis, 185. 2. 

-tf«w. 152.3- 
aevom, 24. 

Agency, dat of, 189 ; abL. 2i6l 
Agent, abL, 216. 
agtr, decL, 23. 

-€», case-ending, gen. sing., ist decL, 
poet, 21, 2, b). 

«y^. 135. 

alacer, comp., 73, 4. 

aliqua, 91, 2. 

aliqui, 91 ; 91, 2. 

aliqmis, 91 ; 252, 2 ; aUquis dicat, e^erit, 

280, I. 
-o/ir, 151, 2. 

alius, eb\ 92, 1 ; used conelatively, 253, i. 
alius ac,^l, i, «). 
y|//ia, gender of. 15, 3, N. 
allicio, 109, 2, ^). 
Alliteration, 375, 3. 
Alphabet, i. 
alter, 66; 92, i; used correlatively, 

253. 1- 
Alternative questions, 162, 4; indirect, 

300.4. 
alteruter, 92, 2. 
aAw5, gender oC 26, i, ^). 
amandus sum, Z15. 
amaiOrus sum, 115. 
ojR^J, 80, 2, a ; 355, 2. 
amd, loi. 

amplius = amplius quam, 217. 3. 
<s«. 162, 4, and a) ; 300, 4 ; haud scio an, 

nescid an, 300, 5. 
Anacoluthon, 374, 6. 
Anapaest, 366, 2. 
Anaphora, 350, 11, b). 
Anastrophe of prep., 141, 2; 142, 3; 

144. 3- 
anceps {syllaba anceps) , 366, 10. 
Androgebs, decl., 27. 
animal, decl., 39. 
cMimi, 232, 3. 
annon, 162, 4. 
Answers. 162, 5. 

a»/f in expressions of time, 144, i ; 357, i. 
Antecedent of rel., 251. 

attraction of, 251, 4. 

incorporated with rel., 251, 4. 



General Index. 
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Antecedent omitted, 351, i. 

repeated with rcl., 251, 3. 

Antepenult, 6, 3. 

antequam, with ind., 391 ; with subjv., 

29a. 
Anticipation, 374, 5. 
-anus, 151, 2 : 152, I ; 3. 
Aorist tense, see Historical peifect 
Apodosis, 301. 
in conditional sent of zst type, 

302.4- 
Apposition, 169; partitiTe. 169, 5: with 

voc. in nom., 171, a ; genitive, aoa. 
Appositive of locative, 169. 4 ; with ace. 

of limit of motion, 18a, 3, a; with 

town names in abL of place whence, 

229, 2. 

position of, 350, 2. 

Archias, 23. 

arguo^ constr., 178, i, d), 

-oris, 151, 2. 

'Orium^ 148, 3. 

-arius, 151, 2. 

armig'er, decU, 23, 2. 

Arsis, 366, 6. 

arx, decl., 40. 

-as, old Gen. sing., ist decL, case-ending, 

21. 2, a). 
ending of Greek nouns, nom. sixig. 

in, 22. 

Otis, abl. of patrials in. 70, 5, c). 

Aspirates, 2, 3, c). 

Assimilation of consonants, 8. 4 £ ; 9. 3. 

Asyndeton, 341, 4, a) ; 346. 

«f. 343. I. ^)- 

'oHm, 157, 2. 

atamus^ gender of, 26, i, r). 

atque, 341, 3, ^) ; = as, 341, i, c), 

atqut, 343,1,^). 

Attendant circumstance. abL of, aai ; 
227, 2, e). 

Attraction of demonstratives, 246, 5 ; of 
relatives, 250^ 5; subjunctive by at- 
traction, 324 ; of adjectives, 327, 2, a ; 
328, 2. 

aueUOt 114. i. 

audio, 107 ; with pres. partic., 337, 3. 

aut, 342, I, a). 

autem, 343, i, ^) ; 350, 8. 

Auxiliary omitted in infin., 116, 5. 

auxilium, auxUia, 6l« 

-or, 150, 2. 



balneum, baJneae, 60, 2. 

harbitos, decL. 27. 

belR, 232, 2. 

belium, dec]., 23. 

3«f^, comparison, 77, i. 

betuvolens, 71. 5, a). 

i>ijHgis, 362. 4. 

-^//^, 150, 4. 

bonus, 63 ; comparison, 72. 

bos, 41. 

Brachylogy, 374, 2, 

Bucolic diaeresis. 368, 3, d, 

-bulum, 147, 4. 

-buudus, 150^ I. 



caedes, decl., 4a 

Caesura, 366, 8; in dactylic hexameter, 

368.3. 
calcar, dec!., 39. 
Calendar, 371 ; 372. 
Calends, 371, 2, a). 
ra;tij, 38, 2. 
^<^fd, no. 

carbasus, gender of, 26, z, ^). 
career, carceris, 61. 
Cardinals, 78, i; 79; 81, i; decl., 8a 
card, 42. 

carrus, carrum^ 60, i. 
Cases, 17 ; alike in form, 19; 170 fif. 
Case-endings, 17, 3. 
casirum, castra, 61. 
Catalectic verses, 366, 9. 
fAVja. mi/AK ^a«ja «/ air, etc., 395, 7. 
Causal clauses, 285; 286; clause of 

characteristic with accessory notion of 

cause, 283, 3. 

conjunctions, 345. 

causa, with gen., 198, i. 

Cause, abl. of, 219; 227, 2, d), 

cave, 363, 2, ^). 

cave ne in prohibitions, 376, e, 

-ce, 6, 3 f. ; 87, footnote 2. 

cedo, cette, 137, 3. 

celer, 68, 2. 

^^/^, constr., 178, I, ^). 

cenatus, 114, 2. 

cetera, 185, 2. 

^^/<frJ, 253, 4. 

Characteristic, clauses of, 283; gen, of, 

203, z ; abl., 224. 
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Chiasmus, 350, ix. f). 

circurndd, constr., 187, i, a. 

c iter tor, 73, i. 

cito, 77, 2, a. 

civi/as, decl., 40, i, e, 

clam, 144, 2. 

Clauses, co6rd. and subord., 164. 165. 

Clauses of characteristic, 283 ; puq^ose, 
282; result, 284; causal, 285; temporal 
with postquam, ut, uH, simul ac, etc. 
287; with cum, 288 ; substantive 
■ clauses, 294 f. ; condition, 301 1 ; con- 
cessive, 308; adversative, 309; wish 
or proviso, 310; relative, 311 f.; 283 f. 

cliptus, ciipeum, 60, i. 

Close of sentences, cadences used, 350, 
12. 

coepi, 133 ; coeptus est, 133, i. 

Cognate ace, 176, 4. 

cogb, 178, I, d)\ 331, VI. 

Collective nouns, 12, 2, a). 

coins, gender of, 26, i, ^). 

comedo, 128, 2. 

*\»metes, 22. 

i\>mi/ia, 230, I. 

Common gender, 15, B, N. i. 

nouns, 12, 1. 

vowels, 5. A, 2, N. 

syllables, 5. B, 3. 

cttmmKmefacio, 207. 

^«>j«r«i(>Jt^, 207. 



Conditional clauses of comparison, 307. 

sentences, ist type, 302; in indir. 

disc, 319 ; 2d type, 303 ; in indir. disc, 
320; 3d type, 304; in indir. disc, 321 ; 
abl. abs. equivalent to, 227, 2, i) ; in- 
troduced by relative pronouns, 312. 

cbnfidd, 219, I, a. 

Conjugation, ii; 93 £.; the four conju- 
gations, 98; periphrastic, 115; pecul- 
iarities of conj., 116. 

Conjunctions, 341 1 

Conor, with inl, 295, 5, a. 

Consecutive clauses, see Result clauses. 

consistere, with abl., 218, 4. 

Consonant stems, 29 1 

partially adapted to i-stems, 40. 

Consonants, 2, 2 t ; 3, 3. 

, double, 2, 9. 

combinations of, in division into 

syllables, 4, 2 £. 

Consonant changes, 8; omission of fi- 
nals, 8. 3 ; assimilation of. 8. 4 1 

stems. 29 ; following analogy of i- 

stems, 40. 

cdnspicio, 109, 2, b), 

cdnstare, 218, 4. 

Construction ace to sense. 254, 4; 235. 
B, 2. c). 

consmitndo est, widi substantive clause, 

397.3- 
consuri'l = prcs.. 262, A. 



cowtmmmis^ wth gen.. 204, a; with dat. ; Contending, verbs o^ with dat.. 358, 3. 



Comparison of adjs., 71 1 

participles as adjsw, 71. 2. 

adjs. in -dUns^ :^'>u, >c\«/kr. 71, 5. 

dcfcctire. 73. 

abL o£. 217. 

Comparatives^ occasional meaning, 240. 

, t>»x> r^^quired in Latin, 240, 4. 

CompendiAn- comparison, 374, a; M. 
Compoundss 15$ t. : sep^iraiion into srl- 

".ahles, 4, 4 ; >pe..;r.g of, a, i 
Compound scnte^aces, 164. 
CorsA::\-e uses of pncs., ^59, a ; of impenl 

ax\3; ofpne&.pvsLrsc^33E>. a. A 
Conoe«s;v<p clauses, 30S ; ' a:Tho::|:b ' as 

aoocssv^ry idea to cjiase os chiracter- 

»«iv\ a^, 3. 

^^v^nv^x:!.;olu $«>t A;xv5v-csis. 
Cv^aoret*' nouns; \x a. .tf\ 
CoKCrn^tur^ \Trhs. oi. cv^^.^r:. aqS 1 



conteniMS^ 219, i. 

ccmtineri, with abL, si8, 4. 

tv»/ru, 144, I. 

Contraction, 7. 2. 

. length of voirel as result o^ 5, A, 

Convicting. vertK of, constr., ao8 1 
Coondinate clauses, 165. 

conjunctions, 341 1 

w^**, »-,yy.3A 61. 

Copulaare conjundions, 341. 



c.-y-Ki, decl, 48. 

CorrelatTTe cocicnctioiis. 341, 3; 

adverbs, 14QL 

- cf j^-r. 9. 2. 

-^*'« Mr. 4. 

-,i^\ye. 14-, 4. 
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cum, adversative, 309, 3. 

causal, 286, 2. 

explicative, 290. 

to denote a recurring action, 288, 3 ; 

289, a, 

• when suddenly,' 288, 2. 

, with abl. of manner, 220 ; with abl. 

of accompaniment, 222. 
cum . . . turn, 290, 2. 
cum prlmum, 287, i. 
cum, spelling of, 9, i. 
-cundus, 150, I. 

cupio, 109, 2, a) ; 331, IV, and a, 
cur, nulla causa est cur, 295, 7. 

D. 

Dactyl, 366, 2. 

D actylic hexameter, 368. 

— — pentameter, 369. 
d*\pis, 57, 6. 

L'ates, 371, 2-5; as indeclinable nouns, 

371, 6 ; in leap year, 371, 7. 
tl ative, 17 ; irregular, ist decl., 21, 2, c) ; 

3d decl., 47, 5 ; 4th decL, 49» 2; 3 ; 5th 

dec!., 52, I and 3 ; 186 ff. 

of agency, 189. 

of direction, 193. 

of indir. obj., 187. 

of advantage or disadvantage, so 

called, 188, I. 

of local standpoint, i88, 2, a), 

of person judging, 188, 2, r). 

-^ — of possession, 190 ; 359, i. 

of purpose, 191 ; 339, 7. 

of reference, 188. 

of separation, 188, 2, d). 

with adjs., 192. 

with compound verbs, 187, III. 

with intrans. verbs, 187, II. 

with pass, verbs, 187, II, b. 

with trans, verbs, 187, I. 

— — with verbs oi mingling, 358,' 3. 

— - ethical dat., i88, 2, b). 

de, with abl. instead of gen. of whole, 

201, I, a, 
dea, deabus, 21, 2, e). 
debebam, debut in apodosis, 304^ 3, a), 
debut, with pres. inf., 270, 2. 
decemvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, b), 
decet, 175, 2, c). 

Declaratory sentences in indir. disc, 314. 
Declension, 11 ; heteroclites, 59. 
, stems and gen. terminations, i8. 



dedecet, 175, 2, t). 

Defective verbs, 133 f. ; nouns, 54 f. ; 5a; 

4 ; 57 ; comparison, 73. 
Deliberative subjv., 277 ; in indir. disc., 

315. 3- 
Demonstrative pronouns, 87 ; 246. 
Denominative verbs, 156. 
Dental mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 33. 

Deponent verbs, 112 ; forms with passive 

meanings, 112, 3) ; semi-deponents, 

114. 
Derivatives, 147 fc 
Desideratives, 155, 3. 
deterior, 73, i. 
deus, 25, 4. 
devertor, 114, 3. 
dextrum, 185, 2. 

Diaeresis, 366, 8 ; bucolic d., 368, 3, d). 
Diastole, 367, 2. 
die, 116, 3. 

dtcitur, dictum est, 332, note. 
died, accent of compounds of, in imper., 

116, 3. 
-dicus, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 
Dido, decl., 47, 8. 
dies, decl., 51 ; gender, 53. 
Difference, abl. of degree of, 323. 
difficile est, 271, i, ^). 
difficilis, comp., 71, 4. 
dignuSf 226, 2 ; in rel. clauses of purpose, 

282, 3. 
Dimeter verses, 366, 11. 
Diminutives, 148, i. 
Diphthongs, 2, i; 3, 2 ; diphthong 

stems, 41; diphthongs shortened, 

362, 2. 
dipAtAongus, gender of, 26, 1, c). 
Dipodies, 366, 11. 
Direct reflexives, 244, i. 

object, 172. 

Disjunctive conjunctions, 342. 

dissimilis, comp., 71, 4. 

Distributives, 78, i ; 79 ; 81, 4. 

diU, compared, 77, i. 

dives, 70, I. 

dixti, 116, 4, c. 

do, 127. 

doceo, with ace, 178, x, b) ; with inf., 331, 

VI. 
domi, 232, 2. 
domo, 229, I, ^). 
dovibs, 182, I, b. 
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domum, 182. I. *) ; 'honse/ in a«x. i«2. ; ^«<»^. 9. a- 
note. ' .epitome^i^ 

liMT^^. with ind, 2^; widi sobfr^ 393. , 



equoHu, 21. 2, e). 



III. 2. 
^«^. constr., 187, I, A 
Double consonants, 2. g. 

questions, 162, 4 ; indirect, 300, 4. 

Dubitative subjunctive, see Deliberative. 
duhiio, dub'mm est, constr. with. 298. 
due, 116, 3. 
diud, accent of compounds o^ in imper., 

116, 3. 
duim, duint, \zj, 2. 
-dum, 6, 3. 
^»i, temporal with ind., 293 ; with snbjiv.^ 

293. III. 2; in wishes and provisos. 

310. 
datmmodo, 310. 
duo, 80, 2. 

duumvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6, b). 
dux, decl.. 3X 



^. stems. $1. 

-i, ending of Greek nouns, nom. sing. in. 

22; in dat, 5th decl., 52. 3. 
■i, abl. of participles in -im, -ems, in, 70, 3. 
e, ex, use. 142; 2. 
ecquis, 91, 6. 
^^2r. 116^ 3. 
edd, 128. 
^i£wf. 116, 3. 

egomet, 84, 2. 

-a, gen. of 5th decL, 52, i. 

-iis, 148. 6, b). 

ejus, as poss.. 86. i. 

Elegiac distich. 369, 2. 

EUision. 366. 7. 

Ellipsis. 374, 1. 

-ellus (a, «J«r), 148, X. 

Emphasis, 349. 

Enclitics, accent of preoedii^ syllable, 

6.3. 
Endings, personal of verb, 96 ; in forma- 
tion of words, 147 1 

««**». 345- 

-imsimnu {-hummus), 79, N. 
-?»j«,i5i. 2; 152.3. 
*»», 13a; cpds., 13a, I. 
Epexegetical genitive, aoa. 
Epistolary tenses, 265. 



equos, 24. 
-€r, decL of nonns in, ^ 
^/».344.i.*)- 
-emus, IS4- 

^, ending of Greek noons, nom. sin^. 
in, 22L 

, gen. -is, decL of nouns in, 40, i, a*- 

esse, 100 ; omitted, 116, 5. 

est qui, with subj., 2B3, 2. 

et, 341, 1, a ; in enumerations, 341, 4. ^)- 

4rf w. 247, 4. 

et . . . ueque, 341, 3- 

Ethical dative. 188, 2. ^). 

^/oiif , in answers, 16a, 5. 

etMdu,^x,^,c). 

€tsi, 'although.' 309, 2; etsi, 'even n. 

309. a. ^ 

-«te«r, I48«3' 

-ems, 151, 1. ^ 

. ex, 142, 2; with abL, instead of gen. o* 
I whole. 201. I. «; with abL of source, 

21S I. 

exposed, constr., 178, i, tf). 

exsisto, 9, 2. 
j exspedo, 9, 2. 
' ^iriSrri. exterior, 73, 2. 

extremtms, 24T. i. 



F. 

/Sk:, 116, 3. 

facile. T7,'^ 
facUis, comp., 71, 4. 
facio, X09. 2, a). 
, in imper., 116, 3. 

>&^i«'.73.3- 
/umi, 59, 2, *). 
familias, 21. 2, a), 
fari, 136. 
>y. 58. 

fauces, ded.. 40, i. tfO- 
Fearing, verbs o^ constr., 296, a. 
felix, 70. 

Feminine, see Gender. 
Feminine caesura, 368, 3, c. 
femur, ^2,^ 

-fer, decL of nouns in, 23, 2 ; adjs., 
ftro, 129^ 
ferus, 75, 2. 
•^££iu, comparison of a(y& in, 71, 5. 
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The references are to 

fidei, 362, 1, b. 

ftdd, 114, I. 

fido, with abl., 8X9, i, a. 

/idus,73,3. 

fler em ^ fieri ^ 362, i, c). 

Fifth decl., 51 C 

Figures of rhetoric, 375. 

of syntax, 374. 

//Vi, 25. 3. 

fllia.filiabus^ 21, 2, ^). 
Final clauses, see Purpose clauses. 
Final consonant omitted, 8, 3. 
Final syllables, quantity, 363, 364. 
finis, fines, 61. 
Finite verb, 95. 
/i5, 131. 

fid, with abl., 218, 6. 
First conj., loi. 

First decl., 20 1 ; peculiarities, 21. 
fUigitd, constr., 178, i, a). 
fodio, 109, 2, fl). 
Foot, in verse, 366, 2. 
• For,' its Latin equivalents, 358, i. 
fore, page 57, footnote 3. 
fore ut, 270, 3. 

forem, fores, etc., page 57, footnote 2. 
forts, 228, I, ^. 
Formation ef words, 146 £ 
f or s, forte, ^T, 2, a. 
fortior, 69. 
fortis, 69. 

forHtna,fortunae, 6i. 
Fourth conj., 107. 

Fourth decl., 48; dat in -5, 49, a; 
gen. in -t, 49, i ; dat abl. plu. in -ubus, 

49,3- 

fraude, 220, 2. 

frenum, plu. of, 60, 2. 

Frequentatives, 155, 2. 

fretus, 218, 3. 

Fricatives, 2, 7. 

fructus, decl., 48. 

y>^^, compared, 72 ; 70, 6. 

frugis, 57. 6. 

fiuor, with abL, 218, i; in gerundive 
constr., 339, 4. 

fitgio, 109, a, a). 

y5<j, fuisfi, etc., foriirwr, «, eta, in com- 
pound tenses, p. 60, footaote; p. 61, 
footnote. 

frngor, 218, 1 ; in gerundive constr., 339, 4. 

fur, decl., 40, i, d), 

furto^ 220, 2. 



•ecdons and pan^praphs. 
Future tense, 261 ; with imperative force, 
a6i, 3. 

time in the subjv., 269. 

perfect, 264; with future meaning, 

133. a. 

imperative, 281, i. 

/utHrum esse tit, with subjv., 270, 3. 



gaudeo, 114, i. 

Gender, 13-15; in ist decl, ao, 21; in 
2d decl., 23; exceptions, 26; in 3d 
decl., 43 f. ; in 4th decl., 50; in 5th 
decl., 53 ; determined by endings, 14 ; 
by signification, 15, A ; heterogeneous 
nouns, 6a 

gener, decl., 23, 2. ^ 

Genitive, 17 ; in -t for -u, 25, i and 2 ; of 
4th decl. in -i, 49, i ; of 5th decl. in -I, 
52, 2; of 5th decl. in -ti, 52, i ; in -i, 
52, 3 ; of ist decl. in -at, ai, 2, 3) ; of 
ist decl. in -as, 21, 2, a) ; gen. plu. -um 
for -arum, 21, 2, d) ; -um for -irum, 
25.6; gen. plu. lacking, 57, 7 ; syntax 
of, 194 fc 

of characteristic, 203, i. 

of charge with judicial verbs, ao8. 

of indefinite price, 303, 4. 

of indefinite value, 303, 3. 

of material, 197. 

of measure, ap3, a. 

of origin, 196. 

of possession, 198. 

of quality, 203. 

of the whole, aoi. 

appositional, 202. 

objective, 20a 

of separation, 212, 3. 

subjective, 199. 

with adjs., 204; with participles, 

204, \,a. 

with causa, gratia, 198, i. 

with verbs, 205 1 ; of plenty and 

want, 212 ; with impers. verbs, 209. 

position of gen., 350, i. 

genus, decl., 36; id genus, 185, i. 

-ger, decl. of nouns in, 23, a ; adjs., 65, i. 

Gerund, 338 ; with object, 338, 5. 

Gerundive, 337, 8. 

Gerundive const., 339, 1-6; in passive 
periphrastic conj., 337, 8 t ; gen. de- 
noting purpose, 339, 6: with dat of 
purpose, 191,3; 3397. 
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gnarus, not compared, 75, 2. 

Gnomic present, 259, i ; perfect, 262, i. 

gradior, 109, 2, c. 

Grammatical gender, 15. 

gratia^ with gen., 198, i ; gratia, gratiae, 

61. 
Greek nouns, ist decL. 22 ; 2d decl., 27 ; 

exceptions in gender, 26, i, c) ; 3d 

decl., 47 ; Greek ace, 180 ; Greek nouns 

in verse, 365. 
grus^ decl., 41, 2. 
^«=^,3, 3. 
Guttural mutes, 2, 4. 
stems, 32. 

H. 
hah^, with perl pass, partic., 337, 6. 
Hadria, 21, i. 

Hard consonants, 2, 3, a), footnote i. 
kamd^ use, 347, 3, a ; ^oim^ scid om, 300, 5. 

*^»*^. 137. 5- 

Hendiadys, 374, 4. 

il^rt. 332,2. 

Heteroclites, 59. 

Heterogeneous noun^, 6a 

Hiatus, 366, 7, a. 

AU, 87; 246, 1 ; 246, 2. 

AUms, 35, footnote. 

Historical tenses, 258 ; historical present. 

359. 3 ; 968, 3 ; historical perfiect, 262, B ; 

historical infinitive, 335. 
kamor^ decl., 36. 
Hortatory subjv., 274. 
Aorims, decL, 23. 
Adscuu, 87, footnote a: 
Aasfis, decL, 38. 
Am^ce, 87. footnote a: 
Ammi^ 232, 2. 
Ammilis, comp., 71, 4. 
Ammus, gender o^ 26. i. i). 
Hyperbaton, 350, 11, a). 
Hypermeter, 367. 6. 
Hysteron proteron. 374, 7. 



«'. I, i; becomes/ 367. 4; instead of s in 

some words. 9. 1. 
i-stemSk 37 : 39; not always ending in -is, 

38.3. 
-«, gen. of 2d decL. nouns in -mr and -imm 

in. 25. I and a: 

gen. of 4^ dccL. nouns in -«f, 49. 1. 

gen. of 5A decl., nouns^ 5a, a. 



i-stem, vis, 41. 

/, in abl., 3d decl., 38, i ; 39. 

adjs., 67, 3, a ; 70, 5. 

participles, 70, 3. 

patrials, 70, 5, c). 

-ia, 149. 
Iambus, 366, 2. 
Iambic measures, 37a 

trimeter, 370. 

-tonus, 152, I. 
-ias, 148, 6, d). 
'tbam, in imperil, 116, 4, H), 
-Uo, in future, 116, 4, d). 
Ictus, 366, 5. 
'icus, 151. 2 ; 152. 2. 
id aetatis, 185, 2. 
idgenus, 185, i. 
idtemporis^ 185, 2. 
id quod, 247, i, b. 

Ideal 'you,' see Indefinite second per- 
son. 
tdem,%T\ 248. 
Idem or, 248, 2. 
Ides, 371. 2, c). 
'idis, 148. 6. a). 
-I^£Fj, 148. 6, a). 
-sdo, 147, 3, c). 
idoneus^ with reL clause of purpose; 

282,3. 
'tdus^ 150, 3. 

-Mr, int ending, 116, 4, a. 
igitur, 344. I. c). 
^tr. decL, 38. 
-j^. 148. 3- 
llioH, decL, 27. 
-«/ij, 151, 2. 
-«/ir, 150. 4. 

Illative conjunctions. 344. 
ilU, 87; 'the following,' 246. 2; 'the 

former.* 246, i; 'the well-baown.' 246. 

3; position, 350, 5, ^. 
iJlic, 87, footnote 3. 
'4JIMS (a. mot). 148, I. 
-<fl*. in ace, 3d decl.. 38, z. 
-<■*, -is in subJT., 116. 4, d, 
im^Jtm^Mtum, im/edimemia, 61. 
Imperadve, aSi ; tenses in, 94, 3 ; a8i, i ; 

future indie with force of, 261, 3. 
as |Kt>tasis of a ccMiditional sent., 

305. 2 : as apodosis. 30a. 4. 

sent, in indir. disc.. 316^ 

Imperfect tense, a6o; conatire. afio. 3; 

withyofli, etc.. a6o, 4. 
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Imperfect subjv. in conditional sent, 
referring to the past, 304, 2. 

Impersonal verbs, 138; gen. with, 209; 
in passive, 256, 3 ; 187, II, ^ ; with sub- 
stantive clauses of result, 297, 2; with 
infin., 327, 1 ; 330. 

impetus, defective, 57, 4. 

Implied indir. disc, 323. 

tmus, ' bottom of/ 241, i. 

in, prep., 143. 

in with abl. of time, 230, 2 ; 231. 

-inUf 148, 5. 

Inceptives, 155, 1. 

Inchoatives, 155, i. 

Indeclinable adjs., 70, 6; 80, 6. 

nouns, 58 ; gender of, 15, 3. 

Indefinite pronouns, 91 ; 252. 

Indefinite second person, 280, 3 ; 356, 3 ; 
302,2. 

Indicative, 271. 

in apodosis of conditional sent of 

3d type, 304, 3 a) and 3). 

indited, constr., 214, i, N. 2. 

indignus, with abl., 226, 2 ; with rel. clause 
of purpose, 282, 3. 

Indirect discourse, 313 f. ; implied indir. 
disc, 323 ; subordinate clauses in ind., 

314. 3. 
- — questions, 300 ; in conditional sent. 

of 3d type, 322, b. 

reflexives, 244, 2. 

object, 187. 

infer um, inferior, 73, 2. 

tnfimus, 241, I. 

Infinitive, in -ier, ii6, 4, a\ meaning of 

tenses in, 270; 326 ff. 
fiit. perf. inf., 270, 4 ; periphrastic 

future, 270, 3. 

without sub), ace, 326-328 ; 314, 5. 

with subj. ace, 329-331. 

with adjs., 333. 

denoting purpose, 326, N. 

in abl. abs., 227, 3. 

in exclamations, 334. 

historical inf., 335. 

injitias, 182, 5. 
nflection, 11. 
nflections, 11 ff. 
j>^^«j,73,4. 
injuria, 220, 2. 
injussu, 57, 1 ; 219, 2. 
«»/- = j//-, 9, a. 
innixus, 218, 3. 



inops, 70, 2. 

inquam, 134. 

Inseparable prepositions, 159, 3, N. 

instar, with gen., 198, 2 ; 58. 

Instrumental uses of abl., 213; 218 ff. 

Intensive pron., 88. 

Intensives (verbs), 155, 2. 

inter to express reciprocal relation, 245. 

interest, constr., 210; 211. 

interior, 73, i. 

Interjections, 145. 

Interrogative pronouns, 90. 

sentences, 162; particles, 162, 2; 

omitted, 162, 2, d) ; in indir. disc, 315. 
Intransitive verbs in passive, 256, 3 ; 187, 

II, <5. 
-i»iM, 151, 2; 152, i; 152,3. 
-id, verbs of 3d conj., 109. 
ipse, 88 ; 249 ; as indir. reflexive, 249, 3. 
ipstus and ipsorum, with possessive pro- 
nouns, 243, 3. 
-ir, decl. of nouns in, 23. 
Irregular nouns, 42 ; verbs, 124 f. 
is, 87 ; 247 ; as personal pron., 247, 2. 
'is, 148, 6, 3). 
-Is, ace plu., 3d decl., 37 ; 40. 

, -ttis, abl. of patrials in, 70, 5, c), 

istaec, 87, footnote 3. 

iste, 87 ; 246, 4. 

istic, 6, 4. 

istuc, 6, 4 ; 87, footnote 3. 

ita, in answers, 162, 5. 

itaque, 344, i, a) ; accent of, 6, 6. 

itdque, 6, 6. 

iter, 42, I. 

-itia, 149. 

-ium, gen. of nouns in, 25, 2 ; ending of 

gen. plu., 3d decl., 37 f. ; 39; 40 ; I47. 3. 

b) ; 148, 2. 
-ius, gen. and voc sing, of nouns in. 25, 

I and 2 ; of adjs., 63, a ; 151, 2 ; 152, 2 ; 

152, 3 ; -tus for 'ius, 362, i, a), 
•ivus, 151, 2. 



/, I, 2 ; length of vowel before, $,A,i,c). 
j'acio, 109, 2, a) ; compounds of, 9, 3 ; 

362, 5. 
Jam, etc., with present tense, 259, 4 ; with 

imperfect, 260, 4. 
Jecur, 42, 3. 
Joed, 220, 2. 
Jocus, plu. of, 60, 2. 
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11. 



jubed^ 295, I, 

Ju^erum, 59, 1. 

Jupiter, 41. 

juratus, 114, 2. 

y»r^, 220, a. 

y«j«/, with substantive clause, 297, 3- 

jussiu, 57, 1 ; 219, 2. . 

Jussive subjv., 275 ; equiv. to a protasis, 

305, 2. 
juvat, 17S, 2, c). 
juvenis, 38. 2 ; 73, 4- 



i. 1. 1. 



K. 



Labial mutes, 2, 4. 

stems, 31. 

Lacedaemonh 232, 4. 

laevum, 185, 2. 

ib^, dccl., 33. 

largior^ 113. 

Length of syllables. S, A 

Length of vowels, 5, A, 

lenhis, 151, 3- 

led, decl., 35. 

Zi^rr, decl., 23, 2. 

//^<r», conslr., 214, i, N. i. 

liberia, I'lbet tabus, 21, 2, ^). 

nberum, gen. plu., 25, 6, ^). 

//t^A 295, 6 and 8 ; with subjv., 308, a. 

licet, adversative. 309, 4. 

Lingual mutes. 2, 4. 

Unter, decL, 40. 

Liquids, 2, 5. 

stems. 34. 

/«, decl.. 40, I, rf)- 

Litotes. 375, I. 

littxra, littoral, 61. 

Locative, 17, 1 ; in -at, 21, 2, r) ; in -i 
35. 5< syntax, 232; apposition with 
169. 4 ; loc. uses of abL, 313 ; 2dB 1 

locd, locis, 228, I. ^. 

locus, plurals of. 60. 2. 

Long syllables. 5, B^ i. 

vowels. 5, -<4, 1. 

longims ^ longims qmam^ 8I7. 3. 

longum tst. 271. I, ^. 

/tf^^/, lubtdo, 9. 1. 

/« A. a3c\ I. 

'***. 57. 7- 

Kf. 

mag^is, comparison with, 74. 
magnopere, compared, 77, 1. 



magftus, compared, 72. 
ma/^, comparison, 77, i. 
maUd^ens, 71, 5. «)- 
tnalim, 280. 2, a. 

«,5/5. 130; with inf:.33i. IV.and a; with 

subjv., 296, I, «. 
iwa/«J, comparison, 72. 
mane, 58. 

Manner, abl. of. 220. 
mare, 39. a*. «<»^. *»*• ^» ^)- 
mas, decl.. 40. i. </)• 
Masculine, see Gender- 
Masculine caesura, 368, 3 c, 
mater iis, materia, 59. «. «)• 
mature, compared, 77. '• 
matHrus, compared, 71. 3- 
maxime, compared with, 74- 
maxumus, 9, i. 
Means. abL of. 218. 
medius, * middle of/ 841, i. 

^.^i^(^nsonants), 2.3. *). footnote a. 

met, as objective gen.. 242. 2. 

OT^//«f «s/, 271, 1 b), 

memini, 133 ; constr.. ao6. i, « ; 2, «• 

nK^flPi^r, 70. s. 

-men, -menium, 147. 4- 

•www, 38, a. footnote I. 
. «^»*rtit («• «■««&«»» w«MrO, aoe, 3. 
' -«iW. 6. 3 ; 84, 2. 
1 Metrical close of sent.. 350, la. 

wteiud, 296,2. 

jMs. dat.. 84, i; ▼oc, 8^ a. 

•fi, VOC of MMMX. 86, X 

Middle voice, veite in, 17S »• ^• 
«rii^5. decL, 33. 
wnlitiae, 232, 2. 
iitii/f . Mii/ta, 9o, 5. 
minime, in answeis. 16a, S *)• 
minimum, 77, 3. 
miiOKf = iifBwrx ^«M«, ai7. 3- 
miror, 113. 
miTK^, 75. 2. 

miJiir^ with abU 218. 5: with dat., 358. 3- 
misereor, with gen, 209. a. 
miseresco, with gen., 209. a. 
miseret, constr.. 209. 
medium, gen. plu., 25, 6, «)- 
»;v^£fi?. in wishes and provisos. 310. 
moned, 103 ; constr., 178, l,d). 
months, decl.. 68, 1 ; 70, 5. a) ; 
I 37i»i- 
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TIm references are to 
Moods, 94, 2. 

in independent sentences, 271 f. 

in dependent clauses, 382 f. 

morwr^ 109, 2, r). 

Mora, 366, z. 

mos^ decl., 36 ; mores ^ 61. 

mos €St^ with substantive clause, 297, 3. 

muliebrt secus, 185, i. 

multum^ 77, 3 ; compared, 77, i. 

muUus^ compared, 72 ; with another adj., 

241.3. 
mus^ dec]., 40, i, ^. 
mutare^ with abl., 218, 5. 
Mutes, 2, 3. 
Mute stems, 30. 

N. 
n adulttrinum, 2, 6. 
•nam^ 90, 2, d. 
Nasals, 2, 6. 
Nasal stems, 35. 

natu^ 57. I ; 73. 4. footnotes, 4, 5 ; 226, i. 
Natural gender, 14. 
natus, constr., 215. 
ftavis, 41, 4. 

-«^, 6, 3 f ; 162, 2, c) ; 300, 1, ^) ; -n^ . . . 
an, 162, 4 ; in indir. double questions, 

300.4. 

«?, in prohibitions, 276; with hortatory 
subjv., 274 ; with jussive, 275 ; with con- 
cessive, 278 ; with optative, 279 ; in 
substantive clauses, 295 f. 

Hi, ' lest,' 282, I ; 296, 2. 

ni nan for «/ after verbs of /earing', 296, 
2, a. 

ne . . . quidem, 347, j. 

nee, 341, I, d) ; nee usquam^ 341, 2, </). 

neeesse est, 295, 8. 

neene, 162, 4. 

«^^, 58. 

Negatives, 347, 2 ; two negatives strength- 
ening the negation, 347, 2. 

nemd, 57, 3 ; 252, 6. 

nequam, 70, 6 ; compared, 72. 
•neque, 341, i, rf) ; »^^«^ in purpose 
clauses, 282, \,e, 

nequeo, 137, 1. 

nequiter^ compared, 77, i. 

nesciS quis^ 253, 6 ; neseid an, 300, 5. 

Neuter, see Gender. 

neuter f 66 ; 92, i. 

neve (neu), in purpose clauses, 282, i, d. 

nihii, 58. 



sections and paragraphs. 
nihil est cUr, quare, quln, 295, 7, 
nisif 306, I and 4. 
nisi forte f 306, 5. 
nisi si, 306, 5. 
nisi vero, 306, 5. 
«i/5r, constr., 218, 3. 
nix, decl., 40, i,d), 
noli, with inf., in prohibitions, 276, c, 
nolim, 280, 2, a. 
no Hem f 280, 4. 
«5/5, 130; with inf., 331, IV and a; 270^ 

2, a-, with subjv., 296, i, a, 
nomen, decl., 35; «^m^ est, constr., 

190,1. 
Nominative, 17; 170; used for voc, 

171, I ; nom. sing, lacking, 57, 6. 
Nones, 371, 2, ^). 
ffJxr, in answers, 162, 5, ^) ; with poten. 

subjv., 280 ; with deliberative, 277. 
ndn modo for non modo non, 343, 2, a, 
nonne, 162, 2, fl) ; 300, i, d), N. 
non quia, with ind., 286, i,e', with subjv., 

286, 1, d. 
non quin, with subjv., 286, i, ^. 
w« ^«orf, with ind., 286, i,e; with subjv., 

286, I, d. 
nostri, as objective gen., 242, 2. 
nostrum, as gen. of whole, 242, 2; as 

possessive gen., 242, 2, a. 
Nouns, 12 ff. ; 353 ; derivation of, 147 t 

in 'is not always interns, 38, i. 

of agency, force, 353, 4. 

used in plu. only, 56. 

used in sing, only, 55. 

used only in certain cases, 57. 

indeclinable, 58. 

with change of meaning in plural, 6i. 

syntax, 166 f. 

predicate, agreement of, etc., 167 f. 

appositives, agreement of, etc., 

169 f. 
Noun and adj. forms of the verb, 95, 2. 
ndvt, as pres., 262, A, 
novus, compared, 73, 3. 
-ns, decl. of nouns in, 40, I, r). 
nulla causa est cur, quare, qutn, 295, 7. 
nullus, 66; 57, 3; 92, i. 
Number, 16; 94, 4. 
num, \(y2., 2, 3) ; 300, i, ^). 
Numerals, 78 f. ; peculiarities in use o^ 

81. 
nuper, compared, 77, i, 
-nus, 151, 2. 
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•0-^ Stems in, 23. 

0, instead of u in some words, 9,1; 9, 4. 

Object, direct, 17a f. ; indirect, 187 f. 

Objective gen., aoo. 

Oblique cases, 17, 2. 

obltvlscor, constr., 206, i, ^; 2. 

odi, 133. 

olU, archaic for ille, 87. 

-olus (a, urn), 148, i. 

-om, later -urn in 2d decl., 23. 

-on, Greek nouns, 2d decl. in, 27. 

Onomatopoeia, 375, 4. 

opera, operae, 61. 

opintone with abl., 217, 4. 

opis, 57, 6 ; apes, 61. 

oportet, 295, 6 and 8. 

oportuit, with pres. inf. * ought to have,' 

270, 2 ; with perf. inf., 270, 2, a. 
Optative subjv., 272; 279; substantive 

clauses developed from, 296. 
optimates, decl., 40, 1, <f ). 
optumus, 9, I. 
opus est, 218, 2. 
-^r, 147, 2. 

Oratio Obliqua, 313 f. 
Ordinals, 78, i ; 79. 
oriundus, constr., 2x5, 2. 
bro, with ace, 178, i, fl). 
Orthography, peculiarities, 9. 
orius, constr., 215. 
05, 57. 7- 
OS, 42. 

-OS, later -us in 2d decl., 23. 
-5j, later -or in 3d decl., 36, i. 

, -OS, Greek nouns, 2d decl. in, 27. 

-osus, 151, 3. 
Oxymoron, 375, 2. 



paenitet, with gen., 209. 
palam, 144, 2. 
Palatal mutes, 2, 4. 
Parasitic vowels, 7, 3. 
paratus with infin., 333. 
/oWJ, 109, 2, a), 
^orj, partes, 61. 
/<ir/^, 228, I, ^. 
partem, 185, i. 

Participial stem, 97, III ; formation, 119. 
Participles, in -ohs and -ins, 70, 3 ; syn- 
tax, 336 ff. 



Participles, fut. act, 119, 4; denoting 
purpose, 337, 4. 

perf. act., how supplied, 356, 2. 

perf. pass., 336, 3 ; as pres., 336, 5. 

pres, partic, 336, 2; with conative 

force, 336, 2, a, 

perf. pass., with active meaning, 

114, 2; with noun equivalent to ab- 
stract noun, 337,6 ; with habeo, 337. 7- 

with video, audid,facid, etc., 337, 3. 

of deponents, 112, b. 

Particles, 139 f. ; 341 f- 

Partitive apposition, 169, 5. 

Partitive gen., so called, 201. 

Parts of speech, 10. 

parum, comparison, 77, 1. 

parvus, comparison, 72. 

Passive, verbs in, with middle meaning, 
175, 2, rf) ; 256; constr. of passive 
verbs of saying, etc., 332, and note; 
how supplied when missing, 356, i. 

patior, 109, 2, ^) ; 113; with inf., 331, III. 

Patrial adjs., 70, S, c), 

Patronyms, 148, 6. 

paulum, 77, 3. 

paulus, 9, 2. 

pelagus, gender of, 26, 2. 

penates, decl., 40, i, d). 

Pentameter, dactylic, 369. 

Penult, 6, 2. 

per with ace. of time and space, 181, 2. 

Perfect active ptc, how supplied in Latin, 
356, 2. 

Perfect tense, 262; 268, i. 

stem, 97, II ; formation, 118. 

in -uvt, -ezn, -ivi contracted, 116, i. 

historical perf., 262. 

with force of pres., 262 ; 133, 2. 

Periodic structure, 351, 5. 

Periphrastic conj., 115; 269,3; *>* c^^" 
ditional sentences of the 3d type, 304, 
3, d) ; in indir. disc. 322 ; in passive, 

337. 8, ^. I. 

fut. inf., 270, 3. 

Persons, 95, 4; 2d sing, of indefinite 

subject, 356, 3. 
Personal pronouns, 84 ; 242 ; as subject, 

omission of, 166, 2; as objective geni' 

tives, 242, 2. 

endings, 96. 

pi^et, with gen., 209. 

Place whence, 229 ; place where, 238. 

placihts, 114, 2. 
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plebes, 59, 2, rf) ; plebif 52, 2. 

Plenty and Want, verbs of, constr., 212, 
cf. 218, 8. 

pletms, 218, 8, a. 

Pleonasm, 374, 3. 

plerdque^ 6, 5. 

Pluperfect tense, 263; 287, 2; 288, 3; 
with imperfect meaning, 133, 2. 

Plural, 16; in 5th decl., 52, 4; of proper 
names, 55, 4, cC) ; of abstract nouns, 
5Si 4i 0*1 nouns used in, only, 56; 
with change of meaning, 61; stylistic 
use, 353, I ; 2. 

Pluralia tantum, 56; 81, 4, b), 

plus, 70 ; 70, 4 ; —plus quam, 217, 3. 

Polysyndeton, 341, 4, ^). 

posed, 178, I, fl). 

Position of clauses, 351, 3. 

of words, 348; 350; 351. 

Possessive dat., 190; gen., 198; con- 
trasted with dat. of poss., 359, i. 

Possessive pronouns, 86 ; 243 ; = objec- 
tive gen., 243, 2; position of, 243, 
I, a. 

possum, 126 ; with present infin. ' I might,' 
271, I, a), 

post, 144, i; in expressions of time, 

357. I. 
Post-positive words, 343, i, c), 
posteaquam, 287, i ; 4. 
posterus, posteriory 73, 2. 
postquam, 287; separated, 287, 3; with 

imperf. ind., 287, 4 ; with subjv., 287, 5. 
postremus, 241, 2. 
postr'idii, with gen., 201, 3, a. 
postulo, constr., 178, i, a. 
Potential subjv., 272 ; 280. • 

potior, with gen., 212, 2 ; with abl, 218, i ; 

in gerundive constr., 339, 4. 

. adj., 73, 1. 

potius, compared, 77, i. 

potu%,poteram, in apodosis of conditional 

sent, of 3d type, 304, 3, a)-, in indir. 

disc, 322, c. 
potut, with pres. inf. = ' could have,' 

270, 2. 
potuerim, in dependent apodosis, 322, c, 
potus, 114, 2. 
praesens, 125. 
pransus, 114, 2. 
precl, -em, -e, 57, 5, a. 
Predicate, 163. 
gen., 198,3; «>3. 5- 



Predicate nouns, 167 ; 168 ; in ace, 177 ; 
predicate nouns or adjs. attracted to 
dat., 327, 2, a ; to nom., 328, 2. 

adjectives, 232, 2 ; 177, 2. 

Prepositions with ace, 141; with abl., 
142; as adverbs, 144; inseparable 
prepositions, 159, 3, N. ; position, 
350, 7; prepositional phrases as at- 
tributive modifiers, 353, 5 ; anastrophe 
of, 144, 3 ; 141, 2 ; 142. 3 ; usage with 
abl. of Sep., 214 f. ; with abl. of source, 

215. 
Present tense, 259 ; gnomic, 259, i ; con- 

ative, 259. 2; historical, 259, 3; with 

Jam, etc., 259, 4. 

stem, 97, I ; formation, 117. 

perfect, 262. 

Price, indefinite, special words in gen., 

203.4. 

abl. of, 225. 

pridie, with gen., 201, 3, a; with ace, 
144.2. 

Primary tenses, see Principal tenses. 

primus, ' first who,' 241, 2. 

prlnceps, decl., 31. 

Principal parts, 99; list, p. 251. 

tenses, 258 f. 

prior, compared, 73, i. 

pritis, compared, 77, i. 

priusquam, with ind., 291 ; with subjv., 
292 ; separated, 291. 

procul, 144, 2. , 

Prohibitions, method of expressing, 
276. 

Prohibitive subjv., 276. 

Prolepsis, 374, 5. 

Pronominal adjs., 253. 

Pronouns, 82 f. ; personal, omission of, as 
subject, 166, 2 ; syntax, 242 f. ; per- 
sonal, 242 f. ; possess., 243 f. ; reflex., 
244 f.; reciprocal, 24s f. ; demonstra- 
tive, 246 f. ; relative, 250 f.; indef., 
252 f. ; position, 350, 5 ; 355. 

Pronunciation, Roman, 3. 

prope, compared, 77, i. 

Proper names, abbreviated, 373. 

nouns, 12, 1. 

propior, compared, 73, i ; with ace, 141, 
3. 

proprius, with dat., 204, 2, a ; with gen., 
204, 2. 

Prosody, 360 f. 

prosum, 125, N. 
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The references are to 
Protasis, 301 ; denoting repeated action, 

302, 3 ; without /i, 305 ; of indef. 2d 

sing., 302. 2. 
Provisos, 310. 

proxime, -us^ with ace., 141, 3. 
pnUHns.jo, 
-pte, 86, 3. 

pudet^ with gen., 909. 
pu€r, dec!., 23. 
Purpose, how denoted, 282 ; 338, 3 ; 339, 

2.6; 340, i; 191: 337,4- 
Purpose clauses, 282; independent of 

principal veib, 282, 4; 339, 6; 340, i. 



-qu'^ both letters consonants, 74, a. 

quaerd, 300, i, ^), N. 

quaeso^ 137, 2. 

Quality, gen., 203 ; 224, 3 ; abl., 224. 

quam^ in comparisons, 317, 2 ; with su- 
perl., 240. 3. 

quam si, 307, i. 

quam «/, with subjv., 284, 4. 

quamquam, with ind., 309, 2 ; with subjv., 
309.6; =* and yet,' 309, 5.' 

quamvis, with subjv., 309, i; 6; denot- 
ing a feict, 309, 6. 

quando, 286, 3, ^. 

Quantity, 5. 

of syllables, S, -ff ; 363 1 

of vowels, 5, A; 36a; in Greek 

words, 365. 

quasi, 307, i. 

qua/to, 109, 2, a). 

-que, accent of word preceding, 6, 3 ; 6 
6; 341; I,*); 2, a); 4,c). 

qued, 137, I. 

Questions, word, sentence, 162 f. ; rhetor- 
ical, 162.3; double (alternative), 162, 
4; indirect, 300; questions in indir. 
disc, 315. 

^jn,rel.. 89; interr., 90; indef., 91; for 
quis in indir. questions, 90, 2, ^ ; with 
ni, si, nisi, num, 91, 5; in purpose 
clauses, 282. 2 ; abl, 90, 2, a. 

quia, in causal clauses, 286. i. 

qutcum, 89. 

qulcumque, 91, 8. 

qu'idam, 91 ; syntax, 252, 3. 

quidem, post-positive, 347, i. 

qui I i bet, 91. 

qu'in, in result clauses, 284, 3; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 295, 3; 298; —qui 



sections and paragraphs. 

non in clauses of characteristic, 283, 4; 

with ind., 281, 3; in indir. disc, 322 

and a ; nulla causa est quin, 295, 7. 
qtiinam, 90, 2, d. 
QuhtHlis (= y alius), 371. 
quippe qui, 283, 3. 
QuiHUs, decl., 40, 1, d. 
quis, indef., 91; intern, 90; 90, 2, ^; 252, 

I ; nescid quis, 253, 6 ; with ni, si, nisi, 

num, 91, 5. 
quis s quibus, 89. 
quisnam, 90, 2, df. 
quispiam, 91. 
quisquam, 91 ; 252, 4. 
quisque, 91 ; 252, 5. 
quisquis, 91, 8. 
quivts, 91. 

quo, in purpose clauses. 982, i. a. 
quoad, with ind., 993 ; with subjv., 293, 

111,3. 

quod, in causal clauses, 286^ i ; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 399; 331, V, a; 'as 
r^;ards the fact,' 299, 2. 

quod audierim, 283, 5; quod sciam, 

283,5. 
quod si, 185, 2. 
quom, 9, I. 
^ifJ minus, 295, 3. 
quoniam, 286, i. 
quoque, post-positive. 347, 
-^MKf, decL of nouns in, 34. 



rapid, 109, 2, a) . 

rostrum, plurals of, 60^ 2. 

Reciprocal pronouns, 85, 3 ; 345 ; cl 

•253.3. 

Reduplication in perl, 118, 4, a) ; in 
pres.. 117, 7. 

rifert, constr., 210; 211, 4. 

Reflexive pronouns, 85 ; 244; 249,3. 

rego, 105. 

rn, 362, I, *>. 

reicio, 362. 5. 

Relative clauses, 311; 312; diaracter- 
istic, 283. 

conditional sentences. 312, 2. 

pronouns, 89; 250 t; = Eng. de- 
monstrative, 251, 6; agreement, 250; 
fondness for subordinate clauses, 355. 

clauses with dignus, indignus, idb- 

neus, 282, 3. 

of purpose, 383, 3; of result, 384, 3. 
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Relative, taking ace. and infin. in indir. 

disc, 314, 4. 
reliqut, 253, 5. 
rimex^ decl., 32. 
reminlscor, constr., 206, a. 
reposed, constr., 178, i, a), 
requiis, requiem, requietem, 59^ 2, c), 
res, decl., 51. 
Result, ace. of, 173, B\ 176; clauses 

of. 284; 297; in dependent apodosis, 

322, and a\ sequetace of tense in, 

268,6. 
revertor, 114, 3. 
Rhetorical questions, 162, 3; 277, a\ in 

indir. disc, 315, 2. 
Rhotacism, 8, i ; 36, i. 
rogatu, 219, 2. 

rogd^ constr., 178, i, c) ; 178, i, a), 
Roman pronunciation, 3. 
Root, 17, 3, footnote i. 
-rj, decl. of nouns in, 40, i, c), 
ru r, 229, I, ^. 
ruz-i, 228, I, c. 
ruf, 182, I, b ; 57, 7. 

S. 

-i; decl. of monosyllables in, preceded 
by one or more consonants, 40, i, b). 

i-stems, 36. 

sacer, 65 ; comparison, 73, 3. 

stupe, compared, 77, i. 

sa^ 57, 7; sSles, 61. 

scuubris, 68, 3. 

soiHtaris, 73, 4. 

sah/e, satuete, 137, 4. 

Samnites, decl., 40, i, d), 

sane, in answers, 162, 5. 

sapid, 109, 2, a) . 

scio, quod sciam, 283, 5. 

scrlbere ad aliquem, 358, 2. 

se, 244. 

Second conj., 103 ; decl., 23 ; peculiarities, 
25; second person indefinite, 280, 3; 

356, 3 ; 302. a- 

Secondary tenses, see Historical tenses. 

secus, compared, 77, i. 

secus {virile secus), 185, i ; 58, 

sed, 85, 3. 

sed, 34S, I, a). 

sedtle, decl, 39. 

Semi-deponent verbs, 114. 

Semivowels, 2, 8. 

senex, 42; compared, 73, 4. 



Sentences, classification, 160 f. ; simple 
and compound, 164; sentence-struct- 
ure, 351 ; sentence questions, 162, 2. 

sentenHa, 220, 3. 

Separation, dat. of, 188, 2, d) ; gen., 212, 
3; abl., 214. 

Sequence of tenses, 267 ; 268. 

sequor, 113. 

servos, 24. 

sese, 85. 

Sextilis (s= Augustus), 371. 

Short syllables, 5, ^, 2 ; vowels, 5, A, 2. 

jj, with indir. questions, 300, 3 ; in pro- 
tasis, 301 ; omitted, 305. 

signifer, decl., 23, 2. 

silefitio, oao, 2. 

silvestriSy 68, 3. 

similis, with dat, 204, 3 ; with gen., 204, 
3 ; comp., 71, 4. 

si minus, 306, 2. 

simul, 144, 2. 

simul ac, 287, i ; 2. 

si nan, 306, i and 2. 

j7«, 306, 3. 

Singular, second person indefinite, 280, 

3 ; 356. 3 ; 302, 2. 

sino, with inf., 331, III. 

Smelling, verbs of, constr., 176, 5. 

Soft consonants, 2, 3, b), footnote 2, 

socer, decl., 23, 2. 

sociutn, gen. plu., 25, 6, c), 

sol, S7* 7. 

soled, 114, I. 

solus, 66; j5/«j «/ qui with subjv., 283, 2. 

Sonant consonants, 2, 3, ^), footnote 2. 

Sdracte, 39, 2. 

Sounds, classification, 2. 

of the letters, 3. 

Source, abl., 215. 
Specification, abl. of, 226. 
spei, 362, I, b. 
Spelling, see Orthography. 
Spirants, 2, 7. 
Spondaic verses, 368, 2. 
sponte sua, 220, 3. 
spontiSf -e^ 57, 2, ^. 
Stem, 17, 3. 

, verb, 97, 117. 

Style, hints on, 352 f. 
su = sv,% 3. 

sub, with ace and abl., 143. 
Subject, 163 ; nom., 166 ; ace, 184 ; sub- 
ject ace. of inf., 184; omitted, 314, 5. 
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Subjective gen., 199. 

Subjunctive, tenses in, 94, 3. 

in independent sentences, 272 ; by 

attraction, 324; tenses of, 266 1; 
method of expressing future time in, 
269 ; volitive (hortatory, jussive, 
prohibitive, deliberative, concessive), 
273 f.; optative (wishes), 279; poten- 
tial, 280; in clauses of purpose, 282; 
of characteristic, 283; of result, 284; 
of cause, 286 ; temporal clauses with 
postquam, posUaquam, 287, 5 ; tempo- 
ral clauses with cum, 288-290; with 
aniequam and priusquam, 7q2\ with 
dum, donee, quoad, 293, III, 2; sub- 
stantive clauses, 294 1; indir. ques- 
tions, 300; in apodosis of first type 
conditions, 302, 4 ; jussive subjunctive 
as protasis of condition, 305, 2 ; with 
velut, tamquam, etc., 307 ; with fucesse 
est, oportet, etc, 295, 6 and 8; with 
lictt, 308, a; 309, 4; with quamms, 
quamquam, etsi, ocm, ' although,' 390 £ 

sublatus, p. 99, footnote. 

suhn- = summ-, 9, 2. 

Subordinate clauses, 165. 

Substantive clauses, 294 £; without ut, 
295, 8 ; of result. 297 ; introduced by 
quod, 299. 

subUr, 143, I. 

Suffixes. 17, 3, footnote i ; 147 £ 

sui, 85 ; as objective gen., 244, 2 ; = pos- 
sessive gen., 244, 2. 

sum, 100. 

summus, ' top of,' 241. i. 

sunt qui, with subjv.. 283, 2. 

sudpte, suapte, 86, 3. 

supelUx, 42. 2. 

super, 143. I. 

superus, compared, 73, 2. 

Superlative lacking, 73, 4; force of, 
240, 2. 

Supine, 34a 

Surd consonants, 2, 3, a), footnote i. 

sus, decl.. 41. 

sustuR, p. 99, footnote. 

suus, 86, I ; 244 ; suus quisque, 244, 4, a. 

Syllaba anceps, 366, 10. 

Syllables, 4 ; quantity of, 5, B, 

Synapheia, 3^, 6. 

Synaeresis. 367, 1. 

Synchysis, 350, u, <f)- 

Syncope, 7, 4 ; 367, 8. 



Synecdocbical ace, i8a 
Synixesis, 367, i. 
Syntax, 160 1 
Systole, 367, 3. 

T. 

taedet,Qia^ 

talenium, gen. plu., 25, 6, a). 

tatnen, 343, i,/ 

tametsi, 309, 2: 

tamquam, tamquam si, 307. 

tan^, 6, 4. 

-^^. 149 ; e'en, -tails, decL of nouns ux 

40. 1. *)• 
Tasting, verbs o^ constr., 176, 5, 

^^84.3. 

Temporal clauses, 287 fL 

temporis {idtemporis), 185, 2. 

tener,6^ 

Tenses, 94, 3; 257 ft; of in£, 270; of 

in£ in indir. disc., 317 ; of participles, 

336; of subjv., 266; sequence of, 2^; 

in indir. disc., 317; 318. 
Tenues (consonants), 2, 3, a), footnote i. 
tenus, position, 142, 3. 
Terminations. 17, 3. 
-temus, 154. 
terra manque, 128, i, C 
terrestris, 68, 3. 
Tetrameter verses, 366, 11. 
Thesis, 366. 6. 
Third conj., 105; 109 £; decL, 28 L', 

gender in, 43 £ 
-Om, 157, 2. 
Time, at which, 230 ; during which, 181 ; 

231, 1 ; within which, 231. 
timed ne and ut, 296, 2. 
-Hmus, 154. 
-tid, 147, 3. 
Tmesis, 367, 7. 
•4or, use of nouns in, 353, 4. 
totus, 66 ; 228, 1, b), 
irabs, decL, 31. 
iraditur, traditum est, 332, N. 
trans, constr. of verbs compounded with, 

179. 
Transitive verbs, 174. 
tres, 80, 3. 
tribus, decl., 49, 3. 
Trimeter verses, 366, 11. 
trittt, 81, 4, b). 

triumvir, gen. plu. of, 25, 6. b). 
Trochee, 366, 2. 



-trum, 147, 4. 

/», 84. 

-tudo, 149. 

tut, as objective gen., 242, a. 

-/wra, 147, 3, a). 

'«J. 57. 7. 

-tus, 147,3: 151,4. 
/wj«j, decl., 38. 
tute, Hitemet, 84, 2. 

U. 

u, instead of i in some words, 9, i ; in- 
stead of o, 9, I ; 9, 4. 

«, becomes v, 367, 4. 

fi-stems, 48. 

»-stems, 41. 

••», dat. sing., 4th decl., 49, 2. 

f<^/, with ind., 287, i ; 2 ; with gen., 201, 3. 

'Ubus, dat pIiL, 4th decl., 49, 3. 

fUlus, 66. 

ulterior, compared, 73, i. 

nltimus, 241, 2. 

-jsr/«^, 150, 2; (a, »m), 148, 1. 

-um, ist decl., gen. plu. in, 21, 2, </) ; 2d 
dec!., 25, 6. 

-undus, -undi, in gerund and gerundive, 
116, 2. 

iinus, 66; 92, i; iittus est qui, with 
subjv., 283, 2. 

-»j, neuter nouns of 2d decl. in, 26, 2. 

usque ad, 141, i. 

usus est, with abl., 218, 2. 

»/, temporal, 287, i ; 2 ; »/, »/i, in pur- 
pose clauses, 282; in result clauses, 
284; in substantive clauses, 295 f. ; 
substantive clauses without, 295, 8; 
with verbs of fearing, 296, 2. 

ut He == ne, 282, i, d. 

ut non instead of »^, 282, i, c, in clauses 
of result, 284, 297. 

ut gut, introducing clauses of character- 
istic, "283, 3. 

»' 51, 307, I. 

uter, 66; 92, i. 
uter, decl, 40, i, d), 
utercumque, 92, 2. 
uterlibet, 92, 2. 
uterque, 92, 2 ; 355, 2. 
utervls, 92, 2. 
utilius est, 271, i, ^). 
tUinam, with optative subj., 279, i and 2. 
«/<?r, with abl., 218, i; in gerundive 
constr., 339, 4. 



General Index, 

The references are to sections and paragraphs. 
utrdque, 6, 5. 
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Mtrum , ,,an, 162, 4; 300, 4. 



V. I, I. 

V, becomes ». ^, q. 
va/^, 363, 2, ^). 

Value, indefinite, in gen., 203, 3. 

vattnus, gender of, 26, i, b), 

vas, 59, 1. 

•'•ve,6,y, 342, I, ^). 

vel, 342, I, b) ; with superl., 240, 3. 

velitn, 280, 2, a. 

vellem, 280, 4. 

v^/»/, velutsi, 307, I. 

venter, decl., 40, i, df). 

Verbs, 94 f.; personal endings, 96; de- 
ponent, 112 ; archaic and poetic forms, 
116, 4; irregular, 124; defective, 133; 
impersonal, 138; with substantive 
clauses of result, 297, 2; omission of, 
166, 3; transitive, 174; used abso- 
lutely, 174, a\ passives used as mid- 
dles, 175, 2, d) ', of smelling and 
tasting, constr., 176, 5; not used in 
passive, 177, 3, a\ intransitives im- 
personal in passive, 187, II, b\ 256, 
3; compounded with preps., constr., 
187, III; of judicial action, constr., 
208; derivation of, 155 f. ; inceptive 
or inchoative, 155, i; frequentative or 
intensive, 155, 2; desiderative, 155, 
3; denominative, 156; agreement of, 
254 f. 

Verb stems, 97; formation of, 117 f. 

vereor, 113; 296, 2. 

Vergilius, gen. of, 25, i. 

vero, 343, I, g) ; in answers, 162, 5. 

Verse, 366, 3. 

Verse-structure, 366 t 

Versification, 361. 

versus, 141, 2. 

verum, 343, \,b). 

vescor, with abl., 218, i. 

vesper, decl., 23, 2. 

vesperi, 232, 2. 

vestrl, 242, 2. 

vestrum, as gen. of whole, 242, 2; as 
possessive gen., 242, 2, a, 

veto, with inf., 331, II. 

vetus, 70; compared, 73, 3. 

VI, 220, 2. 

vicem, 185, i ; vicis, vice, 57, 5, b. 
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General Index, 

The references are to sections and paragraphs. 



victor, decl., 34. 

viden, 6, 4. 

video, with pres. partic, 337, 3. 

vigil^ decl., 34. 

violenter, 77, 4, a. 

vir, decl., 23. 

, gen. plu. of nouns compounded 

with, 25, 6, ^). 

vitile secus, 185, i. 

virus, gender of, 26, 2. 

z/if, dec!., 41. 

Vocative case, 17; 19, i; 171; in -i for 
-/>, 25, I ; position of, 350, 3. 

Voiced sounds, 2, 3, a. 

Voiced consonants, 2, 3, b). 

Voiceless consonants, 2, 3, a. 

Voices, 94; 256; middle voice, 256, i, 

Volitive subjunctive, 272 f. 

volnus, 9, I. 

void, 130; with inf., 331, IV and a; 270, 
2, a\ with subjv., 296, i, a. 

v^/^, 9, 1. 

voUus, 9, I. 

voluntate, oao, 2. 

-vi^/nj, comparison of adjs. in, 71, 5. 

Vowels, 2, I ; sounds of the, 3, i ; quan- 
tity of, s, A\ contraction ot 7, a; par- 
witic, 7, 3. 



Vowel changes, 7. 

vulgus, gender of, 26, 2. 

-v»m, <wf, decl. of nouns in, 24. 

W. 

Wish, clauses with dum, etc., expressing 
a, 310. 

Wishes, subjunctive in, 279; see Opta- 
tive subjunctive. 

Word-formation, 146 1 

Word-order, 348 t 

Word questions, 162, z. 

X. 

X, 2, 9. 

'X, decl. of monosyllables in, preceded by 
one or more cons., 40, i, i). 



You,' indefinite, 356, 3; aSo, 3; 302, a. 



2, 1, 1 ; 2, 9. 
Zeugma, 374, 2, a). 
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Appendix to Bennett's Latin Grammar. 

By Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University. For uni- 
versity work. i2mo, cloth, 246 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

THE purpose of this book is to give such information regard- 
ing the history and development of the Latin language as 
experience has shown to be of service to advanced students. 

The subjects treated are the Latin Alphabet, Pronunciation, 
Hidden Quantity, Accent, Orthography, The Latin Sounds, 
Inflections, Adverbs and Prepositions, and Syntax. Of these 
subjects, those of Hidden Quantity, Inflections, and Syntax re- 
ceive special attention ; and the results of recent investigation 
are set forth fully and clearly, but in compact form. 

Professor Edoaard Wblfflin, in the Archiv fitr Lateinische Lexikographie 
und Grammatik, February, 1896. Auf geringem Raume ist viel wis- 
senswiirdiges zusammcngedr^ngt, und zwar mit praktischem Geschicke ; 
fwei l&ngere Listen geben die lateinischen WOrtervon bestrittener Quan- 
titftt und Orthographie, wobei die Ansiltze von Marx oft berichtigt sind. 
. . . Die deutsche Wissenschaft wird sich nur freuen dass das amerikan- 
ische Schulwesen ein so brauchbares Hilfsmittel gewonnen hat 

Professor Hermann Osthoff, University of Heidelberg i Steht auf der 
Hdhe des heutigen Wissens. 

Professor Harry Thurston Peck, Columbia College, N.Y.: It is no exag- 
geration to say that so compact, helpful, and practical a collection of 
indispensable information cannot be found elsewhere in any language 
whatsoever. Even in Germany, the home of classical enchiridia, nothing 
has yet appeared that is so satisfactory. Professor Bennett seems to 
divine by instinct just what questions arise in the mind of the student, 
and he here answers them in advance in a delightfully lucid and simple 
fashion. . . . Everywhere the best authorities are cited ; and it is certain 
that to many teachers, as well as students, the mere perusal of this liule 
manual will open up many new vistas, and will put them in touch with the 
most scholarly doctrine of the day. In fiict the book is one that no pro- 
gressive instructor can afford to be without, as it summarizes an immense 
amount of information that is of the utmost practical importance. 



Complete Edition. 



Bennstt's Latin Grammar and Appendix in one volume, zamo, hall 
leather. 282 -f 246 pages. Price, |i.2S. 
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Latin Composition, 

By Professor CHARLES E. BENNETT, Cornell University. x6mo, 
cloth, 17a pages. Price, 80 cents. 

THIS book has been prepared with the conviction that the 
primary function of Latin Composition in secondary schools 
is to extend and strengthen the pupil's knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar. Accordingly, the lessons are devoted mainly to exercises 
in applying the principles of the various case r.nd mood construc- 
tions recognized in our Latin Grammars. In order that the 
writing of continuous discourse may not be neglected, passages 
of simple English narrative, involving the principles covered in 
the previous exercises, are frequently introduced. 

Grammatical references are to Bennett, Allen & Greenough, 
and Harkness. 

The illustrative examples given at the beginning of each lesson 
have been drawn with great care from Latin literature — mainly 
from Cicero's speeches. The English sentences set for transla- 
tion into Latin have also, in most cases, been suggested by pas- 
sages occurring in the works of classical authors. 

J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, LakevilU, Conn.: I have been using 
Bennett's Latin Composition with a class reading Virgil. I have found it 
a thoroughly usable book, both with the author's and with other standard 
grammars; and I am especially pleased with the successful union of 
interest with practical fitness in the sentences. 

Professor S. C. Mitchell, Richmond College, Va.: It is the most sensible 
and helpful book of its kind that has come into my hands. 



Ttie Quantitative Reading of Latin Poetry. 

By Professor CHARLES E. BENNETT. Cornell University, ismo, 
paper, 49 pages. Price, 25 cents. 

BELIEVING that a more thorough study of the oral reading 
of Latin Poetry may prove a source of pleasure and profit, 
not only to the pupils but also to many teachers of the language, 
Professor Bennett has prepared this Httle monograph emphasizing 
the importance of the knowledge of quantities as well as of rhythm. 
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the Foundations of Latin. 



A book for tx^nners. %f Professor CHARLES E. BENNETT, ol Cor- 
nell University. lamo, cloth, 231 pages; Price, 90 cents. 

THIS book differs materially from most of the present mann al^ 
for beginners in Latin. Its method is, first, to present the 
forms of inflection, and then to develop the piindples of syntax, 
following in both cases, so ^ as possible, the usual order of the 
Latin grammars. Such rules of syntax as are needed for reading 
and writing simple sentences are given in the earliest lessons, so 
that the pupil has constant drill on the forms while acquiring 
them ; but the systematic study of general syntax is postponed 
till the pupil shall have mastered the forms and shall be in a 
position to apply the rules. 

The vocabulary of the Exercises consists of the 750 words in 
most frequent use by Caesar and Nepos, and will serve equally 
well as an introduction to either author. The Latin sentences 
are for the most part taken directly from Caesar's Commentaries, 
with such slight changes as may be needed to adapt them to the 
pupiPs advancement. 

The Exercises are followed by eighteen pages of easy and 
interesting selections for reading. 

Frederic T. Famsworth, Sanb&m Seminary, Kingston, N.H,: I agree 
with the author in his pre&ce that it is better to bring together ** things 
that naturally belong together/' and to have the first-year book follow 
substantially the order and form of the grammar. The later and fuller 
study of the grammar itself is gready facilitated by a systematic arrange- 
ment such as that followed in this book. 

F. P. Donnelly, S.J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass,: The 
book has been appropriately named. 1 have never seen in one volume 
so complete a presentation of all that is necessary for a beginner in Latin. 

James H^ud, Academy, Summit, N.y. : I commend the work most heartily. 
It marks a return to the common-sense method of teaching Latin to 
beginners, and is a thoroughly practical book. I do not hesitate to place 
it in the front rank of books of its class. 

C. K. Bartholomew, English and Classical School, CincinnaH, Ohio : We 
are well pleased with The Foundations of Latin now on triaL 

Prank D. Haddock, Superintendent, Holland, Mich, .* I am using Bemiett's 
Foundations of Latin with great satisfoction. 
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CcBsar's Gallic War. 

Revised Edition, with Indicated Quantities, Introdttction, Notes, 
Vocabulary, Table of Idioms, Key to the English Pronunciation of 
Proper Names, Illustrations, and Maps. Edited by Professor Francis 
W. Kelsey, University of Michigan. i2mo, half leather, 584 pages. 
Price, 11.25. 

IN this revised edition many changes and additions have been 
made, rendering the book, without question, the best- 
equipped text of Caesar^s Gallic War published for school use. 

The Introduction and Notes have been rewritten, the Vocab- 
ulary enlarged, a Key to the English Pronunciation of Proper 
Names added, several plans replaced, and the Table of Idioms, 
so valuable to beginners for drill on syntax is retained. The 
Notes have references to Bennett, Allen and Greenough, and 
Harkness (Complete Edition) . 

The Text has been reprinted from new plates which are cast 
fix)m type larger than that used in the old book. The most 
important change in this new edition is the marking of the long 
vowels. This has been done in the belief that if pupils are 
taught to pronounce accurately in the first years of their Latin 
reading, and have enough practice in pronouncing, they will 
hardly experience difficulty afterward. 

Two editions of the Text only, one with and one without 
marked quantities, have been prepared, and either of these will 
be furnished free to schools using the book. 

William P. Bradbury, Prmcipal of Latin School, Cambridge, Mass, : It is 
a work of art in every respect 

Dr. Richard M. Jones, Head-Master WiUiam Perm Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : I congratulate you, as the first in this country to embody the 
modem idea of a school edition of Caesar, upon your pluck in determin- 
ing to retain your place at the head of the Caesar column, and upon the 
resources and enterprise which will enable you to stay there. I have, 
therefore, taken great pleasure in placing the book upon our order list for 
next autumn. 

James B. Smiley, West High School, Cleveland, O. : In its revised form, 
Kelseys Caesar seems to me to be the best edition which we have. The 
typography is excellent and the marking of long vowels is an added im- 
provement 
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Selected Orations and Letters of Cicero. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Professor Francis W. 
Kelsey. i2mo, half leather, 522 pages. Illustrated. Price, jli.25. 

THE Orations given in this edition are the four against Cati- 
line, those for the Manilian Law, Archias, Marcellus, and 
the fourth oration against Antony. These are edited with a 
view to showing their value as examples of oratory, rather than 
as offering mere material for grammatical drill. The student's 
attention is directed to the occasion and circumstances of their 
delivery, as well as to the motive and method of presenting the 
matter contained in them. Modes of legal procedure, the Con- 
stitution and form of government in Cicero's time, and the whole 
environment of the orator, are brought into clear view, and made 
a reality to the student. 

The Letters are selected with reference to the light they shed 
on Cicero as a man rather than as a politician. They afford 
pleasant glimpses of his private life, and help to make real the 
pupil's conception of the times in which he lived. As material 
for short exercises for sight translation or rapid reading they 
will be found of special value. 

A Table of Idioms and Phrases presents, in form convenient 
for use, constructions that deserve special attention. 

The general introduction is divided into four parts. The first 
gives an account of Cicero as an orator, as a writer, and as a man. 
The second gives a summary of the orations, with the dates of 
their delivery and accounts of their causes and occasions. The 
third part is an essay on private correspondence among the 
Romans. The fourth part is an extremely useful tabular outline 
of the Roman government then existing. The notes contain 
references to the gram mare of Bennett, Allen and Greenough, and 
Harkness (Standard Edition). 
S. P. Cutler, Mixed High School, New York City .• I can hardly speak too 

highly of Kelsey's Cicero. It is superior to any other edition that I have seen. 

Professor J. E. Goodrich, University of Vermont : I do not see that «ny- 
thiug has been omitted which such a text-book should supply. I shall be 
pleased to recommend it 
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A Junior Latin Booh. 

With Notes, Elxercises, and Vocabulary, by Professors JOHN C. ROLFB 
and Walter Dennison, of the University of Michigan. i2mo, half 
leather, 498 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THIS book will appeal most forcibly both to those teachers 
who are accustomed to begin the course in Latin Reading 
with the difficult Gallic War, and to those who prefer to pre- 
pare the way to Caesar by the use of some easier text. To the 
former it offers a book that can be begun long before their classes 
can read Caesar — a distinct economy of time. To the latter it 
gives in a single carefully graded volume the varied and profita- 
ble material that has hitherto been available only by the purchase 
of several text-books — a distinct economy of means. 

The text consists of Fables, Stories of Roman History based 
on Eutropius and Livy, extracts from Viri Romae, seven Lives 
of Nepos, and Books I. and H. of the Gallic War. The book 
also contains exercises for translation into Latin, based on the 
text, and many good maps and plans. 

J. C. Kirtland, Jr., Phillips Academy, Exeter, N.H, : We are using Rolie 
and Dennison's Junior Latin Book with the class which began the study 
of Latin last September. The Roman history especially appealed to us, 
and we are not surprised to find by experience that it furnishes most 
satisfactory material for first reading. 

J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn, : The selections are, 
it seems to me, well adapted to provide a substitute for the traditional 
four Books of Caesar. It is an admirably common-sense text-book. 

J. R. L. Johnson, Piedmont Acculemy, Gordonsville, Va. : It is one of the 
most important contributions to the study of Latin which has appeared 
for years, and one which must inevitably attract the interest of all teach- 
ers, as it is admirably suited for the purposes for which it is intended. 

Nathan B. Coy, Principod of Cutler Academy, Colorado Springs, Col,: 
After giving the Junior Latin Book careful inspection, I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it the very best book for second-year Latin with which 
I have any acquaintance. 

Capt. C. W. New, St. John's Military Academy, Delafield, Wis. : I antici- 
pate good results from the use of the Junior Latin Book. It is fitted 
for its purpose exactly, and forms a good substitute for four long Books 
of Caesar. 
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